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Now that OPA has further trim- 
med gas rations for A motorists, 
wonder if it’ll slice rations for 
pleasure boats. 

s * * 


ow It’s Legal 


Not that we had any doubt about 
| re 
The Supreme Court last week 
held constitutional the price-fixing 
ynd rent-control powers of OPA. 
* * € 


ruck Output Up 


While over-all war production 
dropped one percent in February, 
WPB Chief Nelson announced 
that the critical heavy-truck pro- 
gram was up $s percent and 
nearly on schedule. 

Aircraft production, up 4 per- 
cent by weight, totaled 8,760 


planes. 
+ ca + 


Over Hogs 

Harvey and Roy Fruehauf, of 

uehauf Trailer, are suing 

Sharles Sorensen, former Ford pro- 
duction chief, for $100,000 over 
bogs. 

The Fruehaufs claim Sorensen 
sold them 293 porkers for $37,000; 
hat swine were afflicted with 
Bang’s disease, making breeding 
mpossible, and thereby damaged 
bheir reputation as hog breeders. 

- + * 


Fhat Man Again 
Elliot E. Simpson, who caused 
quite a furore in the early days of 
he rubber crisis, now asserts that 
a number of plants growing wild in 
he Florida Everglades are rubber 
producers and is turning his find- 
ings over to the House committee 
n weights and measures. 
Simpson said he found a num- 
ber of trees, bushes, vines and 
ther plants which could be cul- 
tivated in Florida, so as to supply 
part of the nation’s rubber needs. 
* * * 


‘After this War...’ 

7 “We do not want to retain 
profits at this time just to have 
money in the bank, to pay fa 
salaries or extraordinary divi- 
dends. We want, however, 
enough cash left after this war 
is over to permit us to live, to 
develop new products, to provide 
employment and to achieve nor- 
mal growth. 

“We think we have earned the 
right to do that.”"—From testi- 
mony of H. E. Bowman, trea- 
surer, Boeing Aircraft Co., before 
a Congressional committee. 


’ ¢ 2 


Being Prepared 

What do soldiers think about in 
oxholes? 

Recently, W. Lee Elgin, Mary- 
land’s commissioner of motor ve- 
bicles, got a letter from a young 
heutenant asking for a renewal of 
his car license number. A V-mail 
etter, datelined “in a foxhole on 

e Anzio beachhead” reads: 

“I would like to have the same 
umber that I’ve had for three 
years. You gave it to me in 1941, 
and even though I’ve been overseas 
=8—r two years, I’ve kept renewing 
- t. Can’t ever tell when this war 
will end; may be tomorrow, may 
@ two years from now, but I want 
o have my car ready for use.” 
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Chamberlain Sees 


60-40 Chance 
For U.C. Ceiling 


Black Market Fears 
Chief Deterrent, He 
Tells Illinois Dealers 


DECATUR, Ill.—There is a 
60-40 chance that a price 
ceiling on used cars may yet 
be ordered, with fears of 


black markets as the chief 
deterrent in the Office of Price 
Administration, according to Ray 
Chamberlain, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the National Automobile 
Dealers Assn. 

Chamberlain gave his estimate 
in a talk before the twenty-fourth 
annual meeting of the [Illinois 
Automotive Trade Assn. here. Dis- 
cussing the disposal of surplus 
war materials, especially trucks, 
through authorized dealers, he re- 
ported that there is a growing 
attitude of cooperation among gov- 
ernment officials. 

Automobile dealers are gaining 
in prestige on Capitol Hill where 
they are recognized as_ typical 
leaders among small business men, 
Chamberlain said. 

The meeting, which attracted a 
record attendance of 400, devoted 
much attention to manpower prob- 
lems in shops, and the right of 
mechanics to rate high among es- 
sential workers in the matter of 
deferments. 

DeSoto and Studebaker dealers 
convened with factory representa- 
tives at a breakfast on the day of 
the convention. Oldsmobile, Chrys- 
ler and Buick maintained head- 
quarters at the Orlando Hotel for 
conferences with their dealers. 

In addition to dealers from 
Illinois, the meeting drew trade 
association executives from Penn- 
sylvania, Missouri, and Wisconsin. 

Speakers included Seymour M. 
Lewis, attorney for the Chicago 
Automobile Trade Assn., and heads 
of several Illinois state govern- 
mental agencies. A regional NADA 
session followed the convention, 
with Lynn S. Snow, vice-president, 
in charge. 


Bishop Resigns 
NADA Post ‘to 
Join Chrysler 


WASHINGTON.—Charles W. Bis- 
hop, legal counsel for National 
Automobile Dealers Assn. since 
1939, is resigning 
effective May 1 
to join Chrysler 
Corp. on the staff 
of A. vanDerZee, 
sales vice - presi- 
dent. 

A special NADA 
committee, con- 
sisting of Presi- 
dent Dave Kelly, 
Dave Castles, 
Clare Cargile, 
Lynn Snow and 
Bill Mallon, will 
meet Apr. 5 in Chicago to consider 
candidates for Bishop’s position. 

Bishop, who has been given 
credit for many of NADA’s accom- 
plishments in Washington, first 
joined NADA in January. 

In March, 1941, Bishop opened 
NADA’s Washington office and 
was the sole representative there 
until the national offices were 
moved to the Capital in Decem- 
ber, 1941. 


C. W. Bishop 
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Auto Dealers Start to Bid 
On 10,000 Army Trucks 


Model Manpower Program 


Kasing Service Crisis 


By Jim Sullivan 
Staff Correspondent 

BOSTON.—New England’s Auto- 
motive Maintenance Manpower 
program—which ODT is holding up 
as an example for dealers in other 
areas—has been functioning very 
well and is getting results. 

The program has three objec- 
tives: (a) Screening of draft defer- 
ment requests for mechanics and 
recommendations to local draft 
boards; (b) Negotiating of trans- 
fers from war plants and the 
armed services involving automo- 
tive maintenance manpower, and 
(c) Training of new service shop 
help. 

In January and February more 
than 1,000 cases, offered for con- 
sideration to the final state com- 
mittees, were approved and sent 
local draft boards. A high percent- 
age of them were accepted by the 
boards. No figures are available 
since they are considered con- 
fidential by the Federal executives 
working with the automobile 
group. 

On the negotiated transfers from 
war plants to service shops the 
percentage is higher. Through this 
method a war worker can go to 
his superior and ask for a release. 


Doss Heads Up 
Sales at Nash; 
Skutt to Denver 


DETROIT.—H. C. Doss has been 
appointed a vice-president of Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp. in charge of 
sales for Nash, it 
was announced 
Friday by George 
W. Mason, presi- 
dent. 

In his new po- 
sition as general 
sales manager, 
Doss succeeds L. 
F. Skutt who re- 
signed last week 
to take a fran- 
= chise for the 
H. C. Doss Denver territory 

for Nash cars 
and Kelvinator appliances. Skutt 
will establish his home in Denver, 
where he formerly was zone man- 
ager for a GM division. 

Doss comes to Nash after 27 
years with the Ford Motor Co. 
His resignation from the post of 
Ford general sales manager was 
announced recently. 

Since joining Ford in 1916, Doss 
has managed sales and assembly 
plant operations in Oklahoma City, 
Kansas City and Edgewater, N. J. 
After three years in Detroit as 
assistant general sales manager, 
Doss resumed his Kansas City 
post and in 1938 assumed similar 
responsibilities at the Ford plant 
in Chicago. A year later, he was 
appointed general sales manager. 

According to the statement is- 
sued by Mason, Doss will assume 
his new post immediately and 
carry on with the plans already 
under way to advance the position 
of Nash in the postwar market. 
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If it is not granted, he can then 
have the motor committee take the 
case and through this medium the 
worker may be released to go to a 
service shop. In many instances 
the workers have no difficulty in 
getting releases since war work is 
tapering down. 

The usual procedure when a 
worker wished to get a release and 
it was denied, and he left his job, 
was that he could not get work 
elsewhere for two months. Any 
company that put such a man to 
work would face Federal prosecu- 
tion with a penalty of fine or im- 
prisonment. © 

The plan is working successfully 
now because of the publicity it 
has been given. Many mechanics 
have sought information and gone 
personnally to dealers instead of 
waiting for calls from the latter. 

The program’s success is due to 
enthusiasm and cooperation be- 
tween the dealer groups and the 
New England directors of Federal 
departments. 

Meanwhile in a see-saw battle in 
Washington over deferments of 
men under 26 years of age, these 
were the developments during the 
past week: 


All youths under 26 were ordered 
to take physical examinations, with 
the deferment of a few critical 
workers in this group left up to a 
top Inter-Agency committee in 
Washington. (ODT, along with 
Other claimant agencies, is sub- 
mitting a list of critical occupa- 
tions to WMC for action.) 

Draft boards were ordered to 
speed the review of workers under 
26, meanwhile holding up the re- 
classification of older men. 

Army and Navy were joined by a 
House military subcommittee in 
calling for the induction of 4-F's 
into special Army work corps if 
they are not engaged in essential 
work. (In this group dealers may 
now find an additional source of 
manpower.) 


All Models Listed 
Are ’39 or Older 


Several Cars and 4,600 
Motorcycles Are Also 
On Block in New York 


WASHINGTON.—Treasury 
Procurement revealed last 
week that 10,000 used Army 
trucks, previously announced 
as soon to be made available, 
are now up for sale to dealers 
throughout the country on a com- 
petitive bid basis. In addition, 4,600 
motorcycles are to be offered for 
sale in New York. 


However, although 10,000 trucks 
are up for sale, only 2,000 have 
been listed up to the present. 

In addition to the trucks, several 
1939-40 model passenger cars are 
for sale at two U. S. Customs 
Patrol offices in New York. 

Dealers, who have not done so, 
are urged to write their respective 
Procurement regional offices (see 
AuToMoTivE News, March 13), re- 
questing that they be placed on 
the list to receive invitations to 
bids. 

While not up to military stand- 
ards, the vehicles which have been 
declared surplus, are reported to 
be in serviceable condition. The 
trucks range from one to seven 
tons in capacity and are of various 
types and bodies. All are 1939 
models or older. 

Bids may not exceed Office of 
Price Administration ceiling prices, 
and in the event of equal top bids, 
sales will be either by lot or allo- 
cation, the Treasury said. 

Sales are under the supervision 
of John L. Sullivan, assistant sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who is 
generally regarded in Washington 
as one of the most trustworthy 
and able business executives in the 
Administration. 

On taking over supervision of 
the procurement division, he an- 
nounced that he would follow the 

(See TRUCKS, Page 46, Col. 5) 


Clearing Plants Big Problem, 
Auto Officials Testify 


WASHINGTON.—Clearing plants, 
of war-production machinery will | 


be the biggest reconversion prob- 
lem, automotive leaders told the 
House Postwar Planning com- 
mittee last week in appealing for 
congressional action now to expe- 
dite negotiated adjustment of re- 
conversion problems. 

In their appearance before the 
committee, B. FE. Hutchinson, 
vice-president of Chrysler Corp., 
and Henry E. Bodman, Packard 
director, predicted that much of 
the war equipment would have 
to be scrapped because it would 
be useless for civilian production 
and perhaps obsolete in the event 
of another war. 

Citing Chrysler’s problem, Hut- 
chinson said that before Chrysler 
can start making automobiles 
again, 7,000 government-owned ma- 
chine tools in Chrysler plants must 


. . « Pages 32-41 


be dismantled at a cost of $2,225,- 
000 and stored in 3,000,000 square 
feet of floor space. 

“Who is going to pay for this?” 
Hutchinson asked, “and how many 
times will Chrysler be required to 
move this machinery?” 

Hutchinson urged that war- 
contract terminations be accom- 
plished by negotiated settlement 
and not through traditional, de- 
tailed audit settlements. 

Too many rules, he said, will be 
fatal to the rapid return of civilian 
production. 

To accomplish contract termi- 
nation, Hutchinson urged that 
the government pick the best 
men available, delegate to them 
responsibility and authority, 
recognize they will make oc- 
casional honest mistakes, and 
relieve the war-contracting of- 


(See PROBLEMS, Page 8, Col. 1) 
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Safety Through New Vehicle Design? 


Indiana Dealers Urge 
Bigger Parts Discounts 


INDIANAPOLIS.—A plan under 
which dealers would be given dis- 
counts on parts and accessories 
comparable to those enjoyed by 
jobbers and other suppliers was 
proposed here recently by the In- 
diana Automobile Dealers Assn. at 
its annual meeting. 


Acting on reports that auto 
manufacturers are considering 
creation of new and separate 
parts and accessory store outlets, 
the association urged in a resolu- 
tion that before adopting such a 
plan the manufacturers first give 
serious consideration to greater 
discounts for dealers. 

Under such a plan, it was said, 
the dealers believe their establish- 
ments will provide adequate outlets 
for a full and complete supply of 
parts and accessories. 

At the meeting, the association 


New Car Quota 
10,000 for Apr.; 
30,000 Remain 


WASHINGTON.—A quota of 10,- 
000 cars, to be available for eligible 
motorists in April, was announced 
Saturday by the Office of Price 
Administration. 

At the same time the OPA 
stated that there are now only, 
roughly calculated, about 30,000 
new passenger vehicles remaining 
in the ration pool. 

Of the cars still held, the OPA 
expects to release all but 10,000 
between now and July 1. There 
were 520,000 vehicles frozen at the 
inception~of car rationing in Feb- 
ruary 1942. 


Auto Know-How 


Boosts Allison’s 
Horsepower 40% 


DETROIT.—Application of auto- 
motive technique and engineering 


and metallurgical know-how, in 
connection with the precision 
building of aircraft engine parts, 
has raised by 40 percent the horse- 
power of the Allison liquid-cooled 
fighter plane engine with no in- 
crease in the over-all weight. 


This was one of numerous high- 
lights on the contribution of the 
automobile industry to wartime 
aviation progress disclosed Thurs- 
day at the Allison-Cadillac “Fifth 
Anniversary” observance of co- 
operative effort between these two 
divisions of General Motors on the 
Allison engine building program. 

First of the automobile com- 
panies to “enter the _ service,” 
Cadillac in March, 1939, undertook 
to build the important precision 
parts of the Allison engine, includ- 
ing crankshaft, camshaft, piston 
pin and connecting rods to assure 
Allison a larger volume of preci- 
sion parts to meet expanding Army 
needs. 

On this fifth anniversary of the 
signing of original contracts, Cadil- 
lac played host to 14 Allison 
officials from Indianapolis, headed 
by General Manager E. B. Newill, 
in a full day’s program keynoted 
by the theme “Teamwork for 
Victory.” 


Tompkins to Take 
Brief Rest 


WASHINGTON. —L. D. Tomp- 
kins, deputy rubber director, will 
continue with his duties in the 
Office of the Rubber Director after 
taking a brief rest in accordance 
with orders from his physician, 
Director Bradley Dewey announced 
last week. 

Tompkins had _ submitted his 
resignation, but was persuaded to 
remain temporarily, Dewey said. 
After a few weeks of rest, he will 
give as much time as his health 
will permit to the completion of 
the rubber program. 


“Dealers Tell Me,” by John O. Munn, 
is an open forum for the expression of 
dealers’ opinions. 


took a definite stand on a num- 
ber of other important problems, 
including dealer discounts, li- 
censing laws and dealer-manu- 
facturer councils. 


All officers of the association 
were reelected. They are Frederick 
M. Sutter, Columbus, president; F. 
C. Yeager, South Bend, and Bruce 
C. Kixmiller, Vincennes, vice-presi- 
dents, and William R. Krafft, 
Indianapolis, secretary and trea- 
surer. 


Directors reelected are Fred E. 
Siess, Lebanon; W. C. McLain, An- 
derson, and C. H. Wallerich, In- 
dianapolis, New directors are 
Joseph E. O’Daniel, Evansville, and 
Ralph Wallar, Richmond. 

Taking cognizance of suggestions 
in recent months for a downward 
revision of car-dealer discounts, the 
dealers resolved: 

“That such discounts must be 
maintained at a minimum of the 
present levels to meet increased 
dealer costs of doing business, 
both at present and in the post- 
war period, and that should any 
revision be considered, careful 
thought and study must be given 
to the probability of even greater 
increases in costs of labor, taxes, 
rents, materials and supplies, to- 
gether with the probable neces- 
sity of increased capital invest- 
ments.” 

Another resolution directed the 
association’s president to appoint a 
special secret committee to study 
and make recommendations as to 
the advisability of a state licensing 
law governing and controlling the 
operations of car manufacturers 
and their representatives, distribu- 
tors and new and used car dealers. 

The members decided that the 
interests of both manufacturers 
and dealers could be best served 
by a factory-dealer council similar 
to that in effect in the General 
Motors group. It was urged that 
similar arrangements be made with 
other manufacturers. 

Proposed federalizing of the state 
social-security program was con- 
demned by the dealers. In another 
resolution, the dealers. praised 
Rep. Charles R. Halleck, of In- 
diana, for his work on behalf of 
small business. 


Administration’s 
Surplus Bill 
Is Delayed 


WASHINGTON. — Administration 
leaders did not submit a surplus 
property disposal bill to Congress 
last week as they had expected to 
do. Various conferences were held, 
but agreements could not be reach- 
ed on conflicting opinions. 

Since Congress recessed on 
Saturday until Apr. 12, there is 
no likelihood ef any important 
action being taken before the 
legislators return to work. 
Further hearings on the Patman 
bill, containing the major NADA 
proposals, are likely to be held 
when congress returns. Members 
of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency committee who agreed to 
postpone final action on reporting 
out the Patman bill are emphatic 
in their declarations that they are 
not going to abandon support of 
the measure. 

Suggestion has been made that 
John M. Hancock and John L. 
Sullivan, assistant secretary of 
Treasury, who is handling auto- 
mobile sales, be called for 
further testimony. 

An Administration leader who is 
helping draft the surplus property 
bill told Automotive News last week 
that it was not the Administra- 
tion’s purpose to write much sur- 
plus property legislation. He ex- 
pressed the personal view that a 
provision would be written into the 
bill merely permitting Administra- 
tor Clayton to carry on under 
legislation the work he now is do- 
ing under executive order. 

This would be a temporary ar- 
rangement to meet Administration 
requests that Clayton be given an 
opportunity to organize his office 
before tying him down with the 
congressional acts. 


Killick Cites Failure of Driver Training to Lick Problem, 
Urges Production of ‘Fool Proof’ Car 


By Victor W. Killick 
Chief, Bureau of Statistics, California 
Department of Motor Vehicles 


American motor car manufactur- 
ers have always built good automo- 
biles. No industrial production for 
general public 
yse incorporates 
a greater number 
of selected im- 
provements for 
the user’s protec- 
tion. 

Although the 
automotive indus- 
try has spent 
millions in tech- 
nical _ research, 
and other mil- 
lions have gone 
into practical de- 
signing, and in the making of 
innumerable parts and_= special 
equipment to protect life and limb, 
we have witnessed, in the passing 
years, a growing massacre on our 
streets and highways of appalling 
proportions. 


Traffic accidents in these United 
States constitute our most extrava- 
gant national waste. They cause 
known economic losses in excess of 
a billion dollars annually, and leave 
in their wake a trail of continued 
misery, suffering, broken homes, 
and an irreplaceable loss of man- 
power only equalled by the ravishes 
of warfare. 


The industry has a profound 
interest in this problem, not only 
from the sentimental and hu- 
manitarian standpoint, but di- 
rectly from a cold-blooded, dol- 
lars-and-cents business stand- 
point. Of the over thirty thou- 
sand motorists killed, and a 
million or more injured, in traffic 
each year throughout the coun- 
try, two-thirds of those killed, 
and one-half of those injured, 
are registered vehicle owners, 
former customers of the indus- 
try, who will never again buy a 
motor vehicle. 


Neither the industry nor those 
agencies of government assigned to 
regulate traffic could have possibly 
foreseen how the public would use, 
or—shall we say—abuse the use of 
the fine protection afforded in the 
automobile. Some of us have hac 
a rude awakening to the fact tha 
the so-called campaign of “drive: 
safety education” is not bearing 
desired fruit. 

Too much cannot be expected of 
the driver. Students of the public’s 
driving habits tell us that not five 
in each hundred of the country’s 
population could ever, or will ever, 
meet the exacting requirements for 
expert driving.: Most people are 
hopelessly limited in capacity, 
physically, mentally and by experi- 
ence, to ever become expert. No 
amount of training can alter this 
condition. We cannot make hu- 
manity over. We will never make 
the mass of our motorists expert. 

Furthermore, expert driving is 
not the solution of the traffic acci- 
dent problem, since most of the 
accidents are happening to the best 
drivers we have. It is not the 
“novice” or “learner,” nor the “re- 
peater” who is responsible for any 
great number of crashes. It is, in 
reality, the man who has satisfac- 
torily passed an operator’s test 
with high score, and has had years 
of accident-free driving experience, 
who is involved in the most serious 
crashes. 


V. W. Killick 


* * * 


New Principles 


Needed? 


Perhaps there is a more funda- 
mental approach to the traffic acci- 
dent problem—one that does not 
depend for its success so much 
upon the capricious judgment of 
the driver or his frail human abili- 
ties. Can we get under the driver 
and redesign the vehicle so as to 
protect him against himself? 

The multitude of traffic accidents 
is not a reflection on the efficiency, 
or lack of safety foresight in the 
construction of automobiles. Rec- 
ords of every state show that pure 
mechanical failures, as a primary 
cause of accidents, are few and far 
between. Nor is it a reflection on 
highway engineering or traffic en- 
forcement, in the main. 

The big, underlying reason for 
the majority of the present day 

(Continued on Page 44, Col. 3) 
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PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN in a current model sedan of conventional design 


Camera was placed in exact position of driver’s eyes for each picture. 


Each 


view illustrates what each eye sees individually. 
In top _ the view seen by the left ir shows a small p:rtien o 
mo 


an auto 
from the driver’s eye. 
pletel 


ile parked at the curb on the latera 
The right-hand corner post of the driver’s car com- 
hides nearly nine-tenths of the parked vehicle. 


street, approximately G° ice 


In the lower picture, 


the view seen with the — eye shows a small portion of the front rich 


wheel of the parked vehicle. The 


represent the combined view as seen by the two eyes of the 


two photographs considered togethe 
driver 


simultaneously and expose the serious defect which the large corner pos 
has upon the driver’s ability to see easily in lateral directions. 
Note the extended area on the lateral street surface which is blocked out 


by this corner post. 
and drawin 
feet wide, i 
of the useful surface of this street is 


By measuring the distances along the opposite cu- |; 
parallel lines on the surface of the 
was discovered in this instance that a total of 1,475 square fee 


lateral street whicn is 4¢ 


blocked out to the driver’s view. 


Also note that due to the slope of the post a greater extent of the landscape 
is blocked out to the driver’s eye than would be obtained if the posts wer. 


vertical. 


Thus, the latest design in windshield corner posts creates even 


more serious vision difficulty than obtained in car models a decade ago. 


Detroit Region Turning Out 
13% of Nation’s Arms Total 


DETROIT.—As of Feb. 1, 1944, 
the Detroit region of the War Pro- 
duction Board held $19,403,736,000 
of major war supply and facility 
contracts, the Regional WPB office 
said last week. This amounted to 
13.6 percent of the total war pro- 
duction of the United States, which 
was listed by WPB at $187,288,684,- 
000. 
Of the $19 billion total, the Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission, Trea- 
sury, and Foreign Purchasing 
Commissions held all but $171,000,- 
000, the remainder being dis- 
tributed to the Department of 
Commerce, Federal Works Agency, 
Federal Security Agency, War 
Manpower Commission and Na- 
tional Housing Agency. 

The supply contracts through 
January, 1944, held by regional 
concerns totaled $18,075,790,000, 
broken down into $5,645,338,000 for 
aircraft, $806,872,000 for ships, 
$7,011,520,000 for ordnance, and 
$4,612,068,000 for all others. Facility 
projects through December, 1943, 
totaled $1,156,119,000, broken down 
into $1,080,020,000 for industrial and 
$76,099,000 for military. 

Distribution of major war supply 
contracts by industrial areas in 
Michigan through January was: 
Battle Creek, $166,630,000; Detroit, 
$12,745,525,000; Flint, $1,813,012,000; 
Grand Rapids, $186,737,000; Muske- 
gon, $437,616,000; Saginaw-Bay City, 
$338,629,000; Toledo, $720,448,000; 
and the remainder of the region, 
which includes the entire Lower 
Peninsula and three counties in the 
Upper Peninsula, $3,450,460,000. 

Facility projects, through Decem- 
ber, 1943, were distributed in these 
industrial areas as follows: Battle 
Creek, $28,456,000; Detroit, $588,- 


355,000; Flint, $94,034,000; Grand 
Rapids, $26,234,000; Muskego 
$12,734,000; Saginaw-Bay City, 
$38,435,000; Toledo, $74,106,000; and 
the remainder of the region, $748 
928,000. 

The Detroit industrial azea with 
$12,745,525,000 total war contract: 
leads the nation. The Newark- 
Jersey City area was second wit 
$9,008,055,000, Los Angeles thiré 
with $8,913,012,000, and Chicago 
fourth with $8,619,446,000. 

For purposes of the study, thé 
Battle Creek industrial area in- 
cluded Calhoun county; the Detro 
area, Oakland and Wayne counties? 
Flint, Genesee county; Grand Ra- 
pids, Kent county; Muskego 
Muskegon county; Sagincw-Ba 
City area, Bay, Midland and Sag- 
inaw counties; and Tolcdo, Luca 
county. 

“The record of Region X? ig 
particularly impressive, with ~-3, 
percent of all war production con- 
centrated in the region, well jusci 
fying the title Arsenal of Demo 
racy,” said Carsten Tiedeman, 
WPB regional director. 

“The job which is immediatel} 
ahead is evidenced by the fact 
that war contracts call for approxi 
mately 23 percent greater produc- 
tion in 1944 than in 1943 in this 
region. We cannot afford to falte 
now that we are on the brink o 
invasion.” 


ODT Pam ph let 


A pamphlet, Rehabilitation and Pr: 
ventive Maintenance, dealing with th 
Office of Defense Transportation's re- 
habilitation program for trucks ang 
buses and the kindred subject of pr 
ventive maintenance measures to main= 
tain existing transportation equ'pment. 
is being distributed by the Occ ¢ 
Information, ODT, Washington 25, 
C., ODT announced recently, 
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‘Workable’ U.C. Ceiling 


By John 0. Munn 


Dealers’ or salesmen’s comments, questions or requests may be 
addressed to John 0. Munn in care of Automotive News, Detroit, 
and the writer’s name will be kept in confidence if requested. 


T is the obvious responsibility of 
this column to continue its earn- 
est endeavor to influence OPA not 
o put price ceilings on used cars. 
e have tried diligently in the past 
few months to marshal arguments 
0 support this position entirely 


= com the standpoint of public in- 


terest. The facts and logic pre- 
ented have also been a sincere 
attempt to convince Washington 
authorities that price ceilings on 
sed cars could not turn out other- 


' wise than as a complete fiasco. 


on 


The OPA has a tremendous job 
on its hands. It is doing a real 
job, in spite of many handicaps 

nd insufficient funds. And to 

ndertake a program so impos- 
sible of administration as _ this 
would inevitably react to the 
detriment of its other activities. 


* * # 


Prices Sent 


o Printer? 
E transportation system of 
our country would break down 
1uch quicker with used car price 
ceilings than without. Used car 
eilings would bring another up- 
oar on Capitol Hill, more congres- 
sional investigations, more prying 
into each OPA activity, and more 
owerful attempts to limit OPA’s 
authority. 


Just now there is a rumor that 
Appendix A in the new proposed 
regulations has been released to 
he printer. I hope the rumor is 
without foundation. Appendix A, 
of course, is the ceiling price of 
used cars. It is probably almost 
as large a volume as the famous 
used truck Regulation 341, which 
since has been amended, but 
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Dealers 


W. D. Uppecrarr (Buick), Topeka, 
Kans., was Topeka’s gift to the 
orld 56 years ago the 19th of this 
onth. After his marriage, he 
ran the parental farm just outside 
opeka for about 14 years. Per- 
Suaded to try out as an automobile 
salesman during the winter of 1923, 
e won a gold watch for his first 
month’s effort. That was the turn- 
ing point in his career. In 1929 
le became a partner in the Buick 
dealershtp in Topeka and in 1937 
became sole owner. He is par- 
cularly proud of the fact that the 
firm has never sold anything but 
Buicks. Updegraff, like many deal- 
rs, is a modern, successful busi- 
ness executive. He has not only 
een resourceful enough to carry 
is business through the depres- 
sion and through the war effort, 
ut is active in civic and trade as- 
sociation affairs. Just now he is 
chairman of the Motor Advisory 
ommittee for the ODT for Kansas. 
* * * 


GLEN O. SMALicoms (Chevrolet), 
Burlingame, Calif., and a native 
of that state, celebrated his 49th 
birthday on Apr. 10. He entered 
the business as a factory repre- 
sentative for Chevrolet, and 

Started his own dealership in 
1919. It would take a lot of space 
to reveal his current and past 
sivic and association activities. 
He has now gone all-out in the 
civilian war effort, including 
membership on a Selective Serv- 
ice Board and War Bond and 
Scrap Drive committees. In the 
past he has heaued the local 
chamber of commerce and both 
vocal and state American Legion 
activities... He also has a large 
following among dealers in 

orthern California, having been 
president of the San Mateo 
County and Northern California 
Dealer associations—the latter for 
several terms—as well as Oak- 
and zone executive manager of 
he Chevrolet Mutual Dealers 
Assn. He has always contended 
hat the automobile business is 
pne continuous source of inter- 

(Continued on Page 46, Col. 3) 


which was promulgated original- 
ly in April, 1943. 


* * 


Industry Never 


Has Set Prices 

S an example of the impractic- 

ability and the unfairness of 
used car ceiling prices, it should 
be pointed out that the industry in 
all its history never attempted to 
establish firm prices on any used 
cars. It is true that it has been 
the practice of the trade, both the 
national association recently and 
private enterprise for a long time 
previously, to publish price guide 
books on used cars. Let me point 
out the significance of the fact that 
the title in each case was “Guide 
Book.” They never were intended 
to establish definite, fixed prices, 
because everyone in this industry 
knows that there are no two cars, 
even of the same year, make and 
body style, that are worth the 
same exact price. And the dealer 
who handled a particular line could 
more accurately gauge the local 
market value of used cars of that 
line which were offered to him 
than any Guide Book listing. 

What these guide books were 
principally used for was to iden- 
tify the car which was offered 
for trade, and in case it was of 
a line that the dealer was not 
familiar with, the book would 
give him some idea of its value 
on which he could base his own 
judgment as he inspected the 
condition of the car. 


* + * 


Would Violate 


Legislation 

UIDE books were never in- 

tended for any other use, and 
were not used in any other way. 
In any event, no dealer or group 
of dealers had a monopoly on the 
purchase of a used car. If the price 
offered was in any way out of line, 
the owner of the car had the op- 
portunity and privilege of selling it 
to any one of the 130,000,000 per- 
sons who live in America. 

In the law passed by Congress 
last summer, the OPA was in- 
structed to follow customary 
trade practices in promulgating 
rules and regulations. Printing 
such a list, or setting a standard 
price on all cars of a certain 
make, year and body style, would 
not only be obviously unfair to 
the owners of these cars, but in 
the estimation of many, would 
not be carrying out the edict of 
Congress. 

ck * * 


Would Accelerate 


Breakdown 

S we pointed out before, the 

establishment of definite price 
ceilings on used cars would be un- 
fair, unsound, unjust and caprici- 
ous. It would put a penalty on the 
owner who has kept his car in good 
condition or driven it but a few 
miles, as against the owner who 
has piled up a lot of miles and who 
has not taken good care of it. OPA 
would have a hard time defending 
its action to Congress, to its own 
local boards, to the car owners who 
want to sell and the people who 
want to buy used cars, and to the 
public at large. Such action on the 
part of OPA would be catastrophic, 
not only for the reasons stated 
above, and the weakening of public 
respect for the rest of the OPA 
program, but because it would 
greatly accelerate the breaking 
down of the transportation system 
of America. 

This would be caused by the 
fact that the regulations, even 
though they provide for a 25 
percent discount to the dealer 
when he sells a vehicle under a 
warranty, actually offer no op- 
portunity for a dealer to enter 
the picture and thus assure 
necessary reconditioning of cars 
between sales. Obviously, no cars 
would be offered to dealers at 
the ceiling price, except those 

(Continued on Page 46, Col. 1) 


Dealers in Uniform 


Lieut. Col. Wm. M. Liddon 
(Pontiac), Nashville, Tenn., 
was born in Osceola, Ark., 
Feb. 26, 1903. He started in 
the business as a factory 
representative. In 1936 he 
took on the Pontiac contract 
in Nashville, where his firm 
still carries on in his absence. 


Col. Liddon has always 
been active in dealer associa- 
tion affairs and has been 
president of the Nashville, as 
well as the Tennessee state 
groups. He took a prominent 
part in organizing NADA 
ordnance regiments, was 
awarded a commission, and 
is now stationed at headquar- 
ters of the S.O.S. Ordnance 
Service, somewhere in Eng- 
land. 


Dealers Oppose 
Rhode Island 


. e e 
Licensing Bill 

PROVIDENCE. — (UTPS).— The 
Rhode Island Registry of Motor 
Vehicles would be empowered to 
draw up a “set of regulations 
governing the operations of all 
automobile dealers in the _ state 
under a resolution providing for 
the licensing of dealers introduced 
in the House of Representatives 


last week by Rep. Herman D. 
Ferrara, Providence Democrat. 


If the bill is passed, dealers 
would be required to pay license 
fees of $50 for main offices and 
each branch office. The registrar 
of motor vehicles would draft a 
set of regulations and have power 
to suspend licenses after a hearing 
for violations. 


The dealers oppose the measure, 
according to former Congressman 
Harry Sandager, president of the 
Rhode Island Automobile Dealers 
Assn. He said the dealers are oper- 
ating under enough handicaps al- 
ready with rationing and shortages. 


Offered by Dealer 


SACRAMENTO, Calif.—Althoug]: 
vigorously opposing imposition of 
OPA’s used car price ceiling, S. R 
Beamer, sales manager of Capitcl 
Chevrolet Co. here, believes “it is 
going to be necessary for the in- 
dustry to support a workable plan 
of price control” to avoid a 
bureaucratic proposal and_ has 
drafted a regulation which he be- 
lieves would work to the benefit 
of all. 

Beamer’s plan, he says, would in- 
sure “adequate reconditioning anu 
guarantee, eliminate the retentior: 
of any kind of gasoline ration 
books, stop cross-country driving 
for resale purposes, keep repair 
shops open, insure the collection 
of sales taxes On all deals, and 
practically eliminate all possibility 
of a black market and _ insure 
proper distribution.” 

Here is Beamer’s plan in detail: 

“Forward: If a job is necessary 
and needs doing, it is worth doing 
right; then let us resolve to do it 
right or not at all. 

“All private owners of used cars 
and trucks wishing to sell their 
vehicles would be required to sell 
them to a designated agency of the 
government. Receiving stations 
would be estabilshed in the prin- 
cipal cities and towns where quali- 
fied appraisers would appraise cars 
offered for sale and determine 
their value according to OPA 
established price. The cars would 
then be distributed percentage- 
wise to licensed dealers who main- 
tain a repair shop for the pur- 
pose of conditioning used motor 
vehicles. 

“Said dealers would be required 
to condition said cars and to sell 
them at a price to be determined 
by the OPA. The dealer would 
have no trade-in. All cars would 
be turned in to the government 
agency. States would not accept 
transfers from anyone other than 
a licensed dealer, all transfers to 
be accompanied by a report of 
sale. 

“Example: John Brown has a 
1941 Chevrolet Special Deluxe Sport 
Sedan he wishes to sell; he would 
drive his car to the nearest re- 
ceiving station, the appraiser would 
determine what repairs and con- 
ditioning was necessary and the 
approximate cost of preparing the 
ear for resale. 


The OPA paying price is $1,000 
Cost of Conditioning 100 


Example 1: 


Brown receives $ 900 


Example 2: If the car was rough and 
badly worn, 
The OPA paying price is $1,000 
Cost of Conditioning 400 


Brown receives $ 600 


“The cars are then passed on to 
dealers with the appraisal slips 
attached. The dealer does the 
work and is allowed a markup of 
25 percent of the purchase price for 
handling, delivery, guarantee, and 
profit. The car in Example 1 would 
retail for $1,225, and the car in 


Iowa Dealers Complete Plans 


For Conference Apr. 3-4 


DES MOINES. — Arrangements 
were completed last week for a 
meeting of the Iowa Automobile 
Dealers Assn. in Fort Des Moines 
Hotel Apr. 3-4, which will cover 
problems of dealers in wartime 
and postwar plans. 

On Apr. 3 in the afternoon, the 
directors from the 99 counties of 
Iowa and officers of the association 
will convene to discuss the ac- 
tivities of the association during 
the past year and plans for the 
future. This will be followed by a 
dinner at 6:30 p.m. honoring the 
directors. 

At 9 am., Apr. 4, the dealers 
will be welcomed. A_ business 
session will start at 10:30 a.m. 
with President Walter P. Mahoney, 
of Sioux City, presiding. Luncheon 
will be served at noon and Arthur 
Brayton, of the Des Moines Con- 
vention Bureau, will give the wel- 
coming address. 

There are several speakers 
scheduled for the afternoon meet- 


ing which will begin at 2 p.m. 
David Castles, of St. Louis, past 
president of NADA, will speak on 
the future plans of the National 
Automobile Dealers Assn. and the 
disposal of surplus war materials. 

Tom Roberts, the association 
legal counsel, will cover salary and 
wage stabilization problems of to- 
day. Other subjects which will be 
discussed on the afternoon pro- 
gram will be the future of ration- 
ing, manpower difficulties, used car 
price ceilings and dealer-factory 
relations. The annual banquet is 
scheduled in the evening with Bob 
Burlingame, news commentator of 
Radio Station WHO, as speaker. 

With the new-car supply being 
practically exhausted in Iowa, 
many new problems to face and a 
legislative year on the way, the 
association Officials anticipate a 
large turnout of dealers for this 
meeting. It has been suggested that 
the dealers share the ride to Des 
Moines whenever possible. 


Example 2 would retail for $1,150. 

“Prices could be adjusted up or 
down to cope with any situation 
that might arise. 

“The one great argument against 
a ceiling is that it would level the 
price of all cars of a make and 
year model. However, under this 
plan appraisers could discriminate 
in order to reward the owner of 
an exceptional vehicle or to penal- 
ize a vehicle that was badly worn. 

“The plan could be made self- 
supporting, if that is desired. It 
would probably cost much less 
than the price of policing and at- 
tempted enforcement of a ceiling 
similar to MPR 341.” 


Dealers in Neb. 
Assail Used 
Car Ceiling 


OMAHA.—In annual session here 
last week, 300 Nebraska automo- 
bile dealers adopted resolutions 
opposing price ceilings on used 
cars, asked for adequate gasoline 
for demonstrations and deliveries 
and pledged united effort to keep 
Nebraska and America on wheels 
until after the emergency. 

Ray Chamberlain, executive vice- 
president of the National Automo- 
bile Dealers Assn., described the 
activities of NADA at Washing- 
ton. He urged cooperation in an 
effort to protect the interests of 
the industry now and after the 
emergency. Chamberlain said he 
did not expect new cars on the 
market until July 1, 1945, or 
later. 

“It is also generally  con- 
ceded,” he said, “that for some 
time after the official end of the 
war there will be no new 
models. The so-called ‘dream’ cars 
are just that—dreams. When the 
manufacturers start up again they 
will begin right where they left 
off with their 1942 cars.” 

President O. C. Brickell, of Fair- 
bury was reelected, as was Secre- 
tary-Treasurer William Mobray, of 
Lincoln. Other officers are H. G. 
Berg, Norfolk, and Joe Souder, 
North Platte, vice-presidents. Di- 
rectors are O. C. Brickell; William 
Mobray; A. H. Jones, Hastings; C. 
G. Yost, Sutton; Clarence Vigen, 
Nebraska City; Glen Anderson, 
Oakland; Charles Gonderinger, At- 
kinson; Ben Hormer, McCook; R. 
E. Vinson, Blair; W. E. Dewey, 
Omaha; Floyd Adams, Ponca; A. 
J. Gilman, Scottsbluff; M. W. Os- 
born, Sidney; W. N. Coryell, 
Wayne; John Nickel, Western; Ed- 
ward Morehead, Falls City. 


Warrington Quits 
CADA Post 


CINCINNATI.— John R. War- 
rington has resigned as secretary- 
manager of the Cincinnati Auto- 
mobile Dealers Assn.,_ effective 
April 1, to become manager of the 
L. B. Harrison club for young men 
here. He has been a member of 
the club for 30 years and a direc- 
tor for six years. 

Warrington has managed the 
activities of the auto trade organi- 
zation for seven years. During 
that period it enjoyed its largest 
growth, until now nearly every 
automotive firm eligible for mem- 
bership is included. He has been 
a member of and active in the 
affairs of the Automotive Trade 
Association Managers. 


Shortage of Mechanics 
Hits Army in Chicago 
CHICAGO.—Firsthand experi- 
ence with the woes of manpower 
shortage, a plague to dealers 
here for many months, is now 
being encountered by the Army. 


Col. W. J. Corr, commanding 
officer of the Chicago ordnance 
service command, has issued an 
appeal for more civilian me- 
chanics to service nearly 300 
Army trucks awaiting attention 
of the undermanned shops of 
the command. 
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It’s Not Worth It 


OME dealers again are being foolishly obstinate. They 

are taking in cars on trade from inductees, on the basis 
of delivery of the new car after the war is over, and are 
not putting the money in escrow or in the hands of an inde- 
pendent bank or finance company. 

Very few—if any—of these dealers have any idea of 
being other than straightforward and honest in these deals 
—they have no intention of cheating their customers out 
of a cent. Most of these dealers feel that, because they are 
now in a better financial shape than ever before—or because 
they have been doing business at the same stand for years, 
— are a very good credit risk for the boy who trades in 

is car. 

Maybe they now are — maybe they will continue to be. 

But so many things can happen between now and the 
end of the war that might change the present economic 
picture of today’s dealers that—in the interest of the dealer 
and the industry—taking this risk is not justified. 

Finance companies have developed a method of handling 
such sales that takes the dealer off the hook entirely, and 
will protect both the buyer and the industry. These plans 
are so set up that the dealer doesn’t lose anything by using 
these firms for such sales—nor would it cost him anything 
to put the money received from the sale of the traded car 
in escrow in a bank. 

Dealers should not assume this risk—in their own interest 
or in the interest of the industry of which they are a part. 

Just a few failures here and there—just a few hundred 
returning soldiers who couldn’t get their cars because the 
dealer they did business with had died or defaulted—would 
bring the wrath of disastrous legislation down on the heads 
of all dealers—and in the eyes of the public tend to make 
all dealers irresponsible and unworthy of trust. 


Unity Is Needed 


ONFUSION worse confounded is in the offing on the 

reconversion of the automotive industry to a peacetime 
basis. Not only are myriads of committees in both the 
House and the Senate endeavoring to horn in on the legisla- 
tion that must be enacted to speed up the orderly transition 
of industry manufacturing back to their original status, but 
so are the bureaucratic agencies which have had some 
measure of control over the industry during the war. 

And if that were not enough, the automotive industry 
itself doesn’t present any too solid a front. 

True the automobile and truck manufacturing heads are 
getting together to present their ideas in a body—but they 
aren’t the entire industry. The jobbers, parts manufac- 
turers, vehicle dealers, independent shops and purveyors all 
have a substantial voice in the automotive industry. 

“Too many cooks spoil the broth” is an adage that has 
stood the test for eons, and it is very applicable here. 

What the industry needs and should fight for is that 
there be but one voice of authority in Washington with 
which to work out all postwar problems. 

At the same time it would be only good business and 
strategy for all of the industry—vehicle makers, dealers, 
jobbers, etc.—to present industry problems with one voice. 

Let’s be smart, like the rails, and have unity of voice to 
one source. 


As far back as 1912 which, if my 
memory serves me correctly, was 
just 20 years before Hitler became 
dictator of Germany, I spent 
several weeks in that already un- 

happy country. Even 

BRASS then it was the aristo- 
BUTTON cratic army officers 
PHOBIA Who were pushing 

people around. I mean 
that literally, too, because if the 
ordinary citizen or his frau were 
so unfortunate as to meet any man 
in uniform, above the rank of a 
common soldier, on the narrow 
sidewalk of the village street, they 
quickly stepped into the cobbled 
street, even if the horse manure 
had not been swept up for the 
day, to let the surly, bemonacled 
officer strut his stuff. That was 
quite a shock to visiting Ameri- 
cans in that day and never ceased 
to be a topic of ridicule on the 
return voyage. No German officer 
who considered himself a gentle- 
man (and in their own opinion, at 
least, they all were) would think of 
carrying even the smallest pack- 
age on the street. It was no un- 
common sight to see a strapping 
young officer, carrying no more 
than his gloves and a swagger- 
stick, followed by a porter old 
enough to be his grandfather, bent 
nearly double under the load of 
the officer’s luggage. 

* * # 


There is something about a uni- 
form, particularly if it sports any- 
thing above a non-com’s ratings, 
which is apt to give some humans 
a slight touch of grandure, which 
is less noticeable, they tell me, the 
closer you get to the smell of 
burning powder. Now this all 
comes back to my mind, not be- 
cause I have had any unpleasant 
experiences with officers, but be- 
cause I think I can detect a 
tendency, if ever so slight, in the 
direction of army dictation and 
dominance right here in America. 
Drew Pearson, in a recent column, 
recited the experience of labor un- 
rest stirred up at the General 
Electric plant in Schenectady, N. Y. 
It seems the men there were given 
instructions to break up a large 
quantity of new radio equipment, 
not because it was valueless and 
defective, but simply because it 
was now considered by the army 
to be obsolete and therefore un- 
fitted for military use. The men 
objected, because they realized the 
present value of this equipment for 
civilian use. They knew the mate- 
rials and hours which had been 
put into its manufacture and they 
knew also that it was their money 
which had helped to pay for it! 

x ® * 


To substantiate this possible 
trend of army domination and pig- 
headedness towards civilians’ 
rights, I recently uncovered an- 
other example which I think quite 
as significant and which, perhaps 
only by coincidence, also relates 
to radio. A civilian employe in 
radio maintenance at one of the 
army airfields tells me that the 
tubes in the radio equipment of 
every airplane are inspected daily. 
If the slightest possible weakness 
or flaw is detected in a tube, it is 
immediately broken up, tossed in 
the waste can and sold as mixed- 
materials for little or nothing. This 
radio expert tells me that prac- 
tically nine out of 10 of these dis- 
carded tubes would give usable 
service in an ordinary home receiv- 
ing set for upwards of a year. 

Now we do not for a moment 
question the removal of any tube, 
for the slightest reason from a 
military airplane, nor would we 
give the matter even a_ second 
thought, were it not for the fact 
that the army Officers insist that 
these tubes be immediately de- 
stroyed, at a time when it is next 
to impossible for a civilian to re- 
place a burned-out tube. At a time, 
too, when millions of radio receiv- 
ing sets are out of service and as 
many American citizens deprived 
of this instrument of free-speech, 
which should be their prime right 
in this modern world as citizens 


of a democracy. 


*- *+ * 
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There are, unquestionably, count- | 
less examples of just this sort of| Prussian. As a matter of fact, it 
thing which makes any hard-| will undoubtedly be the boys in 


working, frugal American 
payer’s blood boil, if only because 
it is so un-American and patently 


tax-|the tanks, 
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Let’s Get Together, Boys 


In This Corner 


‘Penalizing Law-Abiders ..’ [J 


The views expressed in this column are those of our readers. 


Anon 
served upon request. 


At Mercy 


I note on your editorial page of 
Feb. 21 notation on statement from 
R. H. Roth, president of Roth 
Motor Co., wherein he states his 
mechanics are frozen on the job, 
but his porter is not. 


From the experience we have 
had on this WMC setup, I am 
afraid that he will find that the 
mechanics are not very solidly 
frozen either. 

Oct. 11, 1943, one of our me- 
chanics took a job with a dealer in 
adjoining county. I reported it to 
WMC and they took the matter up 
with the dealer and employe. The 
employe claimed that he did not 
know he had to have certificate of 
availability and immediately made 
application for same on grounds 
that he would have better health in 
his new location. WMC office in 
Pikeville, Ky., denied him (em- 
ploye) certificate of availability. 
Employe took appeal and lost. 


The dealer and employe then 
made up a contract whereby dealer 
was renting space to the employe 
and claimed employe was working 
for himself. This worked. After 
this proved a good means of eva- 
sion, three more of our mechanics 
and body men left around the first 
of February, 1944. One went 
across the street from us and used 
the same setup; another went to 
Lexington, Ky., on the same pre- 
text and another to Frankfort, Ky. 

With the matter as it is now, 
USES cannot find any mechanics 
for us, and it is not legal for us to 
go out and hunt men, but on the 
other hand if other dealers come 
to our place and hire our men | 
there is nothing done about it. 

The way it looks to us is that 
the regulation places the man that 
wants to live within the law at the 
mercy of the fellow that disregards 
the law.—_KYVA Motor Co., Ine. | 
(Pontiac), Whitesburg, Ky. 


Thanks Donor 


I want you to know I was im- 
mensely pleased to receive the 
Almanac for 1943. Having been 
away from the automobile business | 


planes and foxholes 
overseas who will be maddest 
about it when they return.—G.M:S. 


ous contributions will not be accepted but confidence will 


since January, 1942, and clear ou 

of the country since September of 
that year, you can readily see there 
is much to interest me in your 
publication. The more appreciated 
in that someone’s thoughtfulness 
has enabled me to keep apace, t 

an extent, with progress and de-. 
velopment. I assure you the Al- 
manac was warmly welcomed anda 
will be frequently consulted in 
days ahead. 


Today I received the Jan. § 
edition, which was the first since 
November of last year. Since this 
may be accountable to my change 
in address some months ago, I 
would like to have you inform the 
mailing section of my change in 
station; am sure this will provide 
surer and faster receipt. As things 
are shaping, I'll be anxiously 
awaiting the next issue. 


As the donor of my 1944 sub- 
scription withheld his identity I 
am unable to properly express my 
appreciation to him; therefore, 
thank you both sincerely.—Roserr 
Ervin, APO 709, San Francisco. 


Coming Events 


APRIL 
3-4—Des Moines (Fort Des Moine 
Hotel). Iowa Automobile Dealers 
Assn. wartime conference. 
5-7—New York (Hotel New Yorker) 
SAE National Aeronautic Meeting. 


MAY 
17-18—Chicago (Hotel Knickerbocker, 
SAE National Diesel Fuel & Lubri- 
cants Meeting. 


JUN 
5-7—Detroit (Hotel Book-Cadillac) 
SAE National War Materiel Meeting 
26-30— New York (Waldonf-Astoria). 
Annual meeting of American Societ 
for Testing Materials. 


| 28-29—Philadelphia (Bellevue-Strat- 


ford). SAE National Transportation 
Meeting. 
AUGUST 
24-25—Portland, Ore. (Multnomat 
Hotel). SAE National West Coast 
Transportation Meeting. 
SEPTEMBER 
13-15—Milwaukee (Hotel Schroeder) 
SAE National Tractor Meeting. 
OCTOBER 
5-7—Los Angeles (Hotel Biltmore). Na- 
tional Aircraft Engineering & Pro 
duction Meeting. 
NOVEMBER 
9-10—Tulsa (Hotel Mayo). SAE Na 
tional Fuels & Lubricants Meeting. 
DECEMBER 
4-6—Chicago (Hotel Knickerbocker) 
SAE National Air Cargo Meeting. 
JANUARY (1945) 
8-12—Detroit (Hotel Book - Cadillac): 
SAE Annual Meeting. 





| 
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CHIP OFF THE CLO BLOCK 


Great engines are a Nash tradition! Only Nash and the ts Pratt aa ae 
Not so very long ago, Nash was build the mighty 2,000 h. p. engines with two- 
building he ec “E00”—then Stage superchargers that speed these great 
and now, America’s most modern fighter planes over 400 miles per hour, shoot 

automobile Powered by a com- them up to seven miles above sea level, help 


pletely new Nash-engineered and Nash-built ine a om dak teal and out-punch anything 
engine, the“600” was quick to prove its remark- e enemy can send up. 
able economy by delivering 25 to 30 miles per Yes, every Nash-built Pratt & Whitney air- 


1»? 


gallon of gas at moderate highway speeds. As _ craft engine is a “chip off the old block! 


eg esult of this performance, the “600” is called Everyone working in Nash factories is proud 
the “ideal wartime car’?—the only big carthat of the daily score being turned in by Nash 
so completely challenges gas rationing. engines! And when peace comes again, the 
Today, the Nash reputation for great engines new skills acquired in war production will 
is winning new acclaim on the battlefronts. | develop an even finer Nash automobile. Look 
For from the same plants and same skilled ahead... make no little plans... for there is 
hands that produced America’s most ad- a big future with Nash! 
vanced motor car come the history-making 
engines that power the Navy’s Vought -Cor- 
sairs and Grumman Hellcats—the fastest- . 
climbing, highest-flying, hardest-hitting car- 
rier-based fighters in the world. 


The men and women of the Propeller Divi- 
sion of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation have 
been awarded, and proudly fly and wear, 
the famous Army-Navy “E’ for High 

Achievement in War Production. 


= = S| 
(OI 


a 
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Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 
Kenosha + Milwavkee +». DETROIT + Grand Rapids + Lansing 
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Chevrolet Price Order 


Text Given of Revision Granted 
To Protect Dealer Markup 


WASHINGTON. — Following is 
the revised order on truck prices 
modifying the order’ granted 
Chevrolet so as to protect the 
dealer’s markup: 

OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION 
(MPR 136, Rev. Order 158) 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 
AUTHORIZATION OF MAXIMUM 
PRICES 

Order No. 158, under Maximum 
Price Regulation 136, as amended, 
machines and parts and machinery 
services, is redesignated Revised 
Order No. 158, under that regula- 
tion, and is amended and revised 
to read as follows: 

Revised Order No. 158, under 
Maximum Price Regulation 136, as 
amended. Machines and parts and 
machinery services. Chevrolet Mo- 
tor division, General Motors Corp.; 
Docket No. 3136-389. 

For the reasons set forth in an 
opinion issued simultaneously 
herewith and filed with the Divi- 
sion of the Federal Register, and 
pursuant to and under the au- 
thority of the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, as amended, 
Executive Orders 9250 and 9328, 
and 1390.25a of Maximum Price 
Regulation 136, as amended: 
IT IS HEREBY ORDERED: 

(a) Chevrolet Motor division, 


Kelly-to-Kelly 


Mr. D. G. Kelly, President, 
Natl. Automobile Dealers Assn. 
1026 Seventeenth St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Kelly: 

This will answer your letter of 
March 7 on the subject of Order 
No. 158 under Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 136, setting new 
maximum prices for resellers of 
certain Chevrolet trucks. You 
state that the action would 
cause hardship to dealers since 
it does, in effect, reduce the 
usual dealer percentage margin. 

The information and _ facts 
presented in your letter, with 
other data submitted by other 
interested persons has caused us 
to reconsider our position. It 
appears that reduction in vol- 
ume of business in the immedi- 
ate future will bring higher unit 
costs and smaller dollar profits. 
As a result we now feel that 
the customary percentage mar- 
gin should be retained, and 
Order 158 will be amended ac- 
cordingly. 

Thank you for your helpful 
letter. 

Very truly yours, 
/s/ William F. Kelly, 
Price Executive, 
Machinery Branch, 
OPA, Washington 


General Motors Corp., General 
Motors Building, Detroit 2, Mich., 
is authorized to sell to resellers 
each of the truck models listed in 
subparagraph (1) at a price not 
to exceed the “Net wholesale price” 
listed in that subparagraph, sub- 
ject to the discounts in effect on 
March 31, 1942, to the applicable 
class of reseller, plus the 
applicable allowances’ in sub- 
paragraph (2): 

(1) MODEL, DESCRIPTION 
AND “‘NET WHOLESALE 
PRICE.” 

4103: Ucab-134%” Utility Chassis 
and cab; $680.20. 

4403: Ulcab-160” Utility Chassis 
and Cab; $695.40. 

4409: Ulstk-160” Utility Chassis, 
Cab and Stake Body; $817.00. 

(2) ALLOWANCES. (i) Allow- 
ance for extra, special and optional 
equipment. 

The allowance for parts covered 
by Maximum Price Regulation 452 
shall not exceed applicable list 
prices in effect under that regula- 
tion, to which shall be applied the 
seller’s regular wholesale discount 
in effect on March 31, 1942, to the 
applicable class of purchaser, for 
these parts when sold in connec- 
tion with the applicable truck 
model described in subparagraph 
(1). The allowance for all other 
extra, special, or optional equip- 
ment, including oversize tires, shall 
not exceed the allowance for such 
equipment in effect on March 31, 
1942, to the applicable class of 
purchaser. 


(ii) Allowance to include federal 
excise tax and tire weight tax com- 
puted in accordance with the sell- 
er’s method in effect on March 31, 
1942. 

(iii) Allowance for freight based 
on freight rates from Flint, Mich., 
to place of delivery. 

(iv) Allowance to cover seller’s 
expense for unloading, handling, 
delivery, gas and oil, not to exceed 
$5, where the model is shipped to 
a company-owned zone _ sales 
location. 

(v) Allowance to cover seller’s 
expense during January, February 
and March, 1944, for storage in 
non-company owned storage loca- 
tions, not to exceed $7.50 for the 
first month’s storage or $5 for each 
other month’s storage during this 
three months period. 

(b) A reseller of Chevrolet motor 
trucks may sell, f.o.b. place of 
business, each Chevrolet motor 
truck of a model described in sub- 
paragraph (1) below, at a price not 
to exceed the applicable “retail list 
price” in that subparagraph plus 
the applicable allowances in sub- 
paragraph (2) below, subject to the 
discounts in effect on March 31, 
1942, for the applicable class of 
purchaser: 

(1) MODEL, DESCRIPTION 
AND “RETAIL LIST PRICE.” 

4103: Ucab-134%” Utility Chassis 
and Cab; $895.00. 

4403: Ulcab-160” 
and Cab; $915.00. 

4409: Ulstk-160” Utility Chassis, 
Cab and Stake Body; $1,075.00. 

(2) ALLOWANCES. (i) An al- 
lowance for extra special and op- 
tional equipment. The allowance 
for parts covered by Maximum 
Price Regulation 453, shall not 
exceed applicable maximum prices 
under that regulation. Allowance 
for all other equipment, including 
oversize tires, shall not exceed the 
allowance the reseller had in effect 
on March 31, 1942, for such equip- 
ment, to the applicable class of 
purchaser. 

(ii) Actual freight-in expense. 

(iii) The reseller’s charge for 
handling and delivery in effect on 
March 31, 1942, and in addition, 
the storage charges he has to pay 
under subdivision (v) of para- 
graph (a) (2). 

(iv) Allowance to include federal, 
state, and local taxes on his pur- 
chase, and sale, or delivery, of the 
applicable truck model, computed 
in accordance with the reseller’s 
method in effect on March 31, 1942. 

(v) The dollar amount of all 
other charges or allowances which 
the reseller had in effect on March 
31, 1942, to the applicable class of 
purchaser. 

(c) All requests in the applica- 
tion not granted in this revised 
order are denied. 

(d) This revised order may be 
revoked or amended by the Office 
of Price Administration at any 
time. 

This revised order _ shall 
effective as of March 2, 1944. 

Issued this 17th day of March, 
1944. 


Utility Chassis 


be 


Chester Bowles, 
ADMINISTRATOR 


CRP 


LONG-RANGE PLANS for maintaining essential vehicles were mapped at a two-day session of the Chevrolet i. 


tional dealer age committee in Detroit. 


Members of the committee 
of Chevrolet, reading from 
man, Wash.; 


The meeting was the first of several similar sessions to be held in 1 

hotographed in session with William E. Holler, general sales manager, and other official 
eft to right around the table, are: Martin Holter, Brown & Holter Chevrolet Co., Pull- 
Edwards, Edwards Chevrolet Co., Greeley, Colo.; Lee Wright, Wright Allensworth Motor Co., 


Galesburg, Til.; L. W. Kiefer, City Chevrolet Co., Baltimore; W. H. Gourley, Capitol Chevrolet Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Arthur Haas, Downtown Chevrolet Co., Cleveland; K. V. Bostian, Bostian Chevrolet Co., Independence, Mo.; Blai 


Burwell, Burwell Motor Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; Holler; C. 
W. Waddoups, 
Eiler, Eiler Chevrolet, Inc., Cumberland, Md.; H. K. Folk, Folk Chevrolet 
0. A. Kunkel, J. H. Davis Chevrolet Co., Inc., Fal 


Brokaw-Bauer Co., Los Angeles; C. 


Chevrolet general sales department; F. W. ‘ 
Akron, O.; Clarence Gale, Gale Chevrolet Co., Sheboygan, Wis.; 
Woolverton, South Street Chevrolet, Inc. 


River, Mass.; M. 
DeRidder, La. 


Auto Registrations 


Up in North Carolina 
RALEIGH, N. C.—Contrary to 
predictions, more automobiles 
and trucks are in use in North 
Carolina now than ,a year ago. 
T. B. Ward, commissioner of 
the Motor Vehicles Department, 
reported recently that 588,115 li- 
cense tags were issued up to 
March 20, compared with 552,237 
issued in the same period in 
1948, a gain of 35,878 licenses. 
Influx of out-of-state cars is 
credited with the increase. 


CAPA Is Voting 
On Board Change 


CINCINNATI.—Members of the 
Cincinnati Automobile Dealers 
Assn. are voting by mail on a pro- 
posed change of the constitution 
which will provide for election of 
all members of the board of direc- 
tors in the same way, by their re- 
spective car line groups. 

A favorable vote would change 
the present arrangement under 
which distributors became board 
members automatically. This was 
a relic of the show days when it 
was highly desirable to have all dis- 
tributors on the board. But it de- 
prived many members of a chance 
to vote on their representatives on 
the board and of an opportunity 
to serve on the board. 

Directors approved the change 
unanimously as a means toward a 
more democratic organization and 
it is believed the membership will 
follow the board’s leadership 
which was inaugurated by the dis- 
tributor members. 


It takes a strong fish to swim against 
the current, and a good dealer to 
stay in business now! 


he in 3 


—U.S. Marine Corps photo 


JEEP “DECORATED” and retired—‘Old Faithful,” first Marine Corps jeep 
to land on Guadalcanal and among the first on Bougainville, stands beside 
a fighter plane on Bougainville after receiving a ‘‘Purple Heart decoration’’ 


for bullet holes in its windshield, 


The 
the 


and hearing a 
eep was “injured’’ when a Jap battleship shelled Guadalcanal. 


order read. 
During 


retirement 


8 months of service the jeep served four Marine generals as well as 


carrying every ranking Marine officer and visiting officials on the two islands. 


The jeep wi 


Base, Quantico, Va. 


be retired to the Marine Corps Museum at the Marine Corps 


Ed. Rudolph Co., 


Pittsfield, Mass.; 


P. Fisken, Chevrolet advertisin 
Phoenix, 


manager; C. S. Brokaw, 


Ariz.; E. H. Colliau (standing), 


Claude LeDoux, Acme Chevrolet Co., 


Dodge Reveals Shell Record 
At Newcastle Plant 


NEWCASTLE, Ind.— Well over 
150,000,000 armor-piercing cores for 
50 caliber bullets used in automatic 
machine guns on military and 
naval airplanes have been turned 
out under Dodge supervision at the 
Chrysler plant here, it was re- 
vealed last week by F. J. Lamborn, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager of Dodge. 

Production on this ammunition 
contract started approximately a 
year and a half ago. 

Concurrently the plant has been 
producing in heavy volume 20 
millimeter shells for antiaircraft 
guns. Starting production on this 
contract two years ago, within a 
month the plant was turning out 
these shells at a rate of tens of 
thousands a day. 

Manufacture of this war materiel 
under Dodge supervision has been 
accomplished on standard equip- 
ment by former automobile work- 
ers specially trained by the New- 
castle plant to be able to produce 


Zorniger Enters 


Dealership 


CINCINNATI.—Frank E. Zorni- 
ger, assistant regional manager of 
the Flint region for Chevrolet, will 
become a partner with Harry E. 
Bell in the Queen City Chevrolet 
Co. here, effective Apr. 1. This is 
one of the largest Chevrolet dealer- 
ships in the country. Zorniger for- 
merly resided here as zone man- 
ager of the Norwood Chevrolet 
branch. 

Bell, who is president of the 
Ohio Automobile Dealers Assn., 
also owns the Winders Chevrolet 
Co., Columbus, and the Sherer-Bell 
Co., Piqua. In the future he will 
devote the majority of his time in 
those places while Zorniger man- 
ages the Cincinnati establishment. 


Dstly: Cas India 


Big Program Is Mapped 


For Postwar 

MONTREAL. Motorists will 
be able to drive from the shores 
of the Arabian Sea through Persia 
right across India into China or 
deep into the jugles of Burma when 
India’s postwar road plans mature, 
the Canadian Press states in a des- 
patch from New Delhi, India. 

A vast network of national high- 
ways, costing 300,000,000 pound ster- 
ling ($1,335,000,000) has been jointly 
planned by chief engineers of the 
Indian states and provinces and, 
according to the Viceroy Lord 
Wavell, this will be India’s No. 1 
task after the war. 

Although India has about 64,000 
miles of roads of various types, 
there are only two national high- 
ways. One is the historic Marching 
Road through Northern India, link- 
ing Peshawar in the north with 
Calcutta. The other links Bombay 
with Delhi. 


shells with the required accuracy. 
Inspection involves the use of 


highly specialized electric eye in- 


Warned 4 


spection gauges. 


Dealers 
On New Cars 
In Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA.—A few Phila- 
delphia automobile dealers, by 
persistently flouting the right of 
certificate-holders to new cars in 
their stocks, are forcing the local 
Office of Price Administration to 
turn complaints over to the 
agency’s enforcement division, Dr. 
James Bogardus, district OPA 
price executive, warned last week. 


Addressing a luncheon meetin 
of the Philadelphia Automebiia 
Trade Assn., Dr. Bogardus dis- 
closed that the national OPA office, 
goaded by numerous complaints 
from service men and doctors that 
certificates are not being honored, 
said he was bringing pressure to 
bear on his office for correction. 


He emphasized that the great 
majority of dealers in the city 
were observing all the rules and 
regulations and praised, especially, 
the way PATA has cooperated with 
the OPA district office. 


A typical complaint, he said, was 
that Sent in by a service man 
alleging that he had presented a 
new car certificate to a dealer and 
been told that the dealer had no 
cars in stock. Later that day, ac- 
cording to the complaint, the 
dealer sold a new car or cars to 
an out-of-town buyer who was able 
to offer a cash bonus. 


Not only is such activity un- 
patriotic, said Dr. Bogardus, but 
it is unwise from a business point 
of view, for those engaging in it 
are only swelling the exodus of 
transportation facilities from this 
area and creating a _ condition 
under which they will later have 
to operate under a_ decided 
disadvantage. 


Dealer’s Wife Named 


Sponsor of Warship 


CINCINNATI.—_Mrs. J. W. Tar- 
bill, wife of the veteran Packard 
dealer here and a past president 
of the Cincinnati Automobile Deal- 
ers Assn., has been named by 
Secretary of the Navy Knox as 
sponsor of the new destroyer USS 
Gwin which was launched recently 
at Bethlehem Steel’s Terminal 
Island, Calif. 


The vessel is named for Com- 
mander William Gwin, Civil War 
naval hero, who was a cousin of 
Mrs. Tarbill. This will be the 
fourth naval vessel to be named in 
honor of Gwin. 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 


consistent reading o 
Te ity. g of Automotive News 
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Twenty million of our white-collar Americans 
are being crushed between rising prices on 
one side, and fixed incomes on the other. Out 
of their static pay envelopes is being squeezed 
their 20 per cent Withholding Tax, a volun- 
tary 10 per cent for War Bonds, and 1 per 
cent for Social Security ...a staggering total 
...in the face of a rise in the cost of living rang- 
ing between 25 and 50 per cent. The startling 
unpleasant truth about the perilous plight. 
of this segment of our society is revealed by 
the Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, in the May issue of The 
American Magazine, now on the newsstands. 


20,000,000 FORGOTTEN AMERICANS 


by ELBERT D. THOMAS 
U. S. Senator from Utah 


Few of us thoughtful, patriotic Americans expect to go 
through this war without making sacrifices, but while 
millions have had their pay envelopes fattened by war, 
there are millions of others who are threatened with 
the loss of their homes, their insurance, their life savings, 
as they desperately struggle to survive this conflict. 
Crush them and you cripple America, says Senator 
Thomas, as he boldly outlines the remedies we must 
adopt if these forgotten twenty millions are to survive. 


Ze NIMCMGAN 


LLM 


Bud Schirmer, Detroit Manager, Bob Woodruff, American Magazine Representative, 
The Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., General Motors Building, Detroit, Mich. 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
PALACE FAVORITES 
by CHARLES MICHELSON, 


former Publicity Director, 
Democratic National Committee 


WAM, 


Behind the scenes in the White House is a 
coterie of confidential advisers as fascinating 
as any that surrounded kings of old. Year 
by year the courtiers have changed, but the 
court goes on. Follow the comings and goings, 
the schemes and feuds of the Palace Guard, 
from Brain Trusters Moley and “Tommy, the 
Cork,” to “The Secret Six,” with Charlie 
Michelson who, for 12 years, sat in the inner 
circle and who pictures the whole amazing 
panorama of dealers behind the New Deal. 


Have you ever thought what attracts 
people so strongly to The American 
Magazine ... what makes it a news- 
stand sell-out ... why millions of its 
readers pass on their copies to others? 


You'll find the answers in thescores of fea- 
tures of our May issue ... all complete 
in this issue .. . and balanced editorially 
between fiction by the best contempo- 
rary authors on one hand, and instruc- 
tive, constructive articles on the other. 


This balanced reading diet is no acci- 
dent. The American Magazine derives 
editorial inspiration from the aspirations 
of those balanced millions of “people 
who give a damn,” America’s middle 
millions whose ballots, cast at the news- 
stands, dictate our publishing policy just 
as their opinions, voiced at the polls, 
determine the destiny of this Nation. 


SHARE IT, THEN SAVE IT FOR THE 
GOVERNMENT'S WASTE PAPER DRIVE 
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Early Planning Urged... 
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Sloan Cites Problems 
Of Reconversion 


NEW YORK.—tThe first and vital 
job continues to be the winning 
of the war and the utmost efforts 

of industry must 
continue to be di- 
rected to that 
end, but manage- 
ment has also the 
responsibility of 
planning for re- 
conversion and 
the postwar peri- 
od to meet the 
urgent need for 
providing jobs 
for returning vet- 
erans and also 
for the hundreds 
of thousands who will eventually 
be released from war work, Alfred 
P. Sloan jr., chairman of General 
Motors, declares in a statement 
released last week in advance of 
his forthcoming annual report to 
stockholders. 

“Few industries have undergone 
so complete a transformation as 
the automobile industry,” Sloan 
says. “With 93 percent of its out- 
put represented by war products, 
General Motors production facili- 
ties have been completely reorgan- 
ized on a war basis. Reconversion, 
when the time comes, will involve 
important problems of physical re- 
arrangement and plant rehabilita- 
tion before normal production can 
be re-established. 

“Delays in converting plants to 
civilian production will cause un- 
necessary unemployment and im- 
portantly retard the restoration 
of a peacetime economy. It is, 
thus, extremely important that 
the time of the reconversion 
period be held to a minimum. 

“If, for example, the war in 


Europe should end before the war 
in the Pacific, it undoubtedly would 
be necessary to proceed with re- 


Problems 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ficers of “their sense of respon- 

sibility.” 

“You can’t write rules for execu- 
tive decisions,” Hutchinson as- 
serted. 

Bodman suggested that schools 
for inventory-taking be created in 
war industry now so that war 
workers will be educated to make 
the inventories the government will 
require on its materials and equip- 
ment during reconversion. 

Hutchinson explained to the 
House committee the tremendous 
task a large corporation like 
Chrysler faced in canceling war 
contracts. 

At the present time, he said, 
Chrysler has an inventory of 
$150,000,000 in raw materials, and 
additional purchase commitment 
for $500,000,000 in future raw 
materials for the war effort. 

To supplement his remarks, 
Hutchinson showed a motion pic- 
ture on the problems of recon- 
version, which was produced by 
the Automotive Council for War 
Production. The film showed huge 
quantities of machine tools, used 
in auto production and discarded 
for war production, stored in fields 
in Detroit. 

“Chrysler took these machines 
out of its plants,” Hutchinson said. 
“It oiled and greased them and 
wrapped them in burlap. Then it 
put them out in fields. 

“With government machine 
tools, we couldn’t afford to do 
the same thing as we did with 
our own, unless given clearance 
on them.” 

Questioned by the congressmen 
about war-production tools, Hut- 
chinson said: 

“We converted 87 percent of our 
Chrysler machines to war work. 
Those stored outside our plants 
were special-purpose machines. We 
now have 20,000 machine tools in 
government-owned plants’ which 
we operate. We could use 2,000 of 
them. A great many of them will 
have to be scrapped.” 

The committee was warned to be 
prepared for the fact that a great 
deal of war material will have to 
be scrapped and that the small 

value which will be realized will 
be shocking. 


conversion on a basis of dual oper- 
ations. Sharp curtailment of war 
production following the cessation 
of European hostilities would per- 
mit and require that manufactur- 
ing facilities no longer needed for 
war purposes be reconverted 
promptly. Otherwise, unemploy- 
ment would increase rapidly. To 
operate on a part-war and part- 
peace basis in automobile plants 
would, of course, involve the added 
expense and time of a double re- 
conversion. 

“In peacetime there is a high 
degree of plant specialization and 
integration of facilities. The tech- 
nique of mass production is em- 
ployed most intensively. To make 
completed automobiles there are 
necessary not only plants and fa- 
cilities for assembling cars, but 
also facilities for the production 
of engines, bodies, axles, trans- 
missions, electrical parts and other 
components—each essential to a 
completed whole. 

“General Motors is operating in 
the United States 99 of its own 
plants which have a total of ap- 
proximately 77,000,000 square feet 
of floor space, and in addition 16 
government-owned plants totaling 
approximately 12,000,000 square feet 
of floor space. These plants con- 
tain a total of approximately 
130,000 machine tools in use on war 
work and other authorized prod- 
ucts, of which 69,000 belong to 
General Motors. In addition, 17,000 
machine tools for which no war- 
time use was found are in storage. 
Some 3,100 peacetime machines 
have been sold. These figures indi- 
cate in some measure the physical 
problem involved... . 

“As affecting the disposal of 
plants now being operated but 
not owned by General Motors, it 
would be most constructive if the 
government could establish poli- 
cies and outline procedures at 
the earliest possible date. It 
would then be possible to deter- 
mine to what extent, if any, these 
plants can be integrated into the 
a postwar expansion 


“In addition, government-owned 
machine tools present a problem, 
particularly where they are inter- 
mingled with machine tools owned 
by General Motors. Disposition 
must be made of these thousands 
of machine tools before plants can 
be cleared for the postwar re- 
establishment of normal manufac- 
turing operations. 

“Many of the 3,100 peacetime ma- 
chine tools which were sold to 
other producers were key ma- 
chines. They must be replaced or 
recovered before the production of 
peacetime goods can get started. 
In addition, wartime developments 
have paved the way for new types 
of equipment for postwar use. It 
is hoped that opportunities will be 
provided, as the machine-tool in- 
dustry is relieved from war work, 
to give orders for replacements 
and for such new equipment as 
may be needed. The availability 
of peacetime machine tools when 
reconversion starts will greatly 
shorten the time required to get 
into peacetime production and em- 
ployment. 

“General Motors has on hand 
about $500,000,000 of wartime in- 
ventories, mostly work in process 
and raw materials. Practically none 
of the work in process and only a 
limited part of the raw material 
will have any value in the corpo- 
ration’s peacetime manufacture. 
Almost all of this inventory must 
be removed from the plants before 
new stocks of material required 
for peacetime production can be 
accumulated. 

“General Motors believes that 
an opportunity is presented to 
the nation in the postwar period 
to attain new high levels of pro- 
duction and new standards of 
national incomes. .. . 

“Much comment with regard to 
the so-called postwar car has failed 
to take into account either the 
high degree of concentration which 
currently is, and must still be, ap- 
plied to the war production job or 
the time element involved in de- 
veloping and engineering a new 
product.” 


Passenger Cars, Trucks Purchased 
By RFC Under Murray-Patman Act 
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4-door Sedan - 
Limousine 


Tune Coupe 
De Luxe Coupe 
Club Coupe 
Club Coupe 
Club Coupe 


2-door Sedan 

2-door Sedan 

2-door Sedan 

2-door Club Coupe 

2-door Club Sedan 

2-door Club Sedan 

2-door Convertible Sedan 
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COMMERCIAL CARS 
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Guayule Mill Opens 


Mexico to Set Record in Shipments 
Of Rubber to U. S. in 1944 


By Clark Stevens 
Special to Automotive News 

CUATRO CIENEGAS, Mexico— 
Mexican rubber, both from trees 
and from the guayule shrub, will 
be exported to the United States 
this year in the biggest quantity in 
history, according to figures given 
out here. 

Thirty newspapermen, from the 
United States and Mexico, saw the 
official opening of the new guayule 
extraction mill here, a mill which 
will process annually 10,000 tons of 
wild guayule shrub. 


General Tire & Rubber Co., 
which, in association with Mexican 
industrialists, will operate the 
plant, is planning large-scale plant- 
ings of guayule seedlings to re- 
place the shrub gathered by the 
natives in the deserts of this area. 

Present at the plant opening 
were William O’Neil, president of 
General; L. A. McQueen, vice-presi- 
dent; Arthur Knowlton, general 
manager of the plant; Ramon Cruz, 
general manager of Cia. Hulera El 
Popo, of Mexico City, Mexican 
affiliate of General Tire; C. A. Gui- 
jarro, sales manager of El Popo; 
Governor Vewico Lopez Padilla, of 
Coahuila, and representatives of 


the Mexican and United States gov- 
ernments. 


The guayule being produced here 
is to be shipped to the United 
States for use in tire production 
for the United States military 
forces, and to Mexico City where 
tires will be made by El Popo for 
shipment to the U. S. 


O’Neil said that guayule is the 
chief hope of the rubber industry 
as a source for crude rubber, now 
more important than ever before. 

“We still must have crude rub- 
ber, in spite of the success of our 
synthetic program,” he said. “We 
are unable, as yet, to build satis- 
factory heavy-duty tires of synthe- 
tic alone, and the Mexican guayule 
offers us our best opportunity to 
get rubber in large quantities in 
this hemisphere. 

“The United States government 
should cooperate with Mexico in 
developing guayule in this country. 
Mexico has ample land and an 
abundance of competent labor. The 
amount of guayule which could 
be produced need be limited only 
by our need. Congress immediately 
should appropriate what money is 
necessary to carry out such a pro- 
gram.” 


90 New Vehicles 
Put Up for 
Sale by RFC 


WASHINGTON. — With revoca-, 
tion of the agreement whereb 
RFC would hold the first 10,000 
new cars purchased from dealers, 
with a less-than-$1,500 price list as 
an “emergency pool,” RFC last 
week placed on sale 73 new cars 
and 17 commercial vehicles. 

These vehicles represent the en- 
tire number which RFC has now 
on hand. A complete list of the 
vehicles is given in adjoining col- 
umns on this page. 

Under the Murray-Patman Act, 
the RFC is now permitted to sell 
the vehicles to whomever it 
chooses, since the agency was com- 
pelled to sell only to dealers dur- 
ing the first 19 months after the 
freeze order of Jan. 1, 1942. 

To date, however, RFC has at- 
tempted to cooperate with dealers 
and sell only to the latter. As a 
result of the cooperation shown 
thus far by RFC, NADA is now 
urging dealers to cooperate with 
the RFC by purchasing the ve- 
hicles now offered for sale, since 
RFC is not set up to merchandise , 
these vehicles at retail. 


GM Increases 
War Output 
87% in 1943 


DETROIT.—General Motors in 
1943 delivered war materials for 
the fighting forces of the United 
Nations in the amount of $3,546,- 
684,598, an increase of 87 percent 
over war deliveries of $1,898,195,445 
in 1942, it was disclosed Friday by 
Alfred P. Sloan jr., chairman, in 
his annual report to the corpora- 
tion’s 421,945 stockholders. 

War products represented 
about 93 percent of General Mo- 
tors’ total net sales of $3,796,115,- 
800 in 1943, the remainder having 
been made up of various products 
which were essential to the war 
economy. 

“The rise in the physical volume 
of war material production,” Sloan 
reported, “is even greater than is 
indicated by the dollar figures, 
since unit prices were reduced dur- 
ing the year. From the beginning 
it has been General Motors policy 
to reduce prices on war materials 
as soon as it became possible 
through cost savings realized, as 
experience was acquired and vol- 
ume expanded.” 

Net income for the year 1943 
amounted to $149,780,088. This com- 
pares with net income for the 
year 1942 of $163,651,588. 

Information relative to 1943 oper- 
ations has been furnished to the 
Price Adjustment Board pursuant 
to its request but it has not been 
possible as yet to initiate discus- 
sions as to the amount to be re- 
funded. Under these circumstances 
a provision of $64,600,000 for re- 
fund in connection with renegotia- 
tion has been made for the year 
1943 on the basis of the corpora- 
tion’s profit limitation policy, In 
1942 the amount of refund required 
by the final settlement for that 
year was substantially the same as 
the amount which would have been 
required by General Motors’ own 
profit limitation policy. 

The final result is that the 
corporation’s income from all its 
manufacturing business, exclud- 
ing income from investments but 
after providing for necessary re- 
serves as well as income and 
excess profits taxes, amounted to 
3.3 percent on net sales of $3,796,- 
115,800 for the year 1948. In 1942 
the corporation’s income from all 
its manufacturing business, ex- 
cluding the income items of a 
special nature, amounted to 4.5 
percent on net sales of $2,250,- 
548,859. 

The net income for the year 1943 
gives recognition to the following 
provisions and charges: 

1. There has been deducted a 
provision of $35,466,846 for postwar 
contingencies and_ rehabilitation. 

2. Provision has been made in 
1943 for United States and foreign 
income and excess profits taxes in 
the aggregate amount of $248,920,- 
694. This compares with $124,500,520 
for 1942. 
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HITLER'S END NEAR? 


Our ‘Kitchen Congress’: 


Real Wielders of Power | 


Why News Is Censored: 
Elmer Davis Explains 


In the entire country—with its 21,425 peri- 


odicals—there is only one magazine devoted 


100% to reporting, spot-analyzing and forecast- 


ing the news of national affairs ...200,000 


" |. , Best in the field. We individuals, to whom the news of national 


just ordered it sent to eighteen 


of our friends." 


i 


". 7%, Welch, President e 8 s . . 
AJAX FLEXIBLE COUPLING COMPANY affairs is all-important, are paid subscribers. 


* 


Every week and week after week the im- 
portant news of national affairs is spot- 
analyzed in pictures, Pictograms and in 
simple, English—clear, crisp, concise. 


Daniel W. Astley, 


Vice President in charg, of Adv: tising 


NEWS OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS—more than ever important in the periods that lie ahead 
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Sales-Tax Movement Gains 
Little in °44. Legislatures 


NEW YORK.— Major sales-tax 
action thus far developed by 1944 
state legislative sessions was the 
Virginia Legislature’s adoption of 
a resolution calling for a study, to 
be completed by Oct. 1, of a pro- 
posed state sales tax to raise 
revenue for schools and general 
purposes. 

Gov. Darden had recommended 
that the Virginia’ Legislature 
authorize a statewide referendum 
on the sales-tax issue. Also be- 
fore the Legislature was a bill for 
immediate enactment of a 3 per- 
cent sales tax. These two propo- 
sals, however, were sidetracked be- 
fore the Virginia session adjourned, 
with the study move being adopted 
instead. Reports since coming 
from Virginia indicate that pres- 


Florida Gas Revenue 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla.—State ———. 
troller J. M. Lee announced recently 
that Florida’s February revenue from 
gasoline taxes was 35 percent above 
the same month a year ago and only 
about 16 percent below February, 1942. 
In February the state received $1,834,- 
570 in taxes. 


sure for additional school funds 
may bring about a special legisla- 
tive session after the study report 
is submitted in the fall. 


There was a_ sales-tax repeal 
movement attempted in the state 
of Washington this year, but when 
a special legislative session was 
held there the issue failed to come 
up. 

The New York State Legislature 
enacted a measure permitting New 
York City to continue for another 
year its municipal retail sales tax 
which has been in operation since 
the depression days. 

As a result of 1943 legislative 
action, a referendum is scheduled 
this fall in Oregon on a 3 percent 
sales tax which, if approved, will 
bring to 24 the number of states 
with such levies. 

Both the Oregon vote and the 
Virginia situation will be watched 
closely as possible indications of 
postwar state tax trends. As long as 
the federal government, which has 
increasingly invaded other revenue 
fields heretofore primarily occupied 


A. E. BARIT, president of Hudson, 
and honorary = of the Hudson 
Twenty-Year Club, py the first 

pin of the 1948 class to Herman Detloff, 
a drill press operator. Ninety-three 
veteran automobile workers, now on 
war work, were admitted a the club 
during the last year. Due to round- 
the-clock war work, the club of 840 
skilled craftsmen who have worked 20 

ears or more for Hudson decided to 

‘orego the annual banquet this year 

stage a fitting celebration 
when peace comes. 


by the states, stays out of the gen- 
eral retail sales-tax field, the states 
are expected to show growing in- 
terest in that form of levy. 


You have many 
To say To management-men. 
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Incentive Pay Hailed 


Labor Resistance Declining, Says WPB 


As It Starts 


DETROIT.—Early objections of 
labor groups to incentive pay plans 
are being overcome, the Detroit 
region of the War Production 
Board said last week as it opened 
a new campaign to promote the 
idea. 


Faced with an_ ever-dwindling 
labor force, district managers of 
the Detroit WPB region were urged 
to recommend to management and 
labor groups that the plan be 
adopted. 

The step was recommended by 
A. J. Stenger, management con- 

sultant of the regional office, 
who cited the difficulty of top- 
ping 1943’s production by 23 per- 
cent this year in view of the in- 
roads on manpower likely to be 
made by the draft. 

“I agree completely,” Stenger 
said, “with the statement of John 
W. Nickerson, of Washington, di- 
rector of the management consult- 
ant division of the WPB, that the 
nation’s over-all productivity could 
be stepped up by 35 percent if both 


New Drive 


management and labor based their 
relations on scientific engineering 
principles rather than on opinion 
and prejudice. 

“Nickerson said in a report to 
this office that in the last year 
alone 30,000 more airplanes and 
correspondingly more ships and 
guns could have been produced 
with the same number of workers 
if it had been possible to apply ad- 
vanced principles of industrial en- 
gineering and less of an emotional 
approach to labor-relations prob- 


Stenger said that more than 

1,000 incentive plans have been 

approved by the War Labor 

Board. Of this number, he added, 

more than 49 increased produc- 

tion an average of 41.5 percent. 

Had the increase been uniform 

throughout the group, it would 

have had the effect of adding 

100,000 new workers to the 

country’s labor force. 

In speaking of the early resist- 
ance to the plan, Stenger said that 
labor shied away either because 
it was misinformed or because of 
certain abuses of the past, while 
management was also reluctant in 
many cases through fear of arous- 
ing labor’s antagonism. 

Now, however, the plan is rapidly 
growing in favor, he said. 

The consultant service will assist 
in the formulation of incentive 
plans if the request comes from 
management where no organized 
labor group exists, or from both 
management and labor where 
unions are in effect. 

While final approval of the plans 
rests with WLB, no plan that has 
gone through the WPB service has 
been rejected, Stenger said. 
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Butyl Tubes in 
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Mass Production 


INDIANAPOLIS. — Inner tubes 
of butyl-type synthetic rubber, 
which hold air three times better 
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The News-base of Management's Decisions 


placed in mass production at the 
Indianapolis plant of United Rub- 
ber Co., it was announced here 
last week by company officials. 
These new tubes will be used 
exclusively for the time being for 
military tires. 

According to Dr. Sidney M. 
Cadwell, the company’s director of 
tire development, butyl has several 
inherent properties superior to 
either natural rubber or GR-S 
synthetic rubber for the manufac- 
ture of tubes. 

“In addition to its air retention 
properties, which are three times 
as good as those of natural rubber 
and GR-S, butyl has a high tear 
resistance,” said Dr. Cadwell. 
“Moreover, it has no tendency to 
stiffen after ageing and conse- 
quently does not split, or crack. It 
has a high tolerance for foreign 
matter, whereby sand, particles of 
grit, or other foreign substances 
naturally found in all rubber mate- 
rial, will not impair performance 
efficiency. These superior char- 
acteristics and the possibility of 
low cost provide a reasonable pros- 
pect for this synthetic in postwar 
tubes.” 

While the rate of cure of butyl 
is relatively slow and a factor in 
production, officials here believe 
that with certain improvements in 
compounding, production efficiency 
will eventually be attained ap- 
proaching that of natural rubber. 

Development of butyl as a pos- 
sible use for tubes was started 
four years ago at the Indianapolis 
plant of United States Rubber. 
Experimental tubes made there in 
1942 and placed in service On sev- 
eral bus lines are still running and 
considered generally satisfactory. 

With the Government’s accel- 
erated rubber program, improve- 
ment in the quality of butyl inner 
tubes has progressed to the point 
where they are now an expressed 
preference of Army Ordnance. 


Smith Promoted 


DEPEW, N. Y.—In line with the 
expansion of plant facilities and in- 
creasing production, the Gould com- 
mercial division of the National Bat- 
tery Co. has announced the promo- 
tion of C. Ernest Smith as director of 
product changes and planning. 
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FIRST IN SERVICE 


CHEVROLET CHEVROLET 
PRODUCTS. Both Chevrolet dealers DEALERS 


and Chevrolet products 


All signs indicate that 


T out of every 4 are serving for 


more people go to Chev- 
cars and trucks 


victory ie rolet dealers for service 
in — today is - than to any other dealer 


Chevrolet. organization. 


Both are “doing a leader’s share”’ to. help win this 


war... Chevrolet dealers—by servicing all makes of 
cars and trucks, and thereby helping to “save the 
wheels that serve America’’... Chevrolet products— 
by carrying ‘more war workers and more war. 
materials, more miles, than is any other make of 
car or truck. ...That’s why all America agrees that 


both Chevrolet dealers and Chevrolet products are 


“FIRST IN SERVICE” oo 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporotion, DETROIT, MICHIGAN * SPEED THE VICTORY * 
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Auto-Dealer Licensing Bill 
Passed in South Carolina 


COLUMBIA, S. 
dealer licensing bill providing for 
revocation of license for fraud, de- 
ceit or fraudulent breach of war- 
ranty was approved recently by the 


Job Tax Plan 
Killed in N. Y. 


ALBANY.—From the viewpoint 
of automobile dealers, one of the 
most significant aspects of the 
now-adjourned 1944 session of the 
State Legislature here was _ its 
failure to incorpor:te a merit rat- 
ing feature in the state’s unem- 
ployment compensation law. 

Automobile dealers had _ been 
strongly represented among those 
urging adoption of the system of 
graduating unemployment insur- 
ance payments downward for em- 
ployers who have a steady pay- 
roll record. Opposition was based 
on the contention that the change 
should not be made now because of 
possible heavy postwar unemploy- 
ment. 


in 


C.—An_ auto- ; General Assembly and now awaits 


the governor’s signature. 

Under the bill, a license fee of 
$25 a year is set and the dealer 
must file a $2,000 surety bond. 
Failure to secure a license would 
be punishable by fine or jail term. 

Dealers would be compelled to 
complete records of purchases and 
sales, which would be open to in- 
spection by the state tax 
commission. 

Another provision is that deal- 
ers must show evidence of having 
obtained the proper license before 
the highway department will issue 
vehicle dealer license plates. 

The term “motor vehicle dealer” 
is defined in the bill as any person, 
firm or corporation engaged in the 
business of selling, exchanging or 
offering for sale any motor vehicle 
for commission, money or other 
value. 


Evans Reamer Moves 


CHICAGO.—The Evans Reamer & 
Machine Co., formerly known as the 
Evans Reamer Co., has moved to a 


new and larger plant in New Lexing- 
ton, O 


They'll be in town 
wenty Minutes 


Goodyear Turns Out 


1,000th Corsair 
AKRON. — Goodyear aircraft 
workers last week rolled their 
1,000th Corsair fighter ship off 
the production lines, less than 
@ year after their first plane 
was delivered to the Navy. 
Their record-breaking accom- 
plishment brought congratula- 
tions from Rear Admiral De- 
Witt Ramsey, chief of the 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Washington. At the same time, 
the Goodyear employes were 
praised by H. E. Blythe, vice- 
president and general manager, 
on also reaching the peak pro- 
duction schedule set by the 
Navy. 


National Battery Names 


Hulse to Research Post 


BUFFALO.—Dr. George E. Hulse 
has been appointed research direc- 
tor of the Gould Commercial divi- 
sion of the National Battery Co. 
in Depew. 

Dr. Hulse formerly was in charge 
of physical research in the gen- 
eral laboratory of the U. S. Rubber 
Co. in Passaic, N. J. 


Controls Generall 


Accepted... 


Canadian Auto Chief 
Wins Confidence 


By Roy Carmichael 
Staff Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—A study of con- 
trols on the auto trade in Canada 
indicated last week that the mo- 
tor controller had won the con- 
fidence of dealers as well as the 
public, and that the controls were 
generally accepted. 


As soon as it becomes possible 
to ease restrictions, the motor 
controller will be eager to do so, 
the trade believes. 


Scattered resistance to wartime 
regulations in 1942 and early 1943 
has gradually subsided. And now, 
with the belief that the war in 
Europe is in its last stages, the 
civilian attitude, as well as that of 
the dealer, has become one of 
patience. 

With the beginning of spring, 
dealers have become more optim- 
istic. The labor situation is 
growing better, as is that of 


And as soon as they’ve parked their cars, they'll start shopping. They will spend money in 
the stores which feature the merchandise they want—the goods and products they read 
about in FARM JOURNAL month after month. FARM JOURNAL is a lot more than the 
world’s largest rural magazine. It gives rural people the facts from which they develop 
their ideas and on which they act. Successful retailers know it pays to watch the FARM 
JOURNAL—to stock and display the things described in its advertising pages. 


The income of rural Americans has increased 
by billions. They’re spending a large part of it 
for products they can get today—investing a 
big share in war bonds which will become 
spending money after the war. Meet those rural 


These are the products in your line advertised in 
current issues of the FARM JOURNAL. Display them. 


A. C. SPARK PLUGS & 
FUEL PUMPS 

ALCOA ALUMINUM 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 

ARMCO STEELS 

AUTO-LITE SPARK PLUGS 

BUICK 

J. 1. CASE 

CATERPILLAR TRACTORS 

CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 

CHEVROLET 

CHEVROLET TRUCKS 

CHRYSLER 

CONTINENTAL MOTORS 

JOHN DEERE 

DELCO BATTERIES 


NASH 
OLIVER FARM 


DODGE 

DODGE TRUCKS 

ELASTIC STOP NUTS 

ETHYL 

EXIDE BATTERIES 

FIRESTONE TIRES 

FISHER BODIES 

FRAM OIL FILTER 

G. M. DIESEL 

G. M. TRUCK 

GOODRICH TIRES 

GOODYEAR TIRES 

GRAHAM-PAIGE MOTORS 

INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 

MARFAK LUBRICANT 


PENNZOIL 
PLYMOUTH 


STUDEBAKER 


U. S. STEEL 


BATTERIES 


EQUIPMENT 


dollars half way by featuring things advertised 
in the FARM JOURNAL. With over 2,500,000 
subscribers and full-family readership that runs 
to 10,000,000, it is far and away the strongest 


sales influence in the rural market. 


Of the 
FIRST FOUR 


ONLY ONE 
covers the rural market 


PUROLATOR OIL FILTERS 
REPUBLIC STEEL 
SOCONY-VACUUM 


TEXACO PRODUCTS 
U. S. RUBBER TIRES 


WESTINGHOUSE PRODUCTS 
WILLARD STORAGE 


ZENITH RADIOS 


Successful merchandising is based on facts. Write today and have us tell you how many 
FARM JOURNAL subscribers live in your own county. In two out of three U. S. counties 
(practically all but the metropolitan areas) the FARM JOURNAL has more readers than 
LIFE, THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, or COLLIER’S. 


Leas 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 


Pe 


JOURNAL 
armers Wife 


Washington Square, PHILADELPHIA 


parts and tires. In _ addition, 
while the dealers are saying very 
little about it, there is a feeling 
that a greater supply of new cars 
will be released for civilian use 
by early summer. 


When asked for their attitude 
toward controls, Montreal dealers ‘ 
said that they were satisfied. All 
those interviewed expressed appre- 
ciation of efforts in Ottawa to 
lessen as much as possible the 
hardships to the motor trade that 
came with war regulations. ( 


While not critical of the cam- 
paign in the United States 
against used car price ceilings, 
Montreal dealers said they 
thought acceptance would bring 
better results. It is felt here that 
more can be gained from govern- 
ment automotive control agencies 
by acceding to their demands in 
wartimes than by opposing them. 


In the case of used passenger 
motor vehicles in Canada, maxi- 
mum prices are provided. The 
price at which any person may 
sell or offer to sell a used passen- 


Montreal Starts Drive 


On Black Market 

MONTREAL.—For the _ pur- 
pose of forestalling a threatened 
used car black market in Mont- 
real, Andre Demers, enforce- 
ment counsel for the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, has 
issued an appeal to used car 
buyers, urging that everyone 
who has paid or been asked to 
pay an exorbitant price for a 
used car communicate with his 
office immediately. 

According to Demers, there is 
a definite price ceiling on used 
cars and every effort is being 
made by his office to insure 
that these ceilings are being 
maintained. However, Demers 
states, it is only through the 
public cooperation that all at- 
tempts to sell above the ceiling 
can be checked. Demers reports 
that recently a case was report- 
ed to the board, in which a 
dealer was asking $1,000 in ex- 
cess of the ceiling as set by the 
board. 


ger motor vehicle must not exceed 
a price computed on a percentage 
of the price of the new vehicle 
according to use ranging from six 
months to more than nine years. 


To make way for the manu- 
facture of mechanical transport 
for war purposes, and to con- 
serve certain raw materials as 
well as manpower, Canadian 
production of automotive vehicles 
for civil use was stopped in 1942. 
The prohibition extended espe- 
cially to trucks and buses of all 
kinds and tonnages. 

As a result of this change in 
production, Canada was faced with 
a shortage of civilian trucks and 
with an even more serious short- 
age of skilled garage mechanics. 

The ban on the making of trucks 
and buses went into effect on 
March 14, 1942. At that time 2,000 
chassis for such vehicles had been 
fabricated but not assembled. One 
thousand went to the Department 
of National Defense; 750 to the 
builders of the Alaska highway, 
and 250 for such activities as the 
construction of defense works, 
other service needs, to lumbering, 
public utilities, railway and air- 
line pick-ups and delivery and 
other necessary public require- 
ments. 

Since the shortage of trucks and 
buses for civilian uses soon mani- 
fested itself, ceiling prices along 
with other drastic regulations were 
inaugurated by the Motor Control 
Board. By the end of 1942, all 
trucks not on the used-car lots 
were actively serving their owners 
or undergoing repairs, and their 
civilian use was under strict con- 
trol. 

As for new cars, it is reported 
that fairly good stocks are in deal- 
ers’ showrooms. These, however, 
can not be obtained without a per- 
mit by the civilian user. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 
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AUTOMOTIVE WASHINGTON 


Practical Step Taken 


On Surplus Inventory 


By William Ullman 
Washington Correspondent 
READJUSTMENTS IN THE war-production program, as 
Messrs. Baruch and Hancock pointed out in their recon- 
version report, frequently leave surplus inventories in the 


hands of various contractors. 


For the efficient use of such 


inventories, they recommended “that the WPB and the 


Surplus Administrator, be- 
tween them, work out a 


means by which small quan- 
tities of surplus materials can be 
promptly disposed of... .” 

Last week a practical step to- 
ward fulfillment of that recom- 
mendation was taken in New York. 
The WPB is sponsoring an “auc- 
tion” of surplus items now held by 
five major aircraft companies. 
These consist of raw materials not 
yet processed and of completed 
parts which perhaps can be used 
by other concerns in the same or 
allied fields. Advance estimates 
place their initial value “well in 
excess of $50,000,000.” 

Impressive as that sum may 
seem, the surplus goods it repre- 
sents, when set against the total 
which eventually must be disposed 
of, easily qualify as a small quan- 

tity. Fifty million 
dollars is rightly 
rated a small 
matter in any dis- 
cussion of a prob- 
lem likely to in- 
volve, when real 
reconversion is at 
last possible, sur- 
plus materials and 
property costing 
from fifty to sev- 
enty - five billion 

Ullman dollars. 
Prospective 
buyers will be given expert advice 
on the spot concerning priorities 
and other WPB regulations. This 
experimental government-industry 
undertaking has been launched in 
the hope of expediting the settle- 
ment of termination claims by 
speeding disposal of inventories 
left over from finished and can- 

celed aircraft contracts. 

* * * 


Sale Proves Problems 
Are Already Here 


Finding customers who can use 
the special tools and the particu- 
lar raw materials thus released is 
often a time-consuming process for 
an individual firm. Hence _ sales 
methods reminiscent of the old- 
time fair appear especially well 
adapted to the needs of the case. 

Announcement of this new 
venture in surplus disposal calls 
attention forcibly to the fact that 
the problems of contract termi- 
nation and surplus disposal are 
not merely something for the 
postwar world to worry about. 
They are problems with which 
government agencies and war in- 
dustries are _ struggling right 
now. Yet Congress is making 
haste but slowly with plans for 
dealing with such matters. 

The George-Murray bill provid- 
ing for the creation of an Office of 
Demobilization, settlement of termi- 
nation claims, and disposal of sur- 
pluses has been referred to the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee, 
of which Senator Murray is a mem- 
ber. A House postwar planning 
committee is to some extent dupli- 
cating the work done by the 
George postwar planning commit- 
tee prior to introduction of the 
George-Murray bill. 

The House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee is considering a bill relat- 
ing to termination of Navy con- 
tracts and the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee is interested in a 
termination bill authorizing a re- 
view of all claims by the Comp- 


troller General before settlement. 
Ea co * 


Delays Are Working 
Against Congress 


This legislative dispersion of 
energy is indefensible. Congress is 
resentful of executive usurpation 
of its undoubted right to lay down 
principles and policies for the 
guidance of officials in dealing with 
conversion problems and handling 





surpluses, But it will have only it- 
self to blame for executive pre- 
emption of this important field of 
war and postwar planning if it 
permits its own committees to 
checkmate one another and thus 
delay indefinitely the enactment of 
appropriate legislation. 

The auction now under way 
may become a valuable guide for 
future policy. The prices ob- 
tained may give a reasonably re- 
liable indication of the “dollar 
return” possible in the salvage 
of surplus materials—may estab- 


lish, that is, a “retrievable per- 
centage mark” on which to base 
later transactions. 

If a_ satisfactory percentage 
formula can be achieved, the whole 
business of disposing of surplus 
inventories while the war is still 
being fought may perhaps be sim- 
plified by giving the WPB full 
authority over prices, thus reliev- 
ing the military procurement 
agencies of all responsibility except 
that of designating which items 


are surplus. 
* * 


Road Engineers Cite 
Mistakes of Past 


State highway maintenance en- 
gineers, concerned with the cost of 
road upkeep, are in _ substantial 
agreement that a great deal of 
money being spent for maintenance 
might have been saved if more at- 
tention had been paid to certain 
details of design and construction. 

One survey among state mainte- 
nance authorities reveals that a 
great number feel that insufficient 
attention has been given in the 
past to foundations beneath the 
roadway structure, although it is 
recognized that this element of 
construction is now receiving care- 
ful and detailed attention. 

Maintenance problems vary 


greatly in different sections of 
the country with snow and ice 
presenting a major problem in 
the North while erosion due to 
heavy rainfall is a serious factor 
in other sections. Engineers con- 
sider the major components of 
the highway structure to be con- 
sidered in connection with 
maintenance as (1) the roadway, 
(2) drainage structures, (3) 
shoulders, (4) signs, markers and 
traffic-control devices, (5) road- 
sides, and (6) roadside facilities. 
In recent years maintenance 
costs have been gradually rising 
and seriously encroaching on funds 


available for construction. 
+ + * 


Changed Formula 
For Rubber Hinted 


It took a snappy young girl re- 
porter on a Washington newspaper 
to uncover and print this: 

The biggest news of the week 
is rubber news! ... Rubber Di- 
rector Bradley Dewey let slip a 
hair-raising clue. . . . It was just 
an inconspicuous phrase at the 
end of the progress report he re- 
leased a few days ago. ... But 
it was enough to set a few per- 
ceiving experts on their ears. ... 
The clue, a forecast of coming 
events, came at the end of the 


. 


When we say 


report. The government has al- 

ready spent seven hundred and 

fifty million dollars on Buna-S, 

or synthetic rubber plants... . 

But Dewey, more a chemist than 

a business man, stated “Buna-S 

must be improved—or a competi- 

tive polymer found.” ... In ordi- 

nary language, Buna-S has been 

found to be not all that was first 

thought. . . . It must be either 

improved, or it must be thrown 

out and a competitive polymer 

(a new formula) not as yet dis- 

covered, must be found... . 

Dewey used the word “must” and 

the rubber experts who read that 

phrase say in those words lie ter- 

rific import. . . . Where seven 

hundred and fifty million dollars 
is at stake, Boy, that is terrific!” 

The young lady is Austine Cas- 
sini. She is intelligent, alert and 
attractive. Her paper is the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald. Her column, 
“These Charming People.” The 
item is a bit off her beat, but it is 
a good one and shows she meets 
the right people. 


Haines Gauge Bulletin 

Haines Gauge Co., 2301 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia 32, has published 
a bulletin featuring a wide variety of 
made-to-specification precision gauges 
—plug, ring, snap, flush pin, profile. 
etc. 


"ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE," 


we mean it! 


. after 2144 years of wartime 
driving, Packard owners are en- 


thusiastic Packard boosters. 


We know how Packard owners are 


feeling about their cars, because inde- 


pendent investigators made an impar- 


tial survey to find out. They got the 


facts by interviewing Packard owners, 


and owners of competitive makes, 


from coast to coast. 


When asked how their cars are 


standing up mechanically, the 


largest 


percentage of owners 


who answered **Very Good,”’ was 


Packard owners; 


Packard owners 


reported less 


ASK THE MAN 


WHO OWNS 


need for service than owners of 


other makes: 


Packard owners reported lower 


service costs. than 


other makes. 


owners 


of 


What does this mean to vou as a 


dealer? 


Well, there’s more pleasure, and more 


profit, in selling a car of real, honest 


quality —the kind of car that keeps 


owners satisfied. 


And judging by the way our post-war 


plans are shaping up, 


tomorrow's 


Packards are going to be even better 


than the Packards that 


have 


done 


such a good job since Pearl Harbor. 


ONE 


PACKARD 


Precision-built Power 


sN ’ : 
WARHAWK 
fighter 


HURRICANE 
fighter 


sa, 


MOSQUITO 
fighter-bomber 


LANCASTER 
bomber 


—_ 





Poor Highways 
Imperil Trucks 


In South Dakota 


PIERRE, S. D.—An “ultimate 
breakdown of truck transportation 
in South Dakota unless critical 
highway repair materials are made 
available in the near future” was 
predicted here recently by Kenneth 
Streeter, executive secretary of the 
Associated Motor Carriers. of 
South Dakota. 

Citing a trucking industry sur- 
vey which showed many bad spots 
on highways in all sections of the 
state, Streeter called upon “Wash- 
ington priority officials” to release 
more essential materials. 

“Our highways, so vital to the 
war effort, stand in serious dan- 
ger,” he asserted. “Over 34 per- 
cent of the communities of the 
state are entirely dependent upon 
motor truck transportation of 
livestock, milk, eggs, and other 
farm products to market.” 

The trucking association official 
lauded the state highway depart- 
ment for “vigorous and unremit- 
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JOSEPH K. SKILLINGS (right), sales promotion manager, the Texas Ce., 
in discussing the wes sen. of his company at a forum conducted by the 
Sales Executives Club of New York recently, said: ‘“‘The postwar policy of 
the Texas company will be keyed to aid the independent merchant in making 
a good living and providing security for himself and family. To promote any 
other program would be un-American.” Skillings is shown here with Philip 
Siesta’ Carstairs vice-president and general manager, who presided at the 


secure critical materials and the 
drain on manpower.” 


ting efforts to maintain our road 
system in the face of inability to 


says P. W. Litchfield: 


‘IT have been a constant reader of TIME 


352 Millions Donated; 
Institutional’s Role 
By Pete Wemhoff 


Support 

Advertising valued at $352,650,000 
was contributed by American busi- 
ness last year to supply informa- 
tion on home-front problems and 
urge the people to support the men 
on the fighting fronts, according 
to the second annual report of the 
War Advertising Council. 

Noting that the value of war- 
theme advertising last year was 
equivalent to the total advertis- 
ing expenditures of the country’s 
700 leading advertisers, the coun- 
cil called the figure “particularly 
impressive” when_ contrasted 
with the advertising contribution 
of $2,000,000 for all of World 
War I. 

It was disclosed that war bonds 
received the largest advertising 
support — $88,840,590 — followed by 


Since it was first offered to the public. 


It is brief, accurate, helps me to keep 


up-to-date with the investment ofa 


minimum of time. 


7 


donations of $46,586,794 for infor- 
mation campaigns dealing with 
wartime food problems. Other 
major programs, according to the , 
council, received advertising con- 
tributions as follows: Conservation, 
$38,927,100; the armed = services, / 
$30,835,335; manpower, $21,633,792; 
anti-inflation, $11,304,864; National 
War Fund, $10,899,591; Red Cross, { 
$10,616,014; unnecessary travel, 
$8,802,898, and _ civilian service, 
$4,719,624. 

Asserting that the _ successful 
conclusion of the German phase of 
the war should provide no excuse 
for a decrease in war theme adver- 
tising, the report stated: 

“Unless we are careful, unless 
campaigns are planned carefully, 
the day after the German defeat , 
there will be close to 130,000,000 
doing the wrong things. Defeat 
of Germany will change our na- ¢ 
tional problems; it will not end 
them. We will still have a Class A 
war on our hands against a fight- 
ing and fanatical enemy.” 


Reeser to R & R 


Ruthrauff and Ryan announces 
the appointment of E. J. (Jack) , 
Reeser as associate account execu- 
tive on the Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite Co. 
account. 

Reeser, who has 
been in the auto- 
mobile industry 
for the past 17 
years, has been 
associated with 
Chrysler, Olds- 
mobile and Nash 
where he_ spent 
the past six years 
in merchandising 
and advertising 
activities as sales promotion man- 
ager. 


Reeser 


Postwar Roles 

An important postwar role for 
labor-management committees and 
institutional advertising were fore- 
cast by Charles C. Carr, public 
relations director, Aluminum Co. of 
America, in an address before the 
New York Financial Advertisers. 

Both these developments, 
which reached importance only 
since the war, may have a direct 
effect on the sales and popularity 
of products in ihe competitive 
postwar period, Carr declared. 

Declaring that he could “even 
visualize labor-management com- 
mittees having as one of their 
major objectives the popularizing 
of the company’s products,” he 
added that a wise union leader 
“will convince his associates that 
the plant with a good labor-man- 
agement committee is likely to be 
the one which will stay open in 
the highly competitive postwar 
period.” 


25th Anni 

Elmer W. Froehlich, director of 
media and research for MacManus, 
John & Adams, Inc., Detroit ad- 
vertising agency, 
has just com- 
pleted a quarter 
of a century of 
service with that 
organization and 
its predecessor 
company. 

In his present 
capacity, he di- 
rects expendi- 
tures running 
well into the 
millions and 
supervises mar- 
ket research activities for such 
clients as Cadillac, Champion 
Spark Plug, Dow Chemical Co. 
and subsidiaries, Ferry-Morse Seed 
Co., Frederick Stearns & Co.,, 
Pontiac, Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., 
and Standard Accident Insurance 
Co. 


Preston to AW 


David H. Preston, formerly with 
Esquire magazine, and with the 
Rodney Boone organization for 15 
years prior to that, has joined the 
Detroit staff of The American 
Weekly. 


Froehlich 
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—2 HOW DEALERS FEEL ABOUT OLDSMOBILE...NO. 19, ALBANY, NEW YORK 


“ee MY apprectation for your 
these trying times” 


assistance during 


i. the completeness of Oldsmobile’s wartime dealer aid that 
has made it so effective ... and so popular with the dealer 
organization. “Oldsmobile’s program covers all the bases,” as 
one dealer puts it. “It helps us in every phase of our opera- 
tions where we need assistance.” 


The comments of other dealers—Mr. Rose, for example, whose 
letter appears at the right—bear this out. The facts bear it out, 
too. As soon as the war began, Oldsmobile started working on 
its “All-Out Service Program,” to help dealers readjust their 
businesses to a wartime basis. As soon as a manpower shortage 
threatened, Oldsmobile prepared a —* blueprint to guide 
dealers in maintaining dealt service staffs. 


Similar assistance has been given in the sale of new cars under 
rationing ... in the securing and selling of used cars... and 
in all the many problems of wartime business management. 
Oldsmobile’s Zone representatives have pitched in, whenever 
they were needed, and worked with dealers right out in their 
own shops. Oldsmobile advertising and service promotion has 
been constantly on the job, giving effective, timely assistance 
in the solution of many problems. The Oldsmobile Dealer 
Round Table, a special publication started during the war, has 
been a valuable source of new ideas, new and better ways of 
serving America and Keeping That Olds Flag Flying. 


All of these factory programs will be continued, to help dealers 
keep up the eed work for the duration of the war, and to 
help prepare them for an even better, even more profitable 
post-war future. 


OTHER DEALERS, ALL OVER THE COUNTRY, 


EXPRESS THEIR 


DETROIT, MICH.—‘‘Our volume of cus- 
tomer labor sales has increased ap- 
proximately 75% in the last year and 
we feel that the credit is due Oldsmo- 
bile’s direct mail advertising program 
and the job program which they set 
up for us to follow.” 
—KEMP-OLDSMOBILE, INC. 


FALL RIVER, MASS.—‘‘It is gratifying to 
know that in these trying days the 
Oldsmobile Motor Company has not 
forgotten us.” —EVERETT MOTORS 


LAKEWOOD, OHIO—‘‘I feel I am for- 
tunate in being an Oldsmobile dealer 
during these critical times, since we 
have a factory organization who con- 
tinue to devise programs to insure our 
survival on a profit making basis.” 
—ERIE MOTOR SALES CORP. 


APPRECIATION 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA —‘‘I do not believe 
that we will have much trouble in 
getting our customer labor up to at 
least $5,000.00 through the continued 
use of the plans as laid out by your 
Service Organization.” 

—MIDWEST OLDS CADILLAC, INC. 


JACKSON, MICH.—‘‘The war has pre- 
sented many problems for dealers to 
work out, and those problems would 
have floored us without the help and 
advice of your organization.” 
—NATHAN P. WALKER COMPANY 


STERLING, COLORADO —‘“‘During the 
year of 1942 I have followed Oldsmo- 
bile’s thinking, and I may assure you 
that I will follow your same outline 
of program this year also, as you 
have been a great help to me.” 
—BILL’S MOTOR COMPANY 


¥OU CAN ALWAYS COUNT ON 


AMERICA’S OLDEST 
MOTOR CAR 
ORGANIZATION! 


ARTHUR J. ROSE 
President, Rose Oldsmobile Co. 
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Alean Road Guide Post 


For Aerial 


Tourists 


By Charles Evans 
Aviation Editor 


THOUSANDS OF TOUR-HUNGRY Americans are 
writing Alaska into their postwar plans, but from here it 
appears that those who intend to fly will get there first. 
The Alcan highway, which has carved its way into public 
imagination more indelibly, perhaps, than it has been carved 


into the wild north country, 
is the basis of most of the 
dreams. But this highway, 


while it is not yet ready for auto- 
mobile traffic of the kind we 
associate with American tourists, 
is even today a good “airway” 
through Northwest Canada to 
Alaska. 

Actually, the highway was laid 
out along the course followed by 
early Alaskan fliers. The airplane 
itself played such a large part in 
the actual construction of the road 





that it may forever after this find 
welcome signs visible from the air 
all along its length. There are to- 
day enough fields at suitable inter- 
vals along the road to make aerial 
touring possible. There are no gaps 
in the road, as far as airplanes 


are concerned. 
* oa 


Important Gap 


For Auto 
BUT THERE is an important 
gap as far as the automobile is 


concerned, because the road be- 
gins at Dawson Creek at a railhead 
and extends to Fairbanks. South 
of Dawson Creek, automobile traf- 
fic must be carried on the railroad, 
and auto-touring on a railroad flat 
car is rarely done. Between Daw- 
son Creek, and Jaspar or Edmon- 
ton, the nearest towns, there are 
no roads. 

Much depends upon’ what 
Canada does about the road in 
the years after the war. If a 
road is constructed to connect it 
with the highway system in Brit- 
ish Columbia and Alberta pro- 
vinces, then automobile touring 
to Alaska will become possible to 
the millions in America who have 
contemplated the trip. If that 
link is not completed, automo- 
bile traffic will be out. 


- ee 


Guidepost 
For Planes 


THE AIRPLANE tourist will 
find the road his best airway. In 
good-weather flying, it will be his 
best directional guide. As long as 
he stays over or near the road, he 
can be assured of an emergency 
landing that can turn out safely, 
and assured also of finding air- 


ports, landing strips and flat places 


does it-in Philadelphia 


One newspaper is the leading newspaper in Philadelphia — has 


been the leader for 39 consecutive years. One newspaper is read 


daily by 4 out of 5 families — has a circulation in excess of 600,000, 


the largest evening newspaper circulation in America. One news- 


paper economically covers the Philadelphia market. One newspaper 


— and that newspaper is The Evening Bulletin. 


In Philadelphia — nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


on the road itself where he can 
come down. 

Not long ago, a girl instructor, 
who is also a writer for a na- 
tional magazine, accompanied 
by one of her flight students, 
flew to Alaska along the road. 
This she accomplished even in 
wartime, talking her way through 
difficulties that would have stop- 
ped a less determined aerial 
tourist. She returned to the 
States to be told positively that 
such a trip could not be ar- 
ranged. 

These obstacles will be elimi- 
nated in peacetime, and Fort St. 
John, Fort Nelson, Whitehorse and 
Tanana Crossing will surely see 
many wings above them. The 
“missing link” in the road, between 
Dawson Creek and Edmonton, will 
be a single hop for the flier. A 
still shorter hop will be that from 
Jaspar to Dawson Creek, but here 
there will be no railroad, or “iron 
compass” to guide the flier. 

* * * 


Plane Proved 


Best Method 


ARRIVING in Alaska, all the 
wonders of that Territory will be 
available to the aerial tourist. 
Many a sourdough pilot has al- 
ready proved the plane to be the 
best way of getting around in 
Alaska, and wartime flying over 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion’s airways has made the air- 
plane as familiar to Alaskan skies 
as they are on our most traveled 
airways in the U. S. Ninety per- 
cent of the sky traffic there now 
is military, and fliers are daily 
piling up experience and “know- 
how” in Alaskan flying. 

There are today some 50 CAA 
stations in Alaska, some of them 
consisting of little settlements of 
one or two dwellings and radio 
facilities and ranging upward in 
size to stations where 50 to 60 
personnel are employed. At the 
remote stations, provision is al- 
ways made for accommodating 
overnight guests, and flights of 
military planes frequently tax the 
station’s capacity. The roadside 
industry which always accom- 
panies touring by Americans will 
certainly appear as the demand 
appears along these airways. 

Wartime secrecy requirements 
forbid revealing the scope and loca- 
tion of all Alaska’s airways, but 
it is literally true that today any 
settlement in the Territory can be 
reached by air. Existing routes are 
essential airways, laid out as the 
basic transportation system of the 

whole region, and for military use 
and not established with any plea- 
sure touring in mind. In the five 
years the CAA has been at work 
there, only a start has been made, 
but it is a start that has been of 
vital importance to the military de- 
fenders of this country. Peacetime 
flying, Alaskan experts believe, will 
multiply the traffic and the air- 
ways many times over. 

* * * 


Planes Aid 


Road Building 


FANTASTIC TALES are told of 
the use of the airplane in building 
the Alcan Highway, in laying out 
Alaska’s airways and building Alas- 
kan fields. The case of the airport 
at Northway is a good example. 

The site was 60 miles from the 

nearest road. First, two cater- 
pillar tractors were sent through 
the wilderness, dragging their 
fuel on sleds behind them. At 
the site of the proposed airport, 
they leveled off a landing strip 
to enable the first airplane to 
land with additional laborers. 


C. S. DAVIS, president of Borg-Warner Corp., 
planning conference attended in Chicago by 
22 Borg-Warner divisions and subsidiaries. 


Thereafter, everything came by 
air, including three trucks which 
were cut into three small sections ‘ 
at the roadhead, loaded into the 
planes and then welded together 
again at Northway. A large fuel 
tank was cut apart and brought 
in the same way. 


Eventually, airplanes brought in 
3,000 tons of asphalt, and lumber 
to build houses on the site, and 
the airport, with a paved runway, 
started operating. Today, the road 
has been extended to Northway, 
and none of this aerial pioneering 
is apparent to the casual visitor. 
Northway’s story is repeated many 
times in Alaska. 

* *K + 


Potential Signposts 
In the Postwar 


ALONG THE highway, airplanes 
laid fuel and water pipes where 
trucks and even the _ ubiquitous 
tractors could not go. Small planes, 
each with a length of large-bore 
pipe fastened beneath the fuselage, 
flew along the route of the pipe- 
line and dropped it where a crew 
of workers on foot in the soft 
muskeg could connect it. Airplanes 
continually supplied ground crews 
with food, tools and fuel in the 
remote areas through which the 
road was driven. 


The landing strips these planes 
used are still there, and they con- 
stitute war leftovers potentially 
important and valuable to peace- 
time flying. 

* 


* * 


Across Straits 
To Russia 


THE UNDEFENDED border be- 
tween the U. S. and Canada is not 
visible from the air. It has no 
meaning in the flying aids main- 
tained by the two countries, be- 
cause Canada’s system is_inte- 
grated with that of the U. S. 


Farther north another unde- 
fended border welcomes the 
aerial tourist. Having traversed 
Alaska, the private pilot will 
come to the Bering Strait, and 
hop from the Little Diomede 
Island to the Big Diomede Island. 
One is in the United States, the 
other in Soviet Russia. Unless 
political obstacles are raised in 
postwar days, traffic across this 
border will be as simple as 
across the Canadian border, and 
Sioux City can vacation in Si- 
beria. The only obstacle will be 
the confusion caused by the 
International Date Line which 
runs between the two islands, 
making it Wednesday on one and 
Thursday under the same sun a 
few miles away. 


Rivnut Available 
To Industry 


AKRON.—The patented Rivnut 
of B. F. Goodrich Co., originally 
developed by its engineers for 
aeronautical uses, is now available 
for a wide variety of industrial ap- 
plications, it was announced last 
week by E. F. Tomlinson, general 
manager of the company’s indus- 
trial products sales division. The 
minimum priority requirement for 
industrial usage is AA-5. 

The Rivnut is an_ internally 
threaded and counterbored tubular 
rivet which can be headed blind, 
made from one of the most cor- 
rosive-resistant practical alumi- 
num alloys. Of one-piece construc- 
tion, the Rivnut is anodized and 
ready when received. 


It costs you about a penny-a-day to 
keep abreast of the automotive news— 
better renew NOW! 


resided at the recent postwar 
5 officials and key men of 
With him at the speaker’s table 


are (left to right) P. D. Armour, chairman of the finance committee; Mathew 


Keck, secretary and treasurer; G. A. 
Roy C. Ingersoll, all of Chicago; J. 


Shallberg, executive vice-president; and 
L. Dryden and H. 


E. Blood, Detroit. 


The latter three are vice-presidents of Borg-Warner Corp., and divisional 


presidents. 
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ENGLISH NOVELIST’S PREMIERE! 


H. E. Bates, brilliant young English novelist in- 
troduced to Post millions through this new serial 
of love and war, “FAIR STOOD THE WIND 
FOR FRANCE'~a story Post editors believe 


may very well be one of the great novels out of 
World War II. 


FOR MYSTERY FANS! 
“DARK WATERS” is the kind of serial that 
sets mystery fans talking about the new Post. 
Movie producers saw it and were quick to snap 
it up. Another thrilling movie born in the Post 
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People are talking about the 
FICT1OWN in the new Post 
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FOR KELLAND FANS: 
It's an occasion for celebration among Kelland 
fans when a serial comes to the new Post. Post 
editors see that they do. His very latest—'‘PLUN- 
DER"’—is the kind of serial Kelland’s following 
can't seem to get along without. 


T is a matter of record that through 
the vears, the great masters of fiction 
have considered the Post the nation’s 


number one magazine. 


Thus, the cream of the world’s fiction 
has come to the Post—and it follows that 
Post millions fall heir to the best stories 


from the pens of the great. 


Rarely a week passes that the new Post 
does not score a fiction “beat’’—a star 
short story, a brilliant serial, a mystery 
masterpiece. And with unfailing consis- 
tency, Post stories become best-selling 


books—and movies with box-office appeal. 


Luck can have little to do with the high 
batting average Post editors maintain— 


and Post millions have come to expect. 


The answer is that in fiction—as in 
every other department of the magazine 
—the great things naturally come first to 


the new Post. 


HERE’S TO THE MEN! 


To the men at home and the men in service amang Post 
millions, Post fiction like “OLD ARMY" strikes a respon- 
sive chord. Post editors see to it that there is the kind of 
fiction in the Post men want to read —and remember. 


STRONG WOMAN APPEAL! 


More and still more women 
are buying and reading the 
new Post—and cheering for 
stories like “REMEMBER 
MRS. MEADOWS.” Love, 
hate, scandal—PhyllisDuganne 
tits chem together in a pattern 
women love. 


ya 
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Great Fiction naturally comes to... 
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Alean Road Guide Post 


For Aerial 


Tourists 


By Charles Evans 
Aviation Editor 


THOUSANDS 


OF TOUR-HUNGRY Americans are 


writing Alaska into their postwar plans, but from here it 
appears that those who intend to fly will get there first. 
The Alcan highway, which has carved its way into public 
imagination more indelibly, perhaps, than it has been carved 


into the wild north country, 
is the basis of most of the 
dreams. But this highway, 
while it is not yet ready for auto- 
mobile traffic of the kind we 
associate with American tourists, 
is even today a good “airway” 
through Northwest Canada to 
Alaska. 

Actually, the highway was laid 
out along the course followed by 
early Alaskan fliers. The airplane 
itself played such a large part in 
the actual construction of the road 





that it may forever after this find 
welcome signs visible from the air 
all along its length. There are to- 
day enough fields at suitable inter- 
vals along the road to make aerial 
touring possible. There are no gaps 
in the road, as far as airplanes 


are concerned. 
+ * 


Important Gap 


For Auto 
BUT THERE is an 
gap as far as the automobile is 


important 


concerned, because the road be- 
gins at Dawson Creek at a railhead 
and extends to Fairbanks. South 
of Dawson Creek, automobile traf- 
fic must be carried on the railroad, 
and auto-touring on a railroad flat 
car is rarely done. Between Daw- 
son Creek, and Jaspar or Edmon- 
ton, the nearest towns, there are 
no roads. 

Much depends upon what 
Canada does about the road in 
the years after the war. If a 
road is constructed to connect it 
with the highway system in Brit- 
ish Columbia and Alberta pro- 
vinces, then automobile touring 
to Alaska will become possible to 
the millions in America who have 
contemplated the trip. If that 
link is not completed, automo- 
bile traffic will be out. 


* * * 


Guidepost 
For Planes 


THE AIRPLANE tourist will 
find the road his best airway. In 
good-weather flying, it will be his 
best directional guide. As long as 
he stays over or near the road, he 
can be assured of an emergency 
landing that can turn out safely, 
and assured also of finding air- 


ports, landing strips and flat places 


does it—in Philadelphia 


One newspaper is the leading newspaper in Philadelphia — has 


been the leader for 39 consecutive years. One newspaper is read 


daily by 4 out of 5 families — has a circulation in excess of 600,000, 


the largest evening newspaper circulation in America. One news- 


on the road itself where he can 
come down. 

Not long ago, a girl instructor, 
who is also a writer for a na- 
tional magazine, accompanied 
by one of her flight students, 
flew to Alaska along the road. 
This she accomplished even in 
wartime, talking her way through 
difficulties that would have stop- 
ped a less determined aerial 
tourist. She returned to the 
States to be told positively that 
such a trip could not be ar- 
ranged. 

These obstacles will be _ elimi- 
nated in peacetime, and Fort St. 
John, Fort Nelson, Whitehorse and 
Tanana Crossing will surely see 
many wings above them. The 
“missing link” in the road, between 
Dawson Creek and Edmonton, will 
be a single hop for the flier. A 
still shorter hop will be that from 
Jaspar to Dawson Creek, but here 
there will be no railroad, or “iron 
compass” to guide the flier. 

* * * 


Plane Proved 


Best Method 


ARRIVING in Alaska, all the 
wonders of that Territory will be 
available to the aerial _ tourist. 
Many a sourdough pilot has al- 
ready proved the plane to be the 
best way of getting around in 
Alaska, and wartime flying over 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion’s airways has made the air- 
plane as familiar to Alaskan skies 
as they are on our most traveled 
airways in the U. §S. Ninety per- 
cent of the sky traffic there now 
is military, and fliers are daily 
piling up experience and “know- 
how” in Alaskan flying. 

There are today some 50 CAA 
stations in Alaska, some of them 
consisting of little settlements of 
one or two dwellings and radio 
facilities and ranging upward in 
size to stations where 50 to 60 
personnel are employed. At the 
remote stations, provision is al- 
ways made for accommodating 
overnight guests, and flights of 
military planes frequently tax the 
station’s capacity. The roadside 
industry which always accom- 
panies touring by Americans will 
certainly appear as the demand 
appears along these airways. 

Wartime secrecy requirements 
forbid revealing the scope and loca- 
tion of all Alaska’s airways, but 
it is literally true that today any 
settlement in the Territory can be 
reached by air. Existing routes are 
essential airways, laid out as the 
basic transportation system of the 
whole region, and for military use 
and not established with any plea- 
sure touring in mind. In the five 

years the CAA has been at work 
there, only a start has been made, 
but it is a start that has been of 
vital importance to the military de- 
fenders of this country. Peacetime 
flying, Alaskan experts believe, will 
multiply the traffic and the air- 
ways many times over. 

” * * 


Planes Aid 


Road Building 


FANTASTIC TALES are told of 
the use of the airplane in building 
the Alcan Highway, in laying out 
Alaska’s airways and building Alas- 
kan fields. The case of the airport 
at Northway is a good example. 

The site was 60 miles from the 

nearest road. First, two cater- 

pillar tractors were sent through 
the wilderness, dragging their 
fuel on sleds behind them. At 
the site of the proposed airport, 
they leveled off a landing strip 
to enable the first airplane to 
land with additional laborers. 


C. S. DAVIS, president of Borg-Warner Corp., 


Thereafter, everything came by 
air, including three trucks which 
were cut into three small sections 
at the roadhead, loaded into the 
planes and then welded together 
again at Northway. A large fuel 
tank was cut apart and brought 
in the same way. 


Eventually, airplanes brought in 
3,000 tons of asphalt, and lumber 
to build houses on the site, and 
the airport, with a paved runway, 
started operating. Today, the road 
has been extended to Northway, 
and none of this aerial pioneering 
is apparent to the casual visitor. 
Northway’s story is repeated many 
times in Alaska. 

* * ck 


Potential Signposts 


In the Postwar 


ALONG THE highway, airplanes 
laid fuel and water pipes where 
trucks and even the _ ubiquitous 
tractors could not go. Small planes, 
each with a length of large-bore 
pipe fastened beneath the fuselage, 
flew along the route of the pipe- 
line and dropped it where a crew 
of workers on foot in the soft 
muskeg could connect it. Airplanes 
continually supplied ground crews 
with food, tools and fuel in the 
remote areas through which the 
road was driven. 


The landing strips these planes 
used are still there, and they con- 
stitute war leftovers potentially 
important and valuable to peace- 
time flying. 


* * * 


Across Straits 


To Russia 


THE UNDEFENDED border be- 
tween the U. S. and Canada is not 
visible from the air. It has no 
meaning in the flying aids main- 
tained by the two countries, be- 
cause Canada’s system is_inte- 
grated with that of the U. S. 


Farther north another unde- 
fended border welcomes the 
aerial tourist. Having traversed 
Alaska, the private pilot will 
come to the Bering Strait, and 
hop from the Little Diomede 
Island to the Big Diomede Island. 
One is in the United States, the 
other in Soviet Russia. Unless 
political obstacles are raised in 
postwar days, traffic across this 
border will be as simple as 
across the Canadian border, and 
Sioux City can vacation in Si- 
beria. The only obstacle will be 
the confusion caused by the 
International Date Line which 
runs between the two islands, 
making it Wednesday on one and 
Thursday under the same sun a 
few miles away. 


Rivnut Available 
To Industry 


AKRON.—The patented Rivnut 
of B. F. Goodrich Co., originally 
developed by its engineers for 
aeronautical uses, is now available 
for a wide variety of industrial ap- 
plications, it was announced last 
week by E. F. Tomlinson, general 
manager of the company’s indus- 
trial products sales division. The 
minimum priority requirement for 
industrial usage is AA-5. 

The Rivnut is an_ internally 
threaded and counterbored tubular 
rivet which can be headed blind, 
made from one of the most cor- 
rosive-resistant practical alu mi- 
num alloys. Of one-piece construc- 
tion, the Rivnut is anodized and 
ready when received. 


It costs you about a penny-a-day to 
keep abreast of the automotive news— 
better renew NOW! 
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— and that newspaper is The Evening Bulletin. 


In Philadelphia — nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 
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ENGLISH NOVELIST’S PREMIERE! 


H. E. Bates, brilliant young English novelist in- 
troduced to Post millions through this new serial 
of love and war, “FAIR STOOD THE WIND 
FOR FRANCE’~a story Post editors believe 
may very well be one of the great novels out of 
World War II. 


FOR MYSTERY FANS! 
“DARK WATERS” is the kind of serial that 
sets mystery fans talking about the new Post. 
Movie producers saw it and were quick to snap 
it up. Another thrilling movie born in the Post 
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FOR KELLAND FANS: 


It's an occasion for celebration among Kelland 
fans when a serial comes to the new Post. Post 
editors see that they do. His very latest—"'PLUN- 
DER’’—is the kind of serial Kelland’s following 
can’t seem to get along without. 


T is a matter of record that through 
the vears, the great masters of fiction 
have considered the Post the nation’s 


number one magazine. 


Thus, the cream of the world’s fiction 
has come to the Post—and it follows that 
Post millions fall heir to the best stories 


from the pens of the great. 


Rarely a week passes that the new Post 
does not score a fiction “‘beat’—a star 
short story, a brilliant serial, a mystery 
masterpiece. And with unfailing consis- 
tency, Post stories become best-selling 


books—and movies with box-office appeal. 


Luck can have little to do with the high 
batting average Post editors maintain— 


and Post millions have come to expect. 


The answer is that in fiction—as in 
every other department of the magazine 
—the great things naturally come first to 


the new Post. 


HERE’S TO THE MEN! 


To the men at home and the men in service amang Post 
millions, Post fiction like "OLD ARMY’ strikes a respon- 
sive chord. Post editors see to it that there is the kind of 
fiction in the Post men want to read —and remember. 


STRONG WOMAN APPEAL! 


More and still more women 
are buying and reading the 
new Post—and cheering for 
stories like "REMEMBER 
MRS. MEADOWS.” Love, 
hate, scandal—Phyllis Duganne 
tits chem together in a pattern 
women love. 
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With an Eye to the Postwar Market. . . 


ing Forum 


Here Are Two Views on the Dealer’s 
Postwar Structure 


Presented below are two viewpoints on the subject of 


buildings for auto dealers, a 


topic that has captured the 


interest of many dealers recently. While dealers and factory 
men are in agreement on most major points, it will be 
noted that there are some individual differences, as there 


will always be. AUTOMOTIVE 


NEws will be glad to publish 


the opinions of those interested in the subject. 


* s s 
Dealer: 


MONTGOMERY, Alc.—For the 
benefit of after-war planners, G. H. 
Allen, of Vandigriff-Allen Motor 
Co. (Chrysler-Plymouth), says new- 
car showrooms should be large 
enough to display 20 automobiles. 
This would make it unnecessary 
for the dealer or his salesmen to 
have to take prospects to the ware- 
house to show them different body 
types and colors. 

(Editor’s Note: In this respect, 
it should be noted that Allen is 
opposing the modern trend to- 
ward small showrooms, with the 
space thus saved devoted to pro- 
ductive service operations. Ad- 
vocates of small showrooms point 
out that good display of a few 
representative models will at- 
tract the customer, and that 
other models can be kept in stock 
or used as demonstrators.) 

“To my mind,” Allen says, “the 
showroom should show at least 
five kinds of each car, including 
coupes, two-doors, sedans and con- 
vertibles and in the different colors. 
This should include both six and 
eight-cylinder cars. 

“If the dealer handles two makes 
then he needs to show both. This 
variety of display should also in- 
clude some cars in the deluxe or 
special line. In other words if a 
dealer will just stop and think he 
will discover that he needs consid- 
erable room, yet I see display room 
after display room that is not large 
enough. 

“The display room should be 
large enough not only to get the 
cars in, but so that they can be 
arranged effectively. This means 
they should be placed at an 
angle, so that the side as well 
as the front of the cars may be 
seen looking in the show win- 
dows. 

“The dealer should plan his place 
of business as carefully as he plans 
his home. He wants to make sell- 
ing easy, and he can’t well sell 
cars if he doesn’t have them dis- 
played and in as attactive sur- 
roundings as possible. 

“Another thing needed is a clos- 
ing room, separate from the main 
office or sales room.This is a place 
where the salesman can take the 
prospect and not be disturbed. I 
have seen sales disrupted because 
of a telephone call or because an 
acquaintance of the prospect or 
salesman walked up. This is a 
critical point and no interruptions 
are needed.” 

As to the service department, 
Allen said he favored a separate 
entrance and exit, as it makes for 
a better flow of traffic. He doesn’t 
have it in his present shop, but has 
only one wide entrance. Because it 
is wide, car owners drive up in the 
middle of it and stop, not realizing 
they are blocking traffic. He 
strongly favors a separate exit, 
even though it be into a side street 
or alley. 

Also, Allen added, there should 
be a make-ready space in the serv- 
ice shop, where the car may be 
headed out and finishing touches 
put on it for delivery to the cus- 
tomer. 

His service manager, Paul D. 
Smith, echoes this belief. This 
space should be as convenient to 
the exit as possible, so that there 
will not have to be a lot of backing 
and shifting around to get the car 
out. If the service floor can be ar- 
ranged without posts, so much the 
better. 

Allen does not favor a gaso- 
line service station in connection 
with a dealership. In his own 
case he said there were a half- 
dozen service stations within a 
couple of blocks of his shop and 
he doesn’t want to go into com- 
petition with them. Furthermore, 
he considers operating a gas sta- 
tion a separate business from that 
of a dealership, and he prefers to 
give his sole attention to his one 
objective, which, he contends, is 
“big enough.” 
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Factory: 


DETROIT.—Many auto dealers 
throughout the nation are looking 
and planning ahead when wartime 
pressures are momentarily relaxed 
on them. The subject of their con- 
cern, naturally, is one closest to 
their business—the postwar auto- 
mobile dealership. 

Their mounting interest in new 
buildings and alterations to their 
present establishments, evidenced 
by the record-breaking number 
of requests being received by the 
dealer building plan department 
of Chevrolet, gives promise of an 
impending renaissance in dealer 
building architecture, according 
to Ed Hedner, national director 
of service. 

The number of requests for as- 
sistance in the planning of new 
buildings, alterations or improve- 
ments filed since last November is 
nearly twice the total for 1942 and 
1943 combined, Hedner stated. 

While proved and accepted funda- 
mentals of dealership construction 
will be retained as basic, there is 
a clearly discernible trend toward 
functional design. Utility and 
beauty are not at all incompatible, 
in the opinion of the Chevrolet 
architects, who work with the 
dealer’s own local architect in the 
drafting of plans for the new struc- 
tures. 

Customer consideration — long 
an accepted merchandising prin- 
ciple in department stores—will 
receive more attention in the lay- 
outs for new dealerships. Easy 
access to all departments within 
the dealership, convenient and 
comfortable waiting rooms, facili- 
ties for the rapid delivery of cus- 
tomers’ cars—all are factors that 
will shape the postwar dealer- 
ship, according to the Chevrolet 
plans. 

That the postwar dealership will 
become to an even greater degree 
a motorist’s mecca is also indi- 
cated, for dealers are urged to in- 
clude filling stations in their plan- 
ning. Thus, as Hedner points out, 
the dealer from whom the motorist 
originally purchases his car will 
be able to handle every need for the 
owner from a clean windshield to 
a new motor block. This “sale to 
resale” program should establish 
the firmest bond between customer 
and dealer. 

“A major factor in stimulat- 
ing dealer interest in up-to-date 
buildings,” said Hedner, “is the 
increasing importance today of 
providing adequate facilities for 
servicing motor trucks, tractors 
and trailers in essential hauling. 
This work has become one of 
the most important wartime 
operations on the home front, 
and is a job that will not dimin- 
ish until many thousands of new 
trucks have been built and put 
into service. 

“Many dealers have found that 
their buildings, which were de- 
signed primarily as auto sales and 

service units, cannot easily ac- 
commodate these larger vehicles. 
Doors are too narrow or too low to 
admit heavy-duty carriers, and in- 
terior arrangements are not suit- 
able for their easy maneuvering. 

“While the chief concern right 
now is for buildings that will pro- 
vide adequate service facilities, 
there is also in the current resur- 
gence of dealer interest in service 
station architecture, evidence of a 
significant trend toward obtaining 
space indoors for handling used 
cars—a great forward step in auto- 
mobile retailing. Foresighted 
|dealers see many advantages in 
|housing their used car operation 
under a roof instead of under the 
sky. Unquestionably, one of the 
greatest of these is better control 
|of used car inventory. 

“The layout experts, draftsmen 
and architectural consultants of 
the dealer building plan depart- 
ment offer any Chevrolet dealer 
specialized study of his own par- 
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BEAUTY AND UTILITY blend in the design of this streamlined postwar dealer building, made for Chevrolet 
— 


ticular building situation, to- 
gether with recommendations on 
tremendously important subject 
of location and other vital mat- 
ters such as approaches, en- 
trances, space, arrangement, unit 
capacity, exits, etc. 

“Actual blueprints for the con- 
struction and layout of new build- 
ings or alterations, designed to 
provide the most efficient setup for 
current or anticipated business vol- 
ume, also are provided. The com- 
plete service is available to dealers 
at no cost.” 


Interest in the subject of new 
dealer buildings reached such pro- 
portions in the Southwest that a 
special training course recently was 
organized by Chevrolet to better 
qualify regional and zone officials 
to advise and cooperate with 
dealers desiring to improve their 
building facilities. 


Montreal Car Tax 
Under Fire Again 


MONTREAL.—Strong representa- 
tions will be made to the govern- 
ment of Quebec and the City of 
Montreal Executive Committee 
against the imposition this year of 
the so-called water tax on owners 
of automobiles, it was announced 
last week, following failure of the 
City Council to include in its pro- 
posed amendments to the city 
charter a clause repealing the levy. 

The Royal Automobile Club of 
Canada some months ago pre- 
sented petitions signed by thou- 
sands of motorists to the city au- 
thorities protesting against what 
was declared to be an unfair bur- 
den on citizens owning automobiles. 

The delegation was then inform- 
ed that the removal of the tax 
would be carefully considered, in 
view of the intimation given last 
year when the city radio tax was 
removed, that the water tax on 
automobiles would also be elimi- 
nated. 

George A. McNamee, manager of 
the club, said that only the provin- 
cial government had the rights to 
impose taxation on motor vehicles. 


To the Moon 


Studebaker Reveals Facts 
On Proving Grounds 
SOUTH BEND.—Mileage equal 
to the distance to the moon and 
halfway back has been rolled up 
at the Studebaker Proving Grounds 
in tests on military vehicles, A. E. 
Hun, director, disclosed last week. 
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A MINIATURE service station model illustrates the ideal arrangement of 
vehicle stalls, wash racks and other service facilities to permit maximum 
usage of available floor space. 


WILLIAM E. HOLLER, Chevrolet general sales manager, discusses layout 
plans with Pieter Abramshe, architectural consultant in Chevrolet’s dealer 
building planning department. 


plans reached a point in 
training course for waatoenie 
that 


DEALER INTEREST in postwar buildin 
Chevrolet’s Southwest Region where a specia 
personnel was instituted to familiarize field men with new trends, 
they might be of greater service as consultants to dealers. 


The total of 350,000 miles is more}. 


impressive in view of Hunt’s state- 
ment that while the government 
took over the acreage a year ago 
the report covers only seven 
months of intensive operation. 


“Further,” said Hunt, “the record 
has not been achieved in an effort 
to wear out the vehicles such as 
might be the practice in ordinary 
automotive testing procedure. It 
has been clocked for the primary 
purpose of checking manufactur- 
ing and design deficiencies.” 


Mass. Gas Revenue Off 


BOSTON. — Massachusetts gasoline 
tax collections totaled $13,907,413 last | 
year, a drop of $3,712,237 from _ the 
precedin roe, it was disclosed here 
last wee y State Tax Commissioner 
Henry F. Long. 

$$ 

Buy War Bonds and Stamps—| 
crush the > 


ED HEDNER, Chevrolet national director of service (right), and his 
assistant, C. M. Davenport, study building plans prepared especially to 
meet a dealer’s local situation. 
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A BOY...A WATER WHEEL...AND A DREAM! 


r WORKED! Perhaps no youngster had 
ever seen a more beautiful sight . . . 
Over a little dam spilled the water of the 
country ditch. The homemade water wheel 
began to turn on its rake-handle shaft. 
Faster and faster it went. Next step was 
to connect it to a battered old coffee mill 
inside the woodshed. " 

Pebbles were poured into the churning 
mill. They sparked and crackled like a 
Fourth of July display, grinding noisily in- 
to sand to be used later for a casting mold. 

Here in this water wheel was the first 
moving device ever created by Henry Ford! 


Meantime, somewhere inside his inquir- 
ing mind, a dream was struggling to shape 
itself. A dream of other wheels that would 
one day turn to lighten the burdens of 
farm and industry . . . to change the trans- 
portation habits of the nation. 

Down through the years, from water 
wheels to watches, to steam engines, to 
gasoline engines, Henry Ford’s lively in- 
terest in wheels progressed. The rest, of 
course, is history—the history of Amer- 
ica’s great automobile industry. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


19 


From that day in May, 1895, when the 
first Ford car was wheeled into Bagley 
Avenue, Detroit, more than 30,000,000 
Ford cars and trucks have been produced. 

Yet the thought and spirit that prompted 
that long-ago experiment with the water 
wheel have never changed at Ford Motor 
Company. There is still the same ingenu- 
ity that is not afraid to be original... the 
same wanting-to-find-out-for-oneself that 
always makes for progress. 

Today, this philosophy and the skills de- 
veloped through more than 40 years of 
experience are being applied to America’s 
vital needs. From this will arise new tech- 
niques to serve the nation even better when 
Ford resumes the production of sturdy, 
comfortable transportation, priced within 
the reach of the greatest number. As Henry 
Ford has said: ‘‘Our times are primitive. 
True progress is yet to come.”’ 
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Legislators Cool 
To Chain-Store 


Tax Drives 


NEW YORK. — Although chain- 
store tax proposals are expected 
to crop up again as live issues in 
the postwar period when merchan- 
dise availability leads to restored 
price competition, such levies have 
not been major issues thus far in 
any of the 1944 state legislative ses- 
sions. This was a continuation of 
last year’s experience, when little 
legislative interest was shown in 
anti-chain merchandising bills. 

While observers regard the 
chain-store tax issue as tempora- 
rily dormant rather than perma- 
nently dead, no present indications 
are seen pointing to anything but 
a postwar continuation of the trend 
away from such punitive taxation 
which was in evidence for some 
years before the war started. Some 
19 states still have chain-store tax 
statutes, but there has been suffi- 
cient expression of consumer oppo- 
sition to the principle behind such 
discriminatory taxation to make 
legislators cool to the idea. 

Merchandising interests opposed 
to chain-store competition are ex- 
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Plans 44% More Cars for Postwar... 


Packard Outlets Up 


8 Percent in Year 


CHINESE OFFICERS who have spent six months studying the maintenance 
of military trucks in Studebaker plants were given a farewell banquet by 


executives last week on the eve of their departure. 


The group was part of 


a specially selected delegation of technicians brought to America under joint 


nation auspices. 
the students), 


Above, a view of the event: Maj. Charles Chen (director of 
H. S. Vance, chairman of the Studebaker board; Paul G. 


Hoffman, president; and Tsu-wang Hu, son of a former Chinese ambassador 


to this country. 


In the foreground Capt. Fen-wu Teng, known to factory 


employes as “Jim” in accordance with the practice of giving all visitors 
nicknames to facilitate their identification. 


pected in the postwar period to 
seek protection through enforce- 
ment of federal and state antitrust 
laws and other regulatory legisla- 
tion rather than banking’ too 
largely on chain-store taxes. 


WHEN YOUR 
CUSTOMER 
NEEDS A 


FRIEND... 


Can he thank you for the Bail Bond 
Certificate, available through 
Universal C.1.T.? 


Even the most careful of drivers may be open 


to embarrassment and delay in police courts, 


especially away from home where local motor 


vehicle laws may inadvertently be violated, or 


where unfamiliar road conditions may cause 


accidents. 


But if his car is financed through Universal 


C.1.T., your customer is protected against the 


worst of these personal inconveniences. For our 


ee 


Packaged” Plan includes among its protec- 


tive features a Bail bond Certificate. 


The Certificate identifies him to The National 


Surety Corporation, which has authorized its 


agents over the country to execute a Bail Bond 


up to $5,000 without security. 


With this 


Universal C.I.T. 


service, dealers 


make it possible for their customers to drive 


UNIVERSAL C.I.T. CREDIT CORPORATION 


For Higher Speed 


RICHMOND, Va.—The Virginia State 
Senate has passed the Moore-Huff 
House bill authorizing the governor, 
at any time he sees fit, to raise the 
present 35-mile-an-hour speed limit to 
50 miles an hour. 


DETROIT.—The average Pack- 
ard dealer made a profit for the 
second consecutive wartime year 
and dealer outlets 
were increased 8 
percent during 
1943, George T. 
Christopher, pres- 
ident of Packard 
Motor Car Co,, 
told 114,256 share- 
holders last week 
in the fortieth an- 
nual report. 

Although only 
1.4 percent of fac- 
tory net sales and 
billings repre- 
sented commercial business, the 
company, under government lim- 
itations of new-car sales and serv- 
ice parts replacements, reported 
that its field representation did a 
creditable job. 


“Car service business, 


Christopher 


reflected 


with peace of mind—a relationship that leads 


to future sales and lasting good will. 


No other financing service includes so many 


exclusive sales-building features as are avail- 


able to your customers through Univers::! 


C.1.T. and its nationwide 


network of offices. 


OUR FINANCING 
SERVICE INCLUDES 


Low Financing Cost 


* Emergency Bail Bond Service 
Financing of Emergency Accident Repairs 
Financing of Repairs and Reconditioning 


Including Accessories 


Travel Identification Service 

* Travel Accident Insurance Protection 
Towing and Road Emergency Service 
Nationwide Insurance Service 
Nationwide Customer Credit Rating 
Nationwide Credit and Collection Service 


* Except in Ohio 


A CUSTOMER SERVICE AVAILABLE THROUGH 
OUR COAST-TO-COAST NETWORK OF OFFICES 


ONE PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


in factory sales of service parts 
and accessories, was exceptionally 
good in 1943, being 70 percent 
higher than in 1942,” Christopher 
said in the streamlined pictorial 
report approved by Chairman 
Alvan Macauley for the board of 
directors. 

“The future problem in service is 
to furnish parts for essential trans- 
portation. We are doing our utmost 
to keep Packard owners’ cars in 
operation and repair. 

“Improved operations in our 
branches and subsidiary companies 
is indicated by a profit of $339,- 
603.27 for 1943 as compared with 
a loss of $84,887.20 for 1942.” 

In discussing postwar plans, 
Packard revealed that it is re- 
designing its facilities to boost 
car output 44 percent. 

“Better handling of materials and 
more efficient assembly flow can 
result from factory replanning,” 
the report says. “Increased pro- 
duction efficiency throughout is the 
expected answer.” 

Postwar planning necessarily has 
been limited in Packard plants, 
Christopher explained, adding “with 
almost complete conversion to war, 
work, we are limited to projecting 
plant layouts, organization and 
financial outlines for the postwar, 
future. No physical moves within 
our plant are possible until our 
war assignment is accomplished. 
Thus, conditions of war contract 
termination are most important to 
us. These plans are being followed 
closely so that we will be informed 
of requirements, as an aid to rapid 
conversion to peacetime produc- 
tion. 

“It is our thinking, as in the 
past, to put our major effort on 
car production when peacetime 
work may be resumed. There is no 
change in our already announced 
intention of resuming car produc- 
tion with substantially the 1942 

Clipper models which are proving 
so satisfactory in owners’ hands. 

Our future plans, with respect 
to special engine production after 
our war job is completed, will be 
decided according to conditions 
at that time. It is our intention 
to try to diversify our products 
by finding a commercial market 
for engines developed during our 
war work. 


Output of Packard-built Rolls- 
Royce aircraft and Packard marine 
engines was increased 70 percent 
to a new production record last 
year, Christopher revealed. Engine 
horsepower was lifted 11 percen 
and, at the same time, average 
engine cost was reduced 22 percen 
during 1943. 


“We have planned for even bet- 
ter results for 1944 on these same 
items,” declared Christopher, add- 
ing that “total output of war prod- 
ucts for 1944 is projected at prac 
tically double our 1943 results.” 


Released Trucks 
Total 209,095 
Since March, °42 


WASHINGTON.—A total of 2,136 
vehicles was released under opera 
tion of the truck-rationing pro- 
gram March 5-11, it was announced 
last week by the automotive divi- 
sion of the War Production Board. 


A breakdown of the total reveals 
that 368 light, 1,014 medium, and 
453 heavy trucks were released to 
civilian users and holders of Gov 
ernment Exemption Permits. I 
addition, 266 trailers, 34 third-axle 
attachments and one dollie werg 
released. 


Since the rationing program was 
placed in effect, March 9, 1942, ¢ 
total of 209,095 vehicles of all types 
has been released. In this total are 
included 46,240 light, 115,416 me 
dium and 24,897 heavy trucks; 
19,936 trailers, 2,459 third-axle at 
tachments and 147 miscellaneou 
vehicles. 


Booklet on Rings 
An illustrated booklet, dealing with 
carbon seal rings and their applicatior 
to the bellows type shaft seals, has 
just been issued by Pure Carbon Co., 
St. Marys, Pa. 
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INHISTIME 
Gustave Doré’s ¥#¥4 
pen burned religious 


teachings into the 


sllions. 
hearts of new millio 


When Gustave Doré illustrated Dante’s “Inferno,” he little thought that he would 
stimulate new millions of people to a new awareness of religious teachings. Yet his 
realism burned into the minds and hearts of men everywhere... leading, inspiring 
them to better lives. 

Wherever history has named the mighty of the earth—look for the man or men 
who influenced the common man—look for the speech that set fire to the millions. 

Today, more than ever before, you need these millions—their votes and their buy- 
ing dollars. What és the key to moving them? 

Just 25 years ago the first copy of True Story appeared on the newsstands. In a few 
short years, its simple credo and common touch built a multi-million audience, fos- 
tered the growth of millions more magazine circulation and influenced the pattern of 
other magazines, movies, radio, and newspapers. 

More actively than ever before, True Story now reaches and influences those 
Wage Earner families who have the urge and determination to step on up, to seek the 
why and how of a better go at life, and living it when they find it. Yes, today more than 
ever, True Story provides a stepping stone into the minds and hearts of this special part 
of Wage Earner America—a priceless advantage no business today can afford to overlook. 


THE COMMON MAN WELL INFORMED IS THE GREATEST FORCE IN 


PRODUCING THE AMERICA WE WANT. 


p UJ F ¢ 0 RY FOR 25 YEARS THE WAGE EARNERS’ FAVORITE MAGAZINE 
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WASHINGTON. -Changes in the 
provisions governing the exemp- 
tion of common carriers and other 
public utilities from the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act and in 
the notice requirements for pro- 
posed rate increases to be given 
by such companies were an- 
nounced by the Office of Price 
Administration. 

These changes, which have been 
made to conform to a recent de- 
cision by the United States 
Supreme Court as to which com- 
mon carriers and other public 
utilities fall under the provisions 
of the Emergency Price Control 
Act, follow: 

1. Storage, warehousing and 
other services previously under the 
General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion are exempt when furnished by 
companies appropriately classified 
as public utilities and regulated as 
such if their maximum rates are 
established or otherwise regulated 
by a Federal, State or municipal 
authority. 

2. The 
are made 


services thus exempted 
subject to Procedural 


He was just a little fellow a dozen years 


ago. 


‘Too little to know — or care — that even 
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Changes Made in Exemptions 
Of Common Carriers 


Regulation No. 11. This regulation 
provides for 30 days’ notice of all 
general rate increases to be given 
by common carriers and other 
public utilities as required by the 
Stabilization Act of October 2, 1942. 

3. Telephone and telegraph com- 
panies and common carriers of 
passengers are exempted from 
Procedural Regulation No. 11 when 
the furnishing of such services is 
not subject to maximum _ rate 
regulation. 

4. Companies furnishing other 
services which have been subject 
to Procedural Regulation No. 11 
will continue under that regulation 
as heretofore except that, where 
the services they supply are not 
subject to maximum rate regula- 
tion, the 30-day notice requirement 
will expire 60 days from the effec- 
tive date of today’s changes un- 
less extended by a later action. 
In continuing the notice require- 
ment as to such companies, the 
Administrator has acted in exercise 
of his power under the Emergency 
Price Control Act to issue tempo- 
rary regulations. 


Willow Run’s Output 


Now Tops 3,000 

DEARBORN.—More than 8,000 
four-engined B-24 Liberator 
bombers have been built at the 
Willow Run bomber plant, it 
Was announced last week by 
the Ford Motor Co. Of this 
total, 2,000 bombers were in 
completed, flyaway form and 
the remainder were knocked- 
down for shipment to final as- 
sembly plants elsewhere in com- 
pliance with the War depart- 
ment program. 

Saturday, March 18, Ford offi- 
cials said, was the biggest day 
in the history of Willow Run 
from the standpoint of Army 
acceptance. More B-24s com- 
pleted their test flights and 
were “bought” by Army inspec- 
tors than on any other single 
day since the plant was opened. 


Shearer Expands 


ST. LOUIS.—A garage building in 
Maplewood, a St. Louis suburb, has) 
been acquired by the Shearer Chevro- | 
let Co. to accommodate its rapidly 
expanding business. The new quarters | 
are in addition to the main office and | 
salesroom located at another point in| 
Maplewood. The price was not a 
vealed. 


Allocations for Postwar J 


Retail Leader Attacks Plan for Quotas 
Based on Prewar Sales 


NEW YORK.—Talk of allocating 
new markets through quotas based 
on manufacturers’ prewar sales 
was assailed in an address here 
recently by Fred Lazarus jr., board 
chairman, American Retail Federa- 
tion, as “one of the most alarm- 
ing features of present thinking on 
the reconversion problem,” infer- 
entially closing the door to the 
new producer who has arisen as a 
war contractor. 

Four steps to insure an orderly 
transfer from war to a peace econ- 
omy were advocated by Lazarus as 
follows: 


Placing the interests of work- 
er and consumer ahead of 
those of manufacturer and dis- 
tributor; offering incentives for 
the highest continuous output of 
raw materials for industrial use; 
freeing of industrial plants for 
the output of consumer goods 
when not needed for the war 
effort, and relaxation of controls 
over materials and prices as soon 
as scarcities no longer exist. 


luwe in a lifetime 


He is grown now, and off fighting for his 
country on a South Pacific island. He is 
old enough to know that one of his dead- 
liest enemies there is the mosquito, carrier 


of malaria. 


as he slept, General Motors men in a dis- 


tant laboratory were putting the finishing 
touches on a special new refrigerant later 
given the trade-mark, “Freon.”’* 


Much too little to understand that the real 


reason for developing this new compound 


was the safety of just such sleeping young- 


sters as himself. 


‘That it was important because it provided 
the last link in perfect safety for home or 
hospital refrigeration, ending even the re- 
mote risk of toxic harm in the unlikely 
event of leaks in the cooling system. 


* Trade-mark registered, *‘Freon'’ ix made and sold 


by Kinetic Chemicals, In 


a a 
yey ~~ Be 


pended in the air. 
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The interesting thing is that it is “Freon” 
that now comes to his aid. Twice in his 
lifetime, this one result of General Motors 
research is paying off in personal protec- 
tion for him and his kind. 


For when mixed with chemicals to kill 
mosquitoes, this compound makes a new 
and better kind of insect spray. Unlike 
heavier sprays that fall to the ground, it 
evaporates almost instantly, leaving the 
mosquito-killing compounds floating sus- 


em 


uct. It cam 
seeking to 


“Freon” was not developed as a war prod- 


e about because General Motors, 
provide more and better things 


for more people, never stopped trying to 


make better refrigerators for American 
households. 


peared — 


The idea 


win a just 


But because it was known and familiar, 
it was available when the war need ap- 


just as it remains at hand for 


future peacetime developments. 


that built America — the idea 


that men accomplish most when they can 


reward for doing great things 


— has served the country well in war. 


And the same idea will keep on providing 
more and better things for more people in 


a world restored to lasting Peace. 


““VICTORY 


GENERAL Motors 


OUR BUSINES S*%’ 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE ¢ BUICK ¢ CADILLAC 


BODY BY FISHER ¢ FRIG 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG - 


IDAIRE ¢ GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


BUY WAR BONDS 


LST I RT 7 
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Lazarus was one of four speaker 
on “Planned vs. Free Market 
After the War” at an open forum 
sponsored by the National Indus 
trial Conference Board. 


Accomplishments of  antitrus 
laws in this country were extolle 
by one of the other speakers, while 
another warned that foreign trad 
ers would be crippled by any a 
tempt to bring their activities 
under such restrictions. 


Expressing concern that the 
Justice Department might press 
antitrust measures against th 
foreign activities of American busi- 
ness unless some legislative safe; 
guard is provided, Gilbert H. Mo 
tague, a New York lawyer promi- 
nent as an antitrust law specialis 
urged that the Justice Departmen 
and the State Department take im- 
mediate steps toward framing leg 
islation that will permit America 
foreign trade to participate in 
“international trade agreements.” 


Pointing out that American 
business men engaged in foreign 
trade “must frequently condition 
themselves to customs and pres- 
sures of foreign governments, 
foreign public opinion and 
foreign competitors,” Montague 
explained that arrangements 
which must be made to do busi- 
ness in a customary and lawful 
manner on other continents may 
run counter to decisions of the 
U. S. Supreme Court as to what 
is lawful here. 


Assistant Solicitor General Hugh 
B. Cox, of the Justice Departmen 
said antitrust laws had kept thi 
nation free of the extreme forms 
of industrial concentration existing 
in England and on the Europea 
continent, particularly in Germany. 


Substantial causes of “our good 
fortune,” he said, had been “the 
existence of antitrust laws—bot 
federal and state—and the con 
sistent recognition for 50 years by 
both major political parties of the 
soundness of the public policy em 
bodied in the laws.” 


Cox also declared that the usgq 
of wartime controls to regulate o 
control postwar competitive condi- 
tions “will not encourage _ th« 
future existence and operation of a 
free market” in this country. 


The fourth speaker participating 
in the forum was Mordecai Ezekiel, 
economic adviser to the Secreta 
of Agriculture, who contended tha 
government agencies must be left 
in command of any planning o 
controls necessary to stimulate 
high postwar production. 


He said most American opinio 
preferred a free market, but that 
should unrestricted competition fai 
to bring the necessary high pro 
duction, a public agency in charge 
of some type of planning would bg 
more responsive to the public wil 
and public needs. 


Canada Holding 
Even on Truck 


Registrations 


MONTREAL.—Deputy Motor Ve, 
hicle Controller E. R. Birchard sai 
last week there were as many com- 
mercial motor vehicles in operatio 
in Canada in 1943 as in 1941, wit 
the last available registrations in 
1941 showing 1,277,613 passenge 
cars and 276,707 commercial vehi- 
cles in operation. 


Birchard told the Canadian Auto 
motive Electric Assn. in Toronto 
that 60,100 passenger cars were 
scrapped annually before the wa 
Figures indicated that in 1942 and 
1943 the average number taken ou 
of service due to wear and tea 
or rubber shortage was about 36,000 
a year, he said. 


Bendix Aids Red Cross 


DETROIT.—A_ $150,000 donation to 
the American Red Cross War Fund 
was announced here last week b 
Bendix Aviation Corp. The contribu 
tion, which is 50 percent more than 
last year, was made on behalf of the 
corporation’s 22 offices, divisions and 


subsidiaries, the announcement stated 


‘Dealers Tell Me,’’ by John O. Mun 
is an open forum for the expression o 
dealers’ opinions. 


— 
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WHEN THESE PLANES 
HAVE DONE THEIR JOB 


We'll Build Finer-Than-Ever Hudsons 


(Above) Perhaps no Other Plane in History 
has absorbed the battle punishment taken by 
these Martin Marauder bombers, and lived to 
fight again. We at Hudson, building Marauder 
fuselage sections, salute their gallant crews. 


(Below) Planes as Well as Pilots have won 
lasting glory in Navy Helldiver victories over 
the Japs in the Pacific. Hudson is proud to be 
building wings for these biggest and deadliest 
of U.S. dive bombers. 


(Right) Fine as Pre-war Tolerances 
Were, they could not match the finish 
tolerances now achieved by Hudson in 
the manufacture of pistons for the 
famous Wright Cyclone engine. 


A visiToR at Hudson plants today would 
be surprised to see how completely their 
automobile production facilities have been 
adapted to the building of war matériel. 


Our body assembly line is now part of a 
mile-long production line for Navy Helldiver 
wings. Where gears, axles and transmissions 
were built, we are producing fuselage sections 
for Army bombers. Husky Hudson Invader 
engines have replaced motors for automobiles. 


These and other important tasks for the Air 
Forces, Navy and Army will go on until 
Victory. 


War Experience Will Serve in Peace 


Meanwhile, a factory organization trained for 
34 years in high-precision work is adding 
to the skill and experience that produced a 
generation of fine motor cars. 


Meanwhile, too, these Hudsons have won 
a remarkable wartime reputation for endur- 
ance and economy—and able service from our 
nationwide distributor-dealer organization 
will keep them rolling. 


As soon as the last needed piece of war 
matériel has been produced—as soon as Uncle 
Sam gives the “go ahead;’ we shall turn all 
our experience and a// our expanded facilities 
to the building of finer-than-ever Hudsons. 


BUY WAR BONDS TO THE LIMIT 


—_— HUDSON 


lage Sections on Hudson <i aX, MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


production lines; an end- DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
to-end view showing their ih 
complicated construction. Y 34 Years of Engineering Leadership 


Hudson Aviation Division Wins 
Second Army-Navy Award for 
Meritorious Service on the 
Production Front 


Jap Fliers Call the Airacobra “Long Nose”, and fear it for 
its speed and fire power. Building sturdy cabins for Bell 
fighters is one of Hudson's major tasks. 


OUR PLANTS ARE DEDICATED TO WAR PRODUCTION...OUR DEALERS TO MAINTAINING WAR TRANSPORTATION! 
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Road Building 
For 1943 Totals 
8,445 Miles 


WASHINGTON. — During 1943, 
8,445 miles of highways of all 
classes were completed in the 
United States under the supervi- 
sion of the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration. This compared with 10,178 
miles in the preceding year, and 
12,936 miles in the 1941 fiscal year. 

Highways completed consisted of 
4,148 miles on the federal-aid sys- 
tem, 1,056 miles of secondary fed- 
eral-aid roads, 106 miles in the 
elimination of railroad grade cross- 
ings, 2,836 miles of access roads 
to war industries and military and 
naval establishments, 168 miles of 
national forest roads, and 131 miles 
of miscellaneous construction. 

One hundred and eighty-seven 
highway-railroad grade crossings 
were eliminated, 34 obsolete struc- 
tures were reconstructed, and 196 
crossings were protected by signals 
and other devices. 

The total cost of all completed 
work was $274,801,799, of which the 
federal government paid $196,600,- 
272, or 72 percent. 

Approvals of new projects fell to 
the lowest level in many years, 
amounting to 5,861 miles. This 
mileage was composed of 4,753 of 
access roads to war industries and 
military and naval establishments, 
and the remaining 1,108 miles, al- 
though financed with federal-aid 
and miscellaneous funds, was all 
certified by war agencies as essen- 
tial to the conduct of the war. 


Five Are Shifted 
By Studebaker 


SOUTH BEND, Ind.—Charles H. 
Wondries, director of Studebaker’s 
national accounts. division, an- 
nounced last week several person- 
nel appointments intended to ex- 
tend and intensify the field con- 
tact program of his division. 

W. E. Conway, assistant direc- 
tor, who has been on loan to 
Studebaker’s government procure- 
ment division with offices in Wash- 
ington, has returned to his head- 
quarters in New York City m 
charge of the Eastern region. Con- 
way joined Studebaker in 1931. 

Assigned to Conway’s New York 
office are Special Representatives 
D. V. Barker, F. C. Noble and O. 
W. Hinterthur. E. Y. Slaughter 
has been assigned to the Eastern 
region as national accounts special 
representative covering the Phila- 
delphia area. 


Democracy is the American way of 
life; let’s keep it that way. 
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CHEVROLET %-ton mail-carrying truck, veteran of 130,000 miles of service, 


Provides an encouraging example of 


how careful driving, regular service 


attention and proper tire inflation will prolong the life of a motor vehicle 


in wartime operatien. 


20-Cent Synthetic Rubber 
Reported Near in Canada 


MONTREAL. — Synthetic rubber 
produced in Canada will be com- 
petitive with natural rubber in 
price, C. D. Howe, minister of 
munitions and supply, told the 
Canadian House of Commons last 
week. 


Cost of rubber produced at the 
government plant at Sarnia, Ont., 
now is about 40 cents a pound 
compared with a price of about 41 
cents for imported = synthetic 
rubber. 


In a matter of weeks, it is 
expected that the Canadian price 
will be down to about 20 cents a 
pound and eventually to perhaps 
16 cents, at which level it would 
compete freely with natural rub- 
ber. 

Howe said no war project had 
caused him as much worry as the 
synthetic rubber plant. It was a 
rush job which had to be under- 
taken when the rubber stockpile 

was dwindling and there seemed 
little opportunity of replenishing it. 

There was the prospect of dis- 
aster if the synthetic rubber proj- 
ect did not turn out well. 

The plant now is completed and 
getting close to full operation. 
There had been no “serious dis- 
appointments” in spite of the 
limited engineering knowledge 
available on the construction of 
such a plant. The project had been 
rushed to completion, but the cost 


Automotive News Want Ads 


Produce Results 


COMING... 


We have your card concerning ad which we ran in 
Automotive News recently for some Berloy steel bins. 
This is to advise that your Dealer Want Ad Department 
was very helpful to us as we secured the desired bins 
through an answer to our ad. 


Thanking you, we are, 


Very truly yours, 
THE MARKSHEFFEL MOTOR CoO. 


...and GOING 


W. V. Orr 


Our ad, offering metal parts drawers for sale, had an 


excellent response. 


We received several calls about them and delivered 


the entire lot this morning. 


Therefore, you may discontinue our ad, and inasmuch 
as we paid for three insertions, if there is any rebate, 


it will be acceptable. 


Very truly yours, 
ROSE OLDSMOBILE CoO. 


Arthur J. Rose 


Use an Automotive News Want Ad 
to solve your buy-sell-want problems 





WRITE WANT AD DEPARTMENT 
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will be within 10 percent of the 
estimated figure. 


The project was first class, he 
said. The Canadian plant was the 
first on this continent to be wholly 
integrated for the preparation of 
materials required and the actual 
processing, with the result the 
price of the product was kept 
down. Canadian prices compare 
favorably with those for a similar 
a in the United States, Howe 
said. 


The turn of a petcock at the 
plant can draw up almost every 
element of petroleum and from 
these elements a great variety of 
products can be made. 


“This plant will not only make 
rubber, but I believe it will be the 
center of industry for the produc- 
tion of a wide variety of products,” 
the Minister said. “It will make as 
great a contribution to the future 
industrial production of Canada as 
any that we have undertaken. 

Mrs. Dorise W. Nielsen, Unity 
member for North Battleford, said 
Howe should give further informa- 
tion on the synthetic rubber pro- 
duction. The Prairie provinces 
were interested in alcohol being 
taken from grain to be used in 
rubber manufacture, she said. 

Howe replied that about 50 
percent of alcohol produced in 
Canadian distilleries had been 
exported to the United States for 
the manufacture of butadiene re- 
quired in the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber. Today, Canada 
is making rubber from butadiene 
based on petroleum. 

It costs about 314 times more to 
make butadiene from wheat than 
from petroleum, he said. Alcohol 
from wheat costs about 90 cents a 
gallon and from petroleum about 
20 cents. 

Alfred Bence (Prog., Cons., 
Saskatoon) said Howe earlier had 


declared the Sarnia plant would|A 


be in full operation in November, 
but now stated ‘full production 
would not be achieved until July. 

Production now was at the rate 
of 1,800 tons a year and increase of 
four times was needed by July to 
meet the promised production. 

Howe replied that production 
had been attained at the plant last 
November, but full production was 
not yet attained. The production 
planned originally would be ob- 
tained, he said. 


Willys Making 
Smoke Shell 


TOLEDO.—The smoke shell now 
in extensive use in the Italian 
theater of operations is being 
manufactured in volume quantities 
by Willys-Overland Motors, it was 
revealed here last week. 

One of the nation’s largest pro- 
ducers of 155 mm. shells, the Jeep 
concern is turning out the smoke 
projectile on an assembly-line basis 
similar to the one it perfected two 
years ago for the mass output of 
high-explosive shells of that cali- 
ber, according to Ward M. Cana- 
day, president. 


Read Jack Weed’s Backshop for some 
highlights in the service field. 


Except in Large Sizes... 


ties Synthetic Tires Prove 


Worth in Army Tests 


WASHINGTON. — Tried out in 
hardboiled U. S. Army tests, cover- 
ing five and a quarter million truck 
miles, synthetic military tires ex- 
ceeded expectations to a consider- 
able extent, Rubber Director Brad- 
ley Dewey announced here last 
week. But, he added, large-size, all- 
synthetic tires still do not stand up 
under heat and friction. 

The rubber director’s statement 
followed his return from participa- 
tion in the tests over the Army 
ordnance’s 200-mile course near 
San Antonio, Tex. 

“After seeing the army tire tests 
in San Antonio and reports on 
actual combat use of the tires 
overseas, and after riding over the 
nearly impassable roads and ter- 
rain which are included in the 
test course,” Dewey said, “I am 
convinced that our synthetic rub- 
ber program can successfully ful- 
fill all of our military requirements 
for tires.” 

Because the large sizes of all- 
synthetic rubber have not met the 
standards, 10 to 50 percent crude 
natural rubber still is being used 
in their manufacture. Almost all of 
the medium and small tires, how- 
ever, can now be made entirely of 
synthetic rubber. 

The rubber director disclosed 
that one of the new types of tires 
being tested is the combat tire, 


Postwar Breeze 


Auto Air Conditioning 


Patent for Packard 

RICHMOND, Va.—lIssuance of a 
patent for an air-conditioning sys- 
tem for postwar automobiles was 
disclosed in a late March issue of 
the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office. 

The new patent, listed as No. 
2,344,846, has been assigned to the 
Packard Motor Car Co. by Walter 
R. Griswold, of Detroit. 

The apparatus consists of a com- 
pressor - condenser - evaporator re- 
frigerating system operated by the 
automobile engine through a ther- 
mostatically controlled magnetic 
clutch arrangement. The principle 
claim in the new development 
deals with the magnetic clutch fea- 
tures. 

The refrigerating mechanism is 
to be placed directly behind the 
rear seat of the car, with the cool- 
ing elements directly in front of 
the automobile’s radiator. The cool 
air outlets are to be behind the 
rear seat so that the cooled air will 
circulate upward and toward the 
front of the car, then downward 
and rearward beneath the front 
and rear seats of the car and then 
back through the cooling and 
cleaning mechanism. 


Moskovics to A. O. Smith 


MILWAUKEE.—In accepting the ap- 
pointment of industrial consultant, 
Frederick E. Moskovics brings to the 

. O. Smith Corp. a background of 
diversified, practical experience in or- 
ganizing the production of vital war 
materiel, it was announced last week. 
For the past three years, Moskovics 
was technical adviser to the supervisor, 
Army Air Forces. In 1907 he designed 
one of the early motor cars, the Allen- 
Kingston. 


MONTHS AGO the Army began a 
on the far flung battle fronts. 
Piston Ring 


The HaDees 
Co. has had a prominent 


which is designed to keep a vehicle 
manageable even when the tire has 
been punctured by bullets or shell 
fragments. 

In addition to a heavy tread and © 
many-ply construction, this type of 
tire has an inner-liner of heavy 
rubber which helps to prevent com- 
plete collapse that is characteristic 
of the ordinary tire when punc- 
tured. 

During the tests, the rubber di- 
rector’s office disclosed, combat 
tires are shot full of holes while 
the vehicles keep operating up to 
the test fleet speed limit of 45 miles 
an hour. 


Bendix Products 
Bares Sweeping 


Salvage Setup 


SOUTH BEND.—Segregation of 
metals by alloy types, throughout 
all production stages, is the key to 
the efficiency of a comprehensive 
salvage program which recovers 
nearly 800 tons of scrap metals 
per month here at the Bendix 
products division of Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., it was disclosed last 
week by H. F. Bundy, salvage 
manager. 

Steel chips and shavings, which 
are classified in six different 
alloys, represent the biggest item 
in the plant’s metal salvage pro- 
gram, Bundy said. A total of 1,750,- 
000 pounds of steel was salvaged 
in January. 

During an average month the 
plant salvages 100,000 pounds of 
cast iron; 160,000 pounds of alumi- 
num in 11 different alloys; 35,000 
pounds of magnesium in five alloys 
and 15,000 pounds of brass in three 
alloys. Marked containers are used 
to collect and segregate metals of 
various alloys—from machines to 
loading platforms. 

To overcome recurrent shortages 
of zinc, vital in the production of 
aircraft carburetors, the materials 
department, with the aid of Bendix 
distributors the nation over, 
launched a new wrinkle in salvage 
by buying up used and junked 
automotive carburetors. 

From these worn-out parts, the 
plant now obtains 10,000 pounds of 
zinc and about 5,000 pounds of 
aluminum a month for use in the 
corporation’s South Bend foundry 
and die-casting departments, it 
was said. 


Truckers Set Up Group 


To Aid Labor Relations 

RICHMOND, Va.—Motor Car- 
riers Labor Relations Council of 
Richmond, a nonstock corporation, 
of which W. P. Bishop, of Rich- 
mond, is president, has been chart- 
ered by the Virginia corporation 
commission to encourage the inter- 
change of ideas of mutual benefit 
to the trucking industry and pro- 
mote closer harmony among its 
members. 

John T. Grigsby, State Planters’ 
Bank Building, obtained the char- 
ter. 


program of winterizing its equipment 


Heater division of the Burd 


art in this effort to remove some 


of the discomforts from warfare. The above picture was taken just as one 


of the many specially-packed 
being prepared for shipment. 


shipments of HaDees heaters was recently 
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Discourtesy to Dealer Costs Job 
Of Clerk in Greeley, Colo. 


DENVER.—George M. Bull, dis- 
trict Office of Price Administration 
director, has discharged Ivory D. 
Crites, $1,800-a-year chief clerk at 
the Greeley (Colo.) Price and Ra- 
tioning Board, as a result of a 
letter written by Crites to Ace 
Henson, operator of a_ used-car 
firm in Denver. 

The letter from Crites concerned 
sale of a car several weeks ago by 
Henson to a man in La Salle, Colo. 
At the time of the sale, Bull ex- 
plained, the car had been setting 
for a considerable time on a sales 
lot and did not carry a current 
tire-inspection certificate. 

In compliance with OPA regula- 
tions, Henson made an affidavit 
as to the circumstances and the 
transaction was completed. Later 


Export Leaders 
Studying Task 
Of Postwar 


NEW YORK.—Another’ great 
army of men engaged in planning, 
production, promotion and distribu- 
tion, advertising, merchandising 
and transportation after the war 
is destined for a job equal in 
magnitude and importance to our 
present task of achieving military 
victory. 

Export managers, concerned and 
occupied with the life blood of 
countries—foreign trade—will play 
a vital and decisive role in what is 
commonly referred to as “winning 
the peace.” Upon these men, en- 
gaged in developing foreign mar- 
kets, will devolve the large part 
of the vast undertaking of world 
rehabilitation and reconstruction. 


“Winning the peace” does not 
merely mean cessation of hostilities 
following a military victory. It 
means making available things 
necessary to sustain the millions 
of people in foreign lands who for 
years after the war will not be in 
a position to provide their own 
necessities of life, and who will be 
forced to turn to more fortunate 
countries having the resources and 
facilities to produce and supply 
their wants. The majority will look 
to American industry to supply 
their requirements. 

The American Overseas Adver- 
tising Service, Inc., 424 Madison 
Ave., New York City, has been 
organized to serve American com- 
panies in facilitating the handling 
of their sales promotion, advertis- 
ing and public relations problems 
in North Africa and all liberated 
European countries. 


Dealers Named 
OPA Advisors 


PHILADELPHIA.—An OPA Ad- 
visory committee, which will sit 
with local OPA officials to discuss 
all matters pertaining to automo- 
bile dealers, has been appointed by 
the Philadelphia Automobile Trade 
Assn. at the request of the price 
agency. 

The committee is comprised of 
George Gorson, Russell Nittenger 
and Herman Brem. Meetings, to be 
held at least once a month, are ex- 
pected to go a long way toward in- 
suring orderly settlement of 
dealers’ complaints. 


Denver OPA Plans 


Preindorsed Coupons 

DENVER.—The failure of mo- 
torists to indorse ration coupons 
with their license numbers has re- 
Msulted in the development by the 
Denver war price and rationing 
board of a new plan under which 
icense number notations will be 
made before B and C book hold- 
ers receive their new books. This 
as disclosed last week by Tom 
Botterill, board chairman, when he 
issued an appeal for volunteers to 
write license numbers on all cou- 
pons. 


Blanchard Enlarges Shop 


FARMINGTON, N. H.—(UTPS)—The 
farmington Motor Co. (Ford) has en- 
larged its repair shop. Carl C. Blan- 
chard, owner of the establishment, said 
a steady increase in repair work made 

e addition necessary. 


and without authority, Bull said, 
Crites wrote a letter to Henson 
saying, in part: 

“If you are half the business 
man you should be, I would recom- 
mend that you cease treating your 
customers like morons and go to 
the local ration board and ask to 
read Paragraph 691 in the tire sec- 
tion of their loose-leaf service. This 
will remove any doubt that you 
may be harboring in regard to the 
certifications that are necessary. 
Of course, if you are the type of 
dealer that places everyone for 
suckers once, this will not interest | 
you.” 

Henson showed the letter to Bull) 
and pointed out that all require- 
ments of certification had been 
duly made in the transaction. Bull 
telephoned Crites at Greeley and, 
when the latter admitted writing| 
the letter, discharged him. 

“A man who would write such a 
letter is not fit to be in government 
service,” declared Bull. 


eI 


Off His OPA High Horse | 


Ad 


NO TIME LOST in war conversion. 


The final Martin B-26 Marauder bomber 


rear ne built in a Hudson plant in Detroit moved off the assembly line 


as assemblies for a new 
changeover on the busy line, whic 


and mightier bomber moved onto the line. 
had been on mass production two years, 


The 


was made without interruption due to engineering skill and many months of 


preaning, Maj. George F 
‘orces, is pictured accepting the last 


Holmes, resident representative of the Army Air 


Marauder fuselage section from J. W. 


a. Ei (left), general superintendent of Hudson air frame production, and 
R. F. Stoneking (right), production superintendent. 


Miss. Lowers Tax 


JACKSON, Miss.—A House-approved 
bill lowering state income tax rates on 
all classes of taxpayers has been passed 
by the State Senate here recently. It 
is estimated the measure will save tax- 


The man 
hehind the 
Future 


| payers approximately $4,000,000 during 
| the next biennium. Backed by Gov. 
Bailey, the measure is intended to aid 
in obtaining new industries after the 
war by placing the state’s income tax 
rates in line with neighboring states. 
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Subsidy Proposal 
On Oil Ready 


For Vinson 


WASHINGTON.—A subsidy plan 
to stimulate crude oil output 
through payment of $50,000,000 an- 
nually to operators of low-yield 
wells was reported ready last week 
for submission to Fred M. Vinson, 
economic stabilization director. 


Subsidy payments of about 35 
cents a barrel over current maxi- 
mum prices would be made to re- 
finers and in turn to producers. 
The proposal was prepared by the 
Office of Price Administration to 
boost production in fields with 
wells of 5- to 10-barrel daily 
output. 

The premium payment plan was 
developed at Vinson’s request as 
an alternative to a general 35-cent 
boost for all producers rejected by 
Vinson last October. The general 
boost had been sought by Harold 
L. Ickes, oil administrator, and the 
industry. It was approved by the 
House, but the Senate did not act 
on the bill. 


Jack Weed’s Truckin’ will give you 
some interesting views. 


Behind our fighting forces is the 
greatest production effort in the 
history of the world. 

Behind our preduction effort are 
the men of science ...engineers, de- 
signers, researchers, mass-production 
experts. 

Behind these mechanical wizards 
are the engineering students... the 
men of tomorrow on whose shoulders 
rests America’s industrial future... 
your future. 

These young men...many already 
in uniform...are passing up their 
football and hockey and best girls to 
cram four-year engineering courses 
into less than two years. 

They are getting behind the war 
effort. The things they’ve learned are 


already at work in America’s planes, 
tanks, guns, and ships. 

And behind these students...with 
endless patience and devotion, giving 
freely of their minds and hands and 
time...are the veteran teachers. 

Also backing them are America’s 
leading industrial organizations . . . 
taking time, though busy on war jobs, 
to help these youngsters foresee the 
use and shape of future mechanical 
equipment. 

Hyatt, for instance, regularly pro- 
vides data of helpful interest for these 
knowledge-hungry engineers. 

Our latest contribution is the Hyatt 
Engineering Handbook .. . a quick- 
reference manual containing a collec- 
tion of original computations and 


other fundamental engineering data. 

Such is the American way of getting 
things done, of planning ahead, of 
imparting knowledge to builders of 
tomorrow, of cultivating coming men 
as well as those who have arrived. 

We've all got a stake in these young 
men. The stake is our future... 
America’s future. 


Let’s give them all we’ve got. 


HYATT BEARINGS 


DIVISION OF 


GENERAL MOTORS 


HARRISON, N. J. 
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CLEVELAND.-White Truck 
dealers all over the country are 
holding dinner meetings for truck 
Owners to explain White Motor 
Co.’s personalized service plan 
which is designed to give maxi- 
mum assistance in maintaining the 
life and efficiency of their vehicles. 

The plan is especially important 
during the wartime emergency 
when motor transportation is 
shouldering a tremendous load 
despite the lack of replacement 
units. 

Following a well-received pre- 
view of the White plan before the 
the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion in Washington, and a general 
introduction at the American 
Trucking Assns’ convention in 


L. A. YOUNG SPRING & WIRE CORPORATION e 


CHICAGO; LOS ANGELES; 
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White Maintenance Program 
Explained to 15,000 


Chicago, company executives car- 
ried the plan into branch meetings. 

The program was then broadened 
to offer maximum assistance to 
dealers so that they could benefit 
in full. Materials and _ personal 
help were furnished to dealers, 


enabling them to conduct meetings | 


of their Own for the truck owners 
in their respective territories. 


Through this intimate association | 
the | 


of manufacturer and dealer, 
message of White personalized 
service is being explained to truck 
owners everywhere, and the latter 
are appreciative of the efforts in 
their behalf. 
still going on. 

Up to Jan. 1 some 15,000 persons 
had met and learned of the help 
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Such meetings are | 


Army Needs Block 


New Cars in Canada 

MONTREAL. — Reporting on 
motor vehicles, C. D. Howe, 
minister of munitions and sup- 
ply, told the Canadian House of 
Commons recently that “so long 
as the demand for military ve- 
hicles and parts continues at its 
present level, there is no pros- 
pect of our being able to manu- 
facture passenger automobiles. 

“Studies recently compiled for 
Allied nations show a_ severe 
world shortage of trucks for 
military and civil needs during 
1944,” he said. “While we hope 
to increase the number that will 
be manufactured in 1944, we 
cannot begin to make available 
sufficient trucks to meet normal 
demands.” 


which White is prepared to give 


them. 


| issues 





What About Cut Prices? 


Fair-Trade Laws Are Expected to Face 
A Stiff Battle Next Year 


NEW YORK. —Fair-trade laws, 
authorizing minimum resale price 
contracts between manufacturers 
and retailers, have been conspicu- 
ous by their absence as major 
in the current year state 
legislative sessions and, on the 
basis of reports available at this 
writing, the status of such mea- 
sures remains unchanged. 


While one of the reasons for 
the immediate calm on this front 
is that comparatively few regular 
legislative sessions were slated 
this year, the main cause is, of 
course, the wartime situation 
with its merchandise shortages 
and lack of price-cutting incen- 
tives. 


Enemy tanks are hard and tough. To knock them out 
takes harder, tougher armor-piercing shot. Because 
they had the vital ‘“‘what it takes’? to make this 
shot, L. A. Young plants were among the first to 
produce it satisfactorily. They are now working 
mightily on this and other war assignments so that 
with Victory they may resume their place as the 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Springs—to add 
quality and durability to the products of peace. 


Tae a enone) 


OAKLAND, CALIF.; 


TRENTON, N. J.; 


TULSA, OKLA. And In 


DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 


TORONTO And WINDSOR, 
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Price maintenance laws are r 
garded as virtually certain to re 
turn as live issues, however, as 
soon as merchandise again b 
comes freely available and prices 
start to fall away from ceilings. 
Even if such a situation has n 
arrived by the time the heavy 
year of state legislative activit 
gets under way in 1945, fair-trad 
laws and measures banning sales 
below cost are expected to beco 
highly controversial in many sta 
capitols next year in anticipation 
of postwar merchandising cond 
tions. 

Having already succeeded 
placing fair-trade laws on t 
statute books of all states excep 
Missouri, Vermont and Texas, the 
proponents of such measures wou 
appear to be in a strong position 
to maintain and extend their gai 
in the battle to come. There a 
indications, however, that they will 
be confronted with opposition a 
factors unfavorable to their cau 
which were not present in the pre- 
war period. 

One indication that proposals 
for repeal of the price mainte- 
nance laws will have powerf 
backing was contained in last 
year’s report of the postwar com, 
mittee of the National Assn. 0 
Manufacturers. This contained a 
reference to fair-trade laws and 
below-cost sales ban laws as e 
amples of undesirable govern- 
mental interference with th, 
free movement of goods, and as 
serted they “should be opposed 
by business leaders or legislator; 
who have a strong feeling o 
responsibility for the over-all 
public interest.” 

This indication of the possibility 
of strong manufacturer oppositigg 
to fair-trade laws assumes partic 
lar significance when it is realized 
that such legislation is presumg 
to be for the sole benefit of t 
manufacturer as a means of pro- 
tecting his trade marks. 

While it is, of course, true thé 
the laws were enacted under pres- 
sure from retailers seeking prote 
tion from price cutters, the lega 
basis of the measures lies in 
stated purpose of protecting man 
facturer’s trade marks and not to 
protect retailer profit margins. 

While many manufacturers o 
wardly favored the fair-trade laws 
during the dead markets of ty 
depression era, when it was dif 
cult to move goods and retailers 
favor was widely sought, the sit 
tion has been more than a lit 
changed by the economy built up 
during the war. 

Manufacturers are now confront- 
ed with the responsibility of sup- 
porting a vastly expanded post 
economy in which merchandise will 
have to be moved in far greate 
quantity than was dreamed of BP 
fore the war. 


in 


Auto Financing 
Up in Canada 


MONTREAL. -- The Dominigg 
Bureau of Statistics reported la 
week that sales of 2,322 new and 
used motor vehicles were financ 
by Canadian finance compani 
during February to the extent of 
$984,417, an increase of 25 perce 
in number and 50 percent in dolla 
volume over February a year ago. 

The February, 1944, total 
cluded 117 new vehicles with a 
financed value of $153,114. 

Used-vehicle financing record 
increases of 21 percent in number 
and 34 percent in dollar volu 
2,205 vehicles being financed 
$831,303, compared with 1,817 trans- 
actions involving $618,836 in Febr, 
ary, 1943. 


Synthetic in New Use 
NEW YORK.—Industrial solid tires 
of high conductivity compound, used 
on equipment in plants manufactur 
gunpowder and other highly combus®- 


ble materials, are now being made of 
synthetic rubber, it was disclosed last 
week by United States Rubber 
With constant flexing in service 6 
any high conductive rubber tending to 
decrease its conductivity, a direct tiga- 
to-tire comparison revealed that wi 
operating under similar conditions the 
synthetic rubber tires are equal to. or 
better than, the same type of t 
made previously from natural rubber. 


For America’s Future—For Your 
Future—BUY WAR BONDS. 
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MacDonald Report Praised... 


Careful Planning Urged | 


For Postwar Safety 


CHICAGO.—Only by wise traffic 
planning can the nation solve the 
trafic problems that will come 
with the postwar period, Sidney J. 
Williams, general manager of the 
National Safety Council, said in a 
recent speech before the Missis- 
sippi Valley Conference of State 
Highway officials here. 

Williams praised the MacDon- 
ald report on inter-regional high- 
ways, asserting that it offered a 
program to thrill the imagination 
of every one who dreams of a 
better highway transportation 
system. 


“I fervently pray,” Williams said, 
“that no sectional, political or 
other jealousies will prevent uni- 
versal acceptance of this as the 
master plan for American high- 
ways, and that the design stand- 
ards will be followed as closely as 
possible on all new construction 
and improvements outside as well 
as within the inter-regional sys- 
tem.” 


Williams listed the following im- 
mediate postwar problems: 

1. Subnormal condition of vehi- 
cles and tires, which will require 
months if not years to remedy. 

2. Subnormal condition of high- 
ways due to inadequate mainte- 
nance and almost no reconstruc- 
tion. 

3. Decline in the quantity and 
often the quality of police enforce- 
ment, driver licensing and other 
preventive activities. 

4. Increase in speed and miles 
traveled following the lifting or 
replacing of gas rationing. 

In praising the MacDonald re- 
port as offering a partial remedy, 
Williams said: 

“It is far more effective, far 
cheaper in the long run to build 
safety into a highway (or into a 
factory or a home) than to con- 
tinue, generation after genera- 
‘tion, the painful process of 
education and enforcement to 
avoid hazards which should 

never have been created.” 

Williams pointed out that the 
MacDonald standards are based on 
safe travel at speeds of 50 to 75 
miles an hour depending on the 
terrain, and added that he hoped 
that “this will lay the ghost of 
hundred-mile-an-hour highways.” 

While such highways could be 


Truck Farming 
Federal Officials Help 
The Food Front 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Trans- 
portation troubles are over for 


J. H. Wylie, Pell City (Ala.) 
farmer who was ready to sus- 
pend operations of his 1,500-acre 
tract because of inability to get 
a truck. 

Wylie had sought vainly for 
permission to buy a discarded 
Army vehicle at Ft. McClellan, 
Ala. He explained he needed a 
truck to haul German war 
prisoners from Ft. McClellan to 
his farm, and applied for pur- 
chase permission when his origi- 
nal truck failed beyond repair. 
Wylie’s application was return- 
ed by a Washington bureau with 
suggestion he renew it in 90 
days. 

Now federal officials have 
gotten together and arranged 
for Wylie to get a truck and 
continue his farming. 


National Security Award 


Received by Mack 

NEW YORK.—Management and 
employes of the Mack Mfg. Corp. 
received recently the War Depart- 
ment’s National Security Award 
for the maintenance of “superior 
security and protection measures” 
against accidents, sabotage and 
possible enemy air raids. 

“Good protection stimulates good 
production, and the Mack protec- 
tion measures have played a not- 
able role in the splendid produc- 
tion record of your corporation,” 
Col. Henry A. Reninger told those 
present at the award ceremonies 
held at Mack’s Allentown, Pa., 
plant. 


built at a price, he said, it would 
be difficult to find hundred-mile- 
an-hour drivers. 

Williams pointed out that our 
knowledge about speed in relation 
to accidents is still incomplete. The} 
study to be made jointly by the 
American Assn. of State Highway 
Officials, the International Assn. of 
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Chiefs of Police and the National) Bogue 


Safety Council may provide the 
necessary facts, he said. 


Williams also urged prompt re-| 
establishment of official traffic de-| 
partments from which so many of! 
the most active younger men have 
been taken by the military services. | 

“Intelligent designing, mainte- 

nance, signing, policing and all 
of the other traffic functions are 
impossible without accident rec- 
ords,” he said. 

Then, he said, we all need to 
get together on uniform rules of 





AFFECTIONATELY NAMED “Madeline’ for the girl friend of one of its 
crew members, a GMC truck with air compressor equipment became a veteran 
campaigner in the Tunisian campaign. ‘Madeline’ is a sister to the GMC 
2%-ton 6 x 6 trucks pictured above, which Army Engineers are using to 


| rebuild an Axis-blasted bridge on the north coast of Sicily. 


the road, universal effective driver 
licensing, uniform signs and sig- 

. : new vest-pocket catalog has just 
nals, universal use of chemical been released for distribution by Clark 
tests for liquor influence, pedestrial| qyuctractor division of Clark Equip- 
protection and control. ment Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Tractor Catalog 


WHAT PEOPLE 
TOLD US 
ABOUT YOUR 
BUSINESS 


Huw many families and what percentage plan 
to buy a NEW automobile when available? And 
how soon after cars are available? 


How many non-owners plan to buy a car? 
How many car owners now drive regularly? 


How do gasoline and motor oil brands rate in 


Bldg., Trinity 15089, 


car owner preference? 


What factors have most influence on car own- 
ers’ preference of gasoline and oil brands? 


Sw ORR: 


Harvester Sales 
Best in History: 
Net Declines 


CHICAGO.-The International 
Harvester Co. had 1943 sales of 
$448,035,000, largest in its history, 
Fowler McCormick, president, said 
last week in the annual report to 
stockholders. Of this amount, $297,- 
499,000, or 66.4 percent, represented 
sales of war products. Total com- 
pensation paid employes was $166,- 
911,000, up $36,000,000 from 1942. 

Net income of the company for 
1943 was $25,692,944, a decrease of 
$1,053,608 from 1942 net income. 

The decline in net income, Me- 
Cormick said, was due to the fact 
that sales of war products, on 
which the margin of profit is low 
represented two-thirds of the com- 
pany’s 1943 business. 

Net income was affected, also, by 
refunds of $15,418,000 made by the 
company to the government as the 
result of voluntary price reductions 
on war products. 

Net income, after providing for 
preferred stock dividends, was 
equal to $4.70 a share of common 
stock, as compared with the 1942 
net of $4.95 a share of common 
stock. 


These are just a few of the questions answered 
in The Milwaukee Journal’s 1944 Consumer 
Analysis. It may offer information of invalu- 
able help in your sales planning. To get a copy 
call Mr. Preston Roberts in Detroit, 1008 Fisher 


or write the national ad- 


vertising department of The Journal. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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Facts On Auto Outlook 
Given to Keystone Club 


WASHINGTON. — What 


is the older all the time, need more care 


outlook for civilian motoring in the|and attention all the time, but 


eastern states? 
line supplies and tire replace- ; 
ments and automobile parts? How 


is the nation’s vast fleet of private' since Pearl 


passenger cars weathering’ the 
war-created handicap of suspended 
new car production? 


These were some of the ques- 
tions asked by the Keystone Auto- 
mobile Club here last week in a 
round-up of official opinion on 
problems of deep concern to all 
motorists. The answers’ were 
given—without any punch-pulling 
—by a number of top-flight ad- 
ministrators in the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, the Office of 
Price Administration and _ the 
Office of Rubber Director. 


Boiled down, the answers, 
Keystone, add up to this: 


The overall situation remains 
serious and the honest, sincere co- 
operation of every individual car 
owner is needed to keep America’s 
essential private transportation 
rolling. Automobiles are getting 


says 
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What about gaso-| America has done a remarkable 


job in maintaining such a high 
percentage of its cars on the road 
Harbor (about 24% 
million out of 27 million) and there 
is no indication of any grave in- 
adequacy of motor vehicles. 


Here in the East, gasoline sup- 
plies should continue flowing in a 
degree sufficient to maintain cur- 
rent car usage. There is no reason 
now to believe that there will be 
any further reduction in coupon 
values. But there is always the 
big if of military needs present 
and an early invasion of the con- 
tinent may mean further sacrifices 
on the part of the home front in 
behalf of the boys on foreign 
fronts. 


The black market still constitutes 
a very real threat to the orderly, 
legitimate distribution of gasoline, 
but officials are confident that the 
latest campaign to protect sup- 
plies through stringent enforce- 
ment of the coupon endorsement 


Canada Tightens Curb 


On Army Use of Tires 


MONTREAL.—Defense head- 
quarters at Ottawa has under- 
taken a sharp curtailment in the 
use and issue of tires -for the 
Canadian Army in Canada, it 
was announced recently. Except 
in exceptional cases, no new 
tires will be issued for military 
vehicles. Instead, Royal Cana- 
dian Ordnance Corps depots will 
issue recapped or partly-worn 
tires and tubes. 


regulations will achieve substantial 


results. 

From the long-range viewpoint, 
the tire situation is brighter than 
at any previous time. The syn- 
thetic program is progressing to 
a point where it is confidently pre- 
dicted that present restrictions will 
be gradually lifted and there will 
be tires enough and available for 
all classes of drivers by the end 
of the year. 

Despite all sorts of rumors to 
the contrary, a high standard of 
quality in synthetic tires is being 
developed and from now on these 
war substitutes will be comparable 
in every way to Grade-A prewar 
tires. 
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SAFE DRIVI 


To Aid Small Business 


CED Unit Urges Special Consideration 
During Reconversion Period 


NEW YORK.—Special considera- 
tion for small business during the 
postwar reconversion period, and 
a far-reaching program of national 
and local assistance to small-scale 
enterprise thereafter, are proposed 
in a statement issued last week by 
the committee on the special prob- 
lems of small business of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. 
Chairman of the unit is Lou Hol- 
land, president of the Holland En- 
graving Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


The statement urges that “the 
opportunity to start a new busi- 
ness and the health of existing 
small businesses are. essential to 
a dynamic and virile economy 
after the war and to the preser- 
vation of our free society.” 


Asserting that small, independent 
business is both symbol and core 
of the spirit of individual enter- 
price, the statement recommends 
consideration of measures to “re- 
move obstacles which impede the 
establishment of new _ business,” 
and to “afford positive aid in the 
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FOR GREATER CLARITY...BETTER VISION... 
L-O-F POLISHED PLATE GLASS 


HieTEsT o > ISAFETY 
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Passing cars — jaywalking pedestrians — 


darting children —- 


these and a thousand 


other things command the eye’s attention 


while driving. Excessive eye fatigue is a 


natural result if the eye must compensate for 


optical distortions. 
That is why providing Polished Plate 
Glass — the glass that is clearer, flatter and 


freer from distortion—#is a definite con- 


tribution to highway safety. 
Libbey -Owens-Ford Clear Vision Hi-Test 


Safety Plate Glass makes possible maximum 


clarity of 
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Glass are ground like an eyeglass and 
polished like a gem. They are held together 


by a clear, tough plastic interlayer. Precision 


is the rule in every step of production. 


That’s 


why L-O-F Hi-Test Safety Plate 


Glass has been used as standard equipment 


in so many of America’s cars— for wind- 


shields and other openings. And it is good 


reason for specifying L-O-F Hi-Test Safety 


Plate Glass for today’s replacement jobs and 


for tomorrow’s new designs. Libbey -Owens: 


Ford Glass Company, 4144 Nicholas Bldg., 


Toledo 3, Ohio. 


IN 


LIBBEY°OWENS* FORD 


reduction or elimination of differ- 
ential handicaps from which small 
business often suffers.” 


Although recognizing that the 
problems of small business “do 
not lend themselves to quick and 
ingenious answers” and cannot 
be solved “merely by the enact- 
ment of remedial or punitive 
legislation,” the statement urges 
a number of specific measures, 
both national and local, to favor 
“the organization and growth of 
small, independent enterprises es- 
sential to the preservation of a 
free society after the war.” 
Among the national measures 

urged are: 


1. Special consideration to small 
business in the termination of war 
contracts and disposal of govern- 
ment-owned plant and surpluses, 
and fair treatment in the postwar 
allocation of materials to help 
small business resume peacetime 
independent operations. 


2. Recommendation that smaller 
firms able to reconvert to peace- 
time production more rapidly than 
large establishments be not re- 
quired to wait until the latter are 
ready for production. 

3. Constructive recommendations 
for local aid in financing postwar 
small business. 

4. Exploration of possible provi- 
sion for adequate tax relief for 
small business after the war, since 
“any general reduction of the tax 
burden may be: too little and too 
late.” 

5. The dissemination of informa- 
tion on modern business techniques 
and various new developments in 
business operations through joint 
efforts of the federal and state 
governments, educational institu- 
tions and business. 

The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce is mentioned as a possible 
focal point for the gathering and 
preparation of business manuals 
and case studies which may then 
be disseminated by educational in- 
stitutions and business organiza- 
tions such as the CED and others. 

6. Special encouragement for re- 
turning servicemen to go into busi- 
ness for themselves after the war, 
with increased emphasis placed by 
educational institutions on “the 
desirability of independent business 
as a career.” 

The committee urges that “the 
antitrust laws of the United 
States should be strictly en- 
forced,” and that concurrently 
the federal government should 
examine “industrial, legal and 
financial obstacles to the birth 
and growth of small business,” 
including “monopolistic business 
practices, cartels, patents, trade 
barriers, building codes, and all 
governmental, business and labor 
restrictions to enterprise.” 

To implement its proposed pro- 
gram, the committee urges the 
creation of local committees on 
the special problems of small busi- 
ness in the more than 1,400 com- 
munities throughout the country 
in which CED is stimulating and 
assisting individual businessmen to 
plan now for greatly increased 
peacetime production and employ- 
ment after the war. 

Recommendations of the com- 
mittee as to possible aid to small 
business locally include: 

1. Local action groups to assist 
local small business to find needed 
capital at reasonable cost. 

2. Community action to make 
available at cost such laboratory 
and research facilities as will help 
small-scale enterprise to develop 
and market new products. 

3. Removal, by community agree- 
ment, of possible obstacles to small- 
business enterprise such as may 
be found in building codes, local 
tax systems and license fees, and 
state and local trade barriers. 

4. Community promotion of stu- 
dies, through existing organizations 
wherever possible, to foster new 
enterprises particularly adapted to 
the needs of the community. 


Pontiac Ups Malinowski 


PONTIAC.—Appointment of William 
J. Malinowski as employment manager 
for Pontiac Motor was announced last 


week by George M. 
of industrial relations. Malinowski has 
been with Pontiac since Nov. 1, 1935. 
and has been in charge of personnel 
week in the Oerlikon and Torpedo 
plants. 


Watson, director 





Analysis of States... 
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Plans Are Laid for Drive 


Opponents of Diversion 


Chalk up Gains 


NEW YORK.—Although stymied 
in at least two major instances, 
the campaign to curb highway- 
fund diversion through state con- 
stitutional amendments is making 
further progress this year, it is 
shown by analysis of currently 
— reports from state capi- 
tols. 

An _ anti-diversion amendment 
died in committee during the now- 
adjourned session of the New York 
State Legislature. Favorable action 
would have sent the issue to the 
voters this fall, since the proposed 
amendment had been passed by 
the 1943 Legislature. 

Now, however, the whole pro- 
cess will have to be started over 
again, with approval of two suc- 
cessive legislatures required be- 
fore a referendum can be held. 
The amendment which died this 
year would have applied only to 
the state’s regular two-cent gaso- 
line tax and not to two one-cent 
emergency levies on gasoline. 

Rejecting appeals of highway 
user groups for inclusion of a pro- 
vision outlawing highway-fund di- 
version in a revised constitution to 
be submitted to New Jersey voters 
this fall, the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture instead approved a provision 
eliminating the present state high- 
way fund and merging automotive 
taxes with general revenues. 

Both New York and New Jer- 
sey have long been among the 
outstanding offenders in the mis- 
use of automotive tax revenues, 
with the current year failure of 
the anti-diversion forces on those 
fronts marking a lack of change 
in the situation rather than a 
setback. In both states, diversion 
is expected to be sharply cur- 
tailed when labor and materials 
again become available to meet 
accumulated highway construc- 
tion, reconstruction and mainte- 
nance needs. 

The anti-diversion campaign 
scored in the 1944 legislative ses- 
sions of Kentucky and Virginia, 
both now adjourned. A state con- 
stitutional amendment outlawing 
highway fund diversion will be sub- 
mitted to Kentucky voters next 
year, as a result of 1944 legislative 
action. Both branches of Virginia’s 
Legislature approved a resolution 
asserting it was “the sense of the 
General Assembly” that all funds 
received from gasoline taxes and 
motor vehicle registration shall be 
used “solely and exclusively” for 
highway construction and mainte- 
nance after certain expenses are 
taken care of. 

Although lacking the permanency 
and certainty of a constitutional 
provision, the expression of senti- 
ment was welcomed by highway 
users as a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

Several 1944 regular legislative 
sessions were still in progress at 
this writing, with the possibility of 
action before adjournment on anti- 
diversion amendments. 

A state constitutional conven- 
tion was still in progress in 
Missouri, but that state’s present 
ban against misuse of highway 
funds was not expected to be 
eliminated or weakened. Early in 
the convention some municipal 
interests had indicated they 
would like to see the ban re- 
moved, but any basic change ap- 
peared unlikely. 

Regarded as likely to be adopted, 
however, was a proposal for re- 
moval of an existing Missouri bar- 
rier to use of state highway funds 
for construction and maintenance 
of highways passing through cities. 
Such use of funds was held neces- 
sary for adequate Missouri partici- 
pation in federal postwar road 
plans. 

Constitutional 


revision also is 


Assessment on Autos 


Increased in Kansas 

TOPEKA, Kan.—This year’s 
Kansas automobile assessment 
schedule has been revised upward 
from last year, with most of the 
new figures showing increases of 
more than $100, according to an- 
nouncement here recently. Trucks 
generally were $50-$100 higher, but 
trailers and refrigerators remained 
stationary. 


currently an issue in Georgia, al- 
though it had no regular 1944 legis- 
lative session. The revision task is 
being undertaken by a commission, 
which is being urged by highway 
users to consider an anti-diversion 
provision. 


As a result of action taken by 
1943 legislatures, two states—Maine 
and Washington—are scheduled to 
vote this fall on _ constitutional 
amendments outlawing highway- 
fund diversion. 


In view of the fact that such 
referendums have not heretofore 
been defeated in a single instance 
where they were clear-cut issues, 
Maine and Washington are expect- 
ed to be added to the list of states 
already having such constitutional 
pretection for highway revenues. 
Totaling 14, these states are Iowa, 
Oregon, West Virginia, Kansas, 
Missouri, California, Colorado, 


Idaho, Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, North Da- 
kota and South Dakota. 

Similar amendments will be 
pressed in many states next year, 
when most of the legislatures in 
the country will be in regular ses- 
sion as compared with the com- 
paratively light legislative activity 
this year. An anti-diversion amend- 
ment approved by the 1943 Penn- 
sylvania Legislature will be up 
again in that state next year and, 
if approved, will go to the voters. 
Other states in which plans for 
such amendments are now being 
laid include Wisconsin, where sev- 
eral organizations have already 
signified their intention to press for 
action next year. 


Interest being currently focused 
on postwar highway plans is serv- 
ing to bring out the fallacy of the 
diversion practice and will provide 
forceful ammunition for the anti- 
diversionists when the heavy year 
of legislative activity gets under 
way in 1945. 


Asks Gas-Tax Boost 


JACKSON, Miss.—Gov. Thomas L. 
Bailey recently urged the Mississippi 
Legislature to enact an additional 1- 
cent-per-gallon gasoline tax for high- 
way maintenance. 


There is at least one fact proved by World War I, 
—the marketers who withdrew their advertising 
because of war production, recovered to find the 
more stable markets closed to their products. 


One of the best of these markets from the stand- 
point of stability is found in the 12 counties of 


Central Ohio where 


The Columbus Dispatch is 


the only single advertising medium to blanket 


the area. 


The 94% native born residents here are engaged 


in diversified endeavors. 


Manufacture, Agricul- 


ture, Commerce and the Cultural pursuits strike 


a healthy balance. 


This diversification of activities affords assur- 
ance against sudden market fluctuations. 
Neither depression nor inflation occurs 


abruptly in this area. 


As an indication of continued stability, take a 
glance at the tremendous background of savings 
accumulated by these residents in the past two 


ye Cia eT 1 
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Against Truck Barriers 


NEW YORK.—Plans for further | 


progress in the drive for elimina- 
tion of interstate highway trans- 
portation barriers were laid at a 
meeting here recently of the Re- 
gional Continuing Committee on 
Motor Truck Problems, an organi- 
zation comprising motor-truck ad- 
ministrators and legislators in 14 
Northeastern states. 


The committee recommended the 
drafting of suitable legislation for 
submission to the next legislative 
sessions in Vermont, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts to achieveuniformity in 
truck sizes and weights. 


T. N. Boate, 
committee, an _ affiliate of 
Council of State Governments, dis- 
closed after the meeting that a 
study of existing reciprocal agree- 
ments between the various states 
in the region would be undertaken, 
“with the objective of accomplish- 
ing full and complete reciprocity 
as to the movement of vehicles in 
interstate commerce.” 


chairman of the | 
the 


The five states listed in the com- 
mittee’s recommendation, he said, 
were the only ones in the region 
retaining restrictive legislative and 
administrative regulations which 
prevented attainment of the com- 
mittee’s ideal of full reciprocity as 
to sizes and weights. 

Boate explained that the com- 
mittee’s ultimate goal is to estab- 
lish the right of trucks meeting all 
requirements for operation in one 
state to move freely throughout all 
states in the region without being 
obligated to meet Operating quali- 
fications peculiar to other states. 


Js 7 . 
Virginia Travel Up 
RICHMOND, 
ginia highways last month, aided by 
mild weather and the absence of the 
ban on pleasure driving which was in 
effect last year, continued to increase, 
the state highway department reported 
last week. The department's survey 
for February showed an_ estimated 
151,498,000 miles traveled on the state's 
primary system, compared to 129,419, - 
000 in February, 1 


Va.—tTraffic on Vir- 


years. Bank deposits are 140% greater than in 
1941 ... almost three quarters of a billion dollars 
in cash. Sales of E bonds, not including the fourth 
loan drive, exceed $140,000,000 and bonds of all 


types are around a half billion. 


This vast potential wealth is ready for use when 
goods are available. Central Ohio residents are 


provident but they are not penurious. 


believe in good living. 


They 


Marketers, who appreciate the value of con- 
tinuity in advertising, and rely on stability of 
buying power, will do well to entrench them- 
selves in the heart of Ohio. 


They will (nuest their advertising dollars tn 


THE DISPATCH 


Ohio Greatest Home Daily 


COLUMBUS 16, 


OHIO 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
OMARA & ORMSBY — NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES, DETROIT 
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To Knock Down Barriers... 
Congress Urged to Act 
On Uniform Truck Rules 


NEW YORK.—Warning that in- 
terstate trade barriers may be 
raised again after the war through 
state truck traffic restrictions, the 
Commerce and Industry Assn. of 
New York has urged the Council 
of State Governments to request 
congressional action to provide uni- 
formity of truck regulations among 
the .states in the postwar period. 


“The free trade area which exist- 
ed in the United States previous to 
1930 made possible industrial de- 
velopments in the United States 
which resulted in raising the 
standard of living far higher than 
that of any other nation in the 
world,” Thomas Jefferson Miley, 
association secretary, said in the 
group’s appeal to the council. 

“During the depression of the 
1930s various states raised trade 
barriers against each other pri- 
marily for the purpose of obtaining 
increased revenue. These barriers 
proved so harmful to domestic 


commerce that when the United 
States entered the war, it became 
necessary, in order to further war 
production, to have those trade 
barriers which were due to differ- 
ent state regulations concerning 
trucks, removed. The Council of 
State Governments arranged an 
agreement between all the states 
which became effective June 30, 
1942, for uniformity in regulations 
having to do with trucks. But the 
agreements were formulated only 
for the duration of the war. 


“In the interest of employment, 
it is essential that there be freedom 
of trade between the states in the 
postwar period. The raising of 
interstate trade barriers can move 
with such rapidity if not prohibited 
because of the natural retaliation 
that is developed between the 
states when restrictions legislated 
by one state affect the interests of 
the other states.” 


Asserting it is unlikely that trade 


barriers “can be eliminated with- 
out the aid of Congress,” the asso- 
ciation urged the Council of State 
Governments to call on Congress to 
take such action as might be re- 
quired in addition to any agree- 
ments the council may succeed in 
arranging between the states to 
wipe out the barriers. 


Miller is Promoted 


By Jones & Laughlin 


PITTSBURGH.—Appointment of 
William Miller as assistant general 
manager of sales of the Jones & 

Laughlin Steel 
Corp. was an 
nounced last 
week. He has 
been Detroit dis- 
trict sales man- 
ager since 1938 
and will be suc- 
ceeded by Charles 
M. Merritt, for- 
mer assistant dis- 
trict sales man- 


ager. 

Miller has been 
with J & L for 
30 years. Merritt has been with 
J & L since 1937. 


William Miller 


‘‘Dealers Tell Me,”’ by John O. Munn, 
is an open forum for the expression of 
dealers’ opinions. 


The eyes of people 
who influence markets 


saw these ads 


The advertisers represented here 
haven’t waited for the production 
bell to ring before getting into 
selling action. They are in before 


the bell. 


Their public relations advertis- 
ing is now building strong con- 
tacts with tomorrow’s markets. 


They, and many more leading 


advertisers, 


are choosing The 


Christian Science Monitor as the 
finest kind of medium for their 
public relations advertising. They 
are reaching through the Monitor 
the people who shape the think- 
ing for the days to come—people 
in Washington like senators, am- 
bassadors, representatives, judges 
—people in state capitals such as 
governors — hundreds of news- 
paper editors and writers—teach- 
ers—radio commentators—as well 
as Mr. and Mrs. John Doe. 


Letters and statistics are avail- 
able in abundance to back up 
these statements, and we would 


welcome 


an Opportunity to pre- 


sent them to every advertiser who 
wants to build tomorrow’s mar- 
kets now. 


Plaese telephone or write 
the nearest branch 


office. 


cunistS 


senc® wo Aas 
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A Daily Newspaper for All the Family 


Published by 


The Christian Science 
Publishing Society 


One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


BRANCH 
Detroit, 
Francisco, 
Geneva, 


Miami, 


OFFICES: New York, Chicago. 
Sct. Louis, Kansas City, San 


Los Angeles, Seattle, London, 


Sydney 


Rubber Firms Speed Drive 
To Meet Tire Crisis 


DETROIT.—A new rubber de- 
velopment, which produces an im- 
proved general-purpose rubber of 
the butadiene type just announced 
by Goodrich—which is claimed to 
show a reduction in tread crack- 
ing, an increased resistance to road 
wear and to lessen manufacturing 
difficulties experienced in other 
synthetic compounds—is the latest 
in a series of tire improvement 
announcements that indicate the 
tremendous drive which the rubber 
manufacturers are making to solve 
the acute tire problem. 

This new synthetic is produced 
by the introduction of a certain 
abundant natural material into 
rubber-making processes and re- 
sults in a synthetic that approaches 
natural rubber in characteristics 
during processing, it is said. Hav- 
ing greater tackiness or adhesive 
properties during processing, the 
new compound is also said to 
shorten the amount of time now 
required to prepare synthetic rub- 
bers for product manufacture, a 
factor of importance throughout 
the rubber industry now producing 
at near-capacity to meet mounting 
war and essential civilian require- 
ments. 

It is announced that it would 
be several months before it could 
be expected that the availability 
of the new material would help 
solve some of the serious tire 
problems now faced, and conse- 
quently use of the new material 
cannot be a factor in relieving 
the present tight situation in 
heavy-duty truck and bus tires. 
Meanwhile, other tire company 

products designed to help solve the 
heavy-duty tire problem include a 
“duplex construction” tire by Fire- 
stone which puts natural crude 
rubber as a cap on that part of 
the tread which comes in contact 
with the road and employs syn- 
thetic on the shoulders of the 
tread. Natural rubber is used, too, 
in the plies on the outside of the 
casing where heat generation is 
highest. It is claimed that these 
tires, using 35 percent synthetic, 
will be almost as good as all- 
natural rubber tires. 

United States Rubber Co. also 
has announced an “inlaid” truck 
tire which uses as little as 30 per- 
cent of natural rubber in the 
shoulders and under the tread, in 
accordance with their design, and 
when made with rayon cord, has 
produced tires that stood up in test 


Registrations Up 


In Connecticut 


HARTFORD, Conn.—A total of 
424,390 Connecticut motor vehicle 
registrations for 1944 were issued 
by the State Motor Vehicles De- 
partment up to March 11, com- 
pared with only 381,512 registra- 
tions of all types at the correspond- 
ing period a year ago, according 
to announcement here recently. 

While department officials de- 
clined to read any significance into 
the comparative figures, the main 
reason for the registration jump 
was believed to be the continued 
increase in the state’s population. 
Most of the new citizens are be- 
lieved to be war workers who had 
or have acquired cars since their 
residence in Connecticut. 

The 1944 registrations cited in- 
clude 340,787 for passenger cars, 
44,614 for commercial vehicles and 
38,989 for miscellaneous vehicles 
such as taxicabs, motorcycles and 
other types. Compared to 1943, pas- 
senger car registrations jumped 
30,688; commercial vehicles, 6,227, 
and miscellaneous, 5,963. 


Johnson Reelected Head 


Of Denver U. C. Assn. 

DENVER.—Dan Johnson was re- 
elected president of the Denver 
Used Car Dealers Assn. last week 
at the organization’s annual meet- 
ing. Other officers are: Max Mosko, 
vice-president; Carl Eyp, secre- 
tary; O. B. Strong, treasurer, and 
Henry Hohman, executive secre- 
tary. Phil Short, Rex Hines, Holt 
Chew, Don Smith and Henry 
Wheeler were elected to the board 
of governors. 

Sidney Swartz, of the price ceil- 
ing division, Denver OPA Office, 
addressed the meeting on price 
ceiling regulations for 1942 cars. 


as well as Grade I prewar natural 
rubber and cotton cord tires. When 
only 10 percent natural rubber is 
used in this design, it results in a 
tire as good as the Grade II pre- 
war casings in tire 7.50 and under. 


The tire situation will be ex- 
ceedingly acute this year, particu- 
larly during the first half of the 
year, it is expected. Several rea- 
sons are offered in explanation, 
including lack of synthetic plants 
to reach estimated output, in- 
creased tire replacement demands 
of the armed services, especially in 
the large bomber tires and heavy- 
duty truck sizes, the increased mili- 
tary vehicle program and lack of 
rayon cord production. 


Passenger car tire output, first 
estimated as 30,000,000 for civil- 
ians this year, is now placed by 
Rubber Director Bradley Dewey 
in his fifth Progress Report as 
not exceeding 22,000,000, with 
only 7,000,000 expected in the first 
half of the year. Ration regula- 
tion changes make it possible for 
persons whose work is of a 
highly essential nature, but 
whose mileage is low, to obtain 
Grade I tires instead of the 
Grade III formerly allowed. 

Due to the precarious condition 
of heavy-duty truck and bus tire 
production, area quotas have now 
been divided into two groups—7.50 
and smaller where facilities are 
more adequate for production, and 

8.25 and larger where military de- 
mands and lack of adequate manu- 
facturing facilities have seriously 
impaired production for essential 
commercial users. This split in 
quotas enables the retention of 
more adequate quotas in the larger 
sizes in those districts where 
heavy-duty tire use is most essen- 
tial. 

With the increased recapping fa- 
cilities produced in 1943 and the 
planned production of camelback 
this year, it is expected that there 
will be enough material and facili- 
ties to recap approximately 2,500,- 
000 passenger car tires and 630,000 
truck tires per month. 


“Now, if we were 
only staying at 
THE ROOSEVELT” 


When you stop at The Roosevelt 
you don't risk getting marooned 
like this. For you'll be within 
walking range of Manhattan's 
Midtown activities. Direct pas- 
sageway from Grand Central 
Terminal to hotel lobby. A reser- 
vation at The Roosevelt liqui- 
dates a lot of bother. Rooms 
with bath from $4.50. 


THE 
ROOSEVELT 


Robert P Williford General Manager 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


A Hilton Hotel 


OTHER HILTON HOTELS FROM COAST TO COAST: 


TEXAS, Abilene, E! Paso, Longview Lubbock, 
Plainview ; NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque; CAL- 
IFORNIA, Long Beach, Los Angeles, The Town 
House; MEXICO, Chihuahua, The Palacio Hilton, 
Hilton Hotels, C, N. Hilton, Président. 
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Kentucky Passes Many Bills 


The Auto Under Hitler 


Refugee Tells How Private Transportation 
Changed After the Nazis Came 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In this 
article, H. Tauber, a_ refugee 
from Belgium, gives a picture of 
the fate of the auto in wartime 
Europe. A business man, Tauber 
lived 2% years in Belgium under 
German occupation, and then 
‘passed through France and spent 
@ year in Spain. He arrived in 
he United States a few months 


ago. 
By H. Tauber 

The war has brought radical 
changes in the automobile life of 
all European countries and espe- 
ially in the occupied territories. 
When the war started, lots of cars 
bave been requisitioned by the 
.rmies, another lot left the oc- 
cupied countries with the refugees, 
flling up every road leading away 
-rom the invaders. 

Thousands of cars were aban- 
doned by the refugees on the 
roads for lack of gasoline and 


eral stations in various cities 
where cylinders could be refilled. 

Generators utilizing coal were 
the most seen with noncommercial 
vehicles. They varied in appear- 
ance and sizes. The early models 
looked more like coffee machines 
than automobile parts, and they 
were fixed on any available place 
on the cars. They were consider- 
ably smaller than the wood .gas 
producers. Almost daily, new 
models came out and the latest 
were not only very acceptable in 
appearance, but they also gave 
good service. 

Some constructers made models 
of very compact sizes and they 
were nicely fitted in the luggage 
hold of the current American car. 
The nicest models are in use in 
Spain where charcoal is mostly 
utilized for gas production. 

There, cars such as _ Lincoln, 


Packard, Ford and many others 


wheel trailer, so that the car had 
no changes at all. These trailers 
have generally a streamlined cas- 
ing and the elegance-loving Span- 
iards are very proud of them. 

The majority of cars in Portu- 
gal still run on gasoline, but also 
there one sees nice cars with 
generators fixed in an agreeable 
manner. Compared to the other 
countries, the Portugese cars are 
still in good shape, although the 
majority are of a very small type. 

In general, all cars in Europe 
are rather deteriorated. There are 
only a few 1942 models of Ameri- 
can cars in Spain and Portugal 
which belong mostly to embassies, 
etc., and wherever such a car is 
parked, there are always crowds of 
onlookers expressing their admira- 
tion. 

It is not only the car and the 
gasoline that worries the European 
driver—their tires are in a very 
bad shape and quite often one sees 
tires patched with every imagin- 
able material. In the occupied 
countries a set of tires is often 
much dearer than the whole car. 
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Affecting Auto Industry 


FRANKFORT, Ky. — Kentucky’s 
regular 1944 state legislative ses- 
sion has adjourned with the re- 
jected measures including a bill to 
liberalize truck size and weight 
restrictions which now comprise 
one of the nation’s worst highway 
transportation bottlenecks. 

The bill to remove the trade 
barrier died in committee after 
spectacular charges by its sponsor, 
Senator Richard P. Moloney, that 
the Legislature was dominated by 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 

Other rejected measures included 
a bill to repeal the state’s income 
tax. 

Most significant of the measures 
approved, from the automotive 
viewpoint, was a resolution sub- 
mitting to the electorate at the 
1945 general election a state con- 
stitutional amendment to outlaw 


The American automobile industry | highway fund diversion. Guberna- 
will surely have lots to do after) torial signature was not required. 


school-bus drivers from 21 to 18 
years. 

Permitting application by mail 
or messenger for renewal of mo- 
tor vehicle operators’ licenses, in- 
stead of in person, except when 
such licenses have been suspended 
or revoked. 

Recognizing motor vehicle li- 
censes issued by Fort Knox and 
recognizing the authority of the 
commanding officer there to oper- 
ate an independent school district 
out of revenue from the licenses. 

Passed by the Legislature but 
not at this writing yet acted upon 
by the governor were bills to: 

Create a division of rural high- 
ways in the state department of 
highways. 

Reduce the license fees of motor 
vehicles on which wrecking cranes 
are mounted. 

Enable farm trucks to haul live- 
stock and other goods to farms 
without becoming liable for the 


the war, and for many years. | Passed and already signed by 


state weight tax. 
= 'the governor were bills: - 


destroyed. When the Germans 
ved, they also requisitioned 


are running on producer gas. Many 
have their generator not fixed on 


Democracy is the American way of} Read Jack Weed's Backshop for some 
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@ great number of vehicles, leav- 
ing to the population a _ very 
all part of the prewar cars. 
Only owners working for essen- 
ial industries and doctors were 
llowed to use their cars and the 
average allotment of gasoline was 
about 10 gallons per month. As 
-ime went on, more cars were 
eliminated and the rations reduced. 
very driver was compelled to 
carry a booklet in which he had 
to enter all rides indicating the 
umber of miles, so that at any 
moment verification could be made 
to see whether the car has been 

sed for business only. 

Sunday and pleasure riding 
were strictly prohibited and in 
case of transgression, licenses 
were withdrawn and the cars 
requisitioned. The only way to 
get extra use of the car was the 
black market where gasoline 
could be bought at very high 
prices, but the extra riding could 
not be entered in the booklet 

d the mileage counter had to 
be disconnected. 

This was naturally dangerous as 
ars were often stopped on the 
roads for inspection. The black- 
market gasoline came mostly from 
e German stocks, stolen by the 
Germans themselves. 

The legal and principal way was 
e transformation of the cars for 
the use of generator gas (producer 
pas). Already before the war 
mere were many attempts, espe- 
cially in France, to action cars 
ith gas produced by generators 
laced on the automobile. During 
the war this method took an 

ormous development. In Hol- 
sand, Belgium, France and other 
occupied countries, almost all 
ucks have been transformed to 
drive on gas produced from wood. 

The generators were clumsy 
and voluminous, but the results 
were good. The changes in the 
car are rather complicated and 
he generator is placed in the 
front part of the truck, generally 

wo huge cylinders—one on each 
side and there is also an addi- 
tional radiator in front of the 

egular cooler of the _ truck. 

ere are also a number of pipes 

and connections visible from the 
outside. 

In newly constructed trucks, spe- 
cial places were provided for the 
enerators and their appearance 
was rather acceptable. A very good 
make was Imbert in Belgium. 
Pome owners were so Satisfied that 
they intend to use such cars also 
after the war, especially firms hav- 
™g lots of wood waste, as saw- 
mills, etc. Wood for the trucks 
puld be obtained in almost any 


p— "earage. 
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There were also an important 
mber of automobiles driven by 
ordinary lighting gas, mostly pri- 
ate cars and taxis (of which just 
few were left), but also some 
trucks preferred this gas to wood 
gas, The gas was carried in cylin- 
ers placed on the roof of the car 
or in appropriate places in the case 
trucks. 


The cylinders were connected 
with the motor through thin 
ipes and the changes were very 
uncomplicated. Each cylinder 
ontained gas corresponding to 
bout 3 gallons of gasoline. The 
number of cylinders carried was 
rom 2 to 10, There were sev- 


the car, but built on a small two- 


life; let’s keep it that way. 


Lowering the age minimum for 


highlights in the service field. 


Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 





Backshop 


Mystery Man 
Wrong Again 


Dick’s Fobia 


By 
Jack Weed 


ILE flying back from New 
York one morning about two 
years ago, the gentleman sitting 
in the single seat 
across from me 
suddenly got quite 
agitated. I no- 
ticed that he 
would peer out 
of his window 
and then rather 
slyly peak around 
at the people sit- 
ting near him. 
Noticing that I 
was watching 
him, he crooked St. Aubin 
his finger and 
nodded at the window. 

As it had been a little bumpy and 
instructions had been flashed to 
keep our safety belts buckled, I 
had my usual calisthenics getting 
out of the harness and went over 
to his window and looked out—and 
boy this gentleman had cause to 
look worried. The metal on the 
hood of the engine nacelle on his 
side was doing a ripple act that 
would outdo P. T. Barnum’s most 
prized shimmy dancer. 

* ” * 

We decided right then that the 
pilot should know what was going 
on, sO we called the stewardess 
and had her bring the co-pilot 
back at once. Well, we didn’t go 
on to Buffalo—we hopped along on 
one leg to the nearest field our 
ship could get into—Syracuse—and 
set down. 

That worried gentleman my 
friends was the “mystery man” of 
General Motors, whose background 
gave him a better knowledge of 
what was the matter with that 
engine than anyone else in the 
plane—most likely including the 
pilots—for stored under his slightly 
barren thatch were 14 years of 
intensive training on all matters 
pertaining to automotive service. 

* * * 


But now the “mystery man” is 
out from behind his cloak of 
secrecy—now even the General Mo- 
tors dealers, on whom he used to 
call and who used to wonder what 
he did in the corporation, can 
know who it was continually sur- 
veying operations. 

For a few days ago the mystery 
man of General Motors was ele- 
vated into a position for which his 
years of training have made him 
ideally fitted—Director of the Serv- 
ice Section of General Motors Corp. 
Gentlemen, meet Myrle St. Aubin— 
the man who reported only to Dick 
Grant, with copies of his reports 
to the High Command. 

He, for the past six years, has 
been the corporation’s ears and 
eyes in the field. He it was who 
made special surveys and who 
reported to the high command 
what was going on in the field in 
the dealerships of the corporation 
and those of the competition. 

Back in 1927 Glancy, then g.m., 

(See BACKSHOP, Page 40, Col. 1) 
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Some Production 
Used Car Stocks Up 
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Automotive Service 


4 regular Monthly Section for the Dealers, Jobbers and Maintenance Men who are Servicing 


and Lubricating America’s 30,000,000 essential Motor Vehicles 


To Save Mechanics 
Dealers Must Act 


__ ODT has set up national machinery to aid in the most 
important job that faces the automotive industry today— 
the retention of experienced automotive mechanics. 

But—although every ODT regional office is supposed 
to have a Maintenance Advisory committee working with 
Selective Service in each area to help the local boards 
of that body “screen” mechanic deferment applications— 
it is understood that many offices are not working on 
this important program as efficiently as they should. 

It is therefore up to the dealers of America—on whose 
service shops falls the duty of keeping every essential car 
and truck running—to see that these committees do get 
to functioning as they should immediately. 

* 


One way to do this—and the most effective way—is 
for each dealer to immediately “screen” his own mechanic 
force to find out how many of his men are in the 


reclassification bracket. 


Then determine which of these men are absolutely 
necessary to his continued efficient operation. 

A Form 42-A should then be filled out for each man, 
and the ODT committee asked to investigate the claims 


you have made as to each 


man’s essentiality and pass 


their recommendation along to your men’s local Selec- 


x kk 
This action on your part does three important things: 
It will inform you as to the exact status of your own 
mechanic force; it will give ODT, the claimant agency for 


tive Service boards. 


automotive transportation, 


a national picture of the 


maintenance ability of the service shops, and it will 
energize each regional ODT office into doing the job that 
must be done.if essential transportation is not going to 


bog down the war effort. 


You, the employers, are the keys to this important 
program. If you don’t do your part now, you will have 
only yourself to blame if your shop is stripped of your 
best men before July 1—and automotive transportation 
maintenance fails in your locality because you and others 
have failed to take these important steps. 


New Pricing Method Set 
For Rebuilt Auto Parts 


DETROIT.—A new method 
for pricing rebuilt automo- 
tive parts (amended MPR 
452, effective March 30), 


other than rebuilt motors, 
was announced last week by OPA. 
It is designed to bring out a sup- 
ply of replacement parts critically 
needed to maintain essential civil- 
ian transportation. 

The new pricing regulation is in 
line with the recently announced 
ODT component parts rebuilding 
program, which it is hoped will 
greatly speed up repairs by the 
use of the exchange rebuilt unit 
plan. 

The new method establishes re- 
builders’ prices at 75 percent of 
the manufacturer’s original sug- 
gested retail price of the part 
when new for sales to users, and 
65 percent of this original price 
for sales to wholesalers and re- 
tailers. 

For sales by wholesalers or re- 
tailers to ultimate users, the price 

may not exceed 85 percent of the 
original manufacturer’s suggested 
retail price. 

A rebuilder who had a list price 
already established for a part prior 
to March 30 may continue to sell 
at that price, or if he so elects, 
may use the new pricing method. 

The new prices will in most cases 
be higher than those formerly in 
effect for rebuilt parts “frozen” as 
of March 31, 1942. If increases 

were not permitted to the low-cost 
rebuilders, it would be necessary 
for the public to seek out new 
parts or purchase used parts and 
have them serviced fit for use. 


These operations would both be 
more costly than a rebuilt part 
priced in accordance with provi- 
sions of the March 24 action, OPA 
claims. 

The percentage pricing method 
does not apply to persons who 
do not actually own the parts 
that are rebuilt, OPA pointed 
out. The rebuilding of parts 
owned by another person is a 
service operation and prices are 
governed by provisions of the 
Services Regulation. 

The amendment also provides a 
method for determining an appro- 
priate markup in cases where 
manufacturers of new parts er re- 
builders had sold to a purchaser, 
on March 31, 1942, but not to the 

(See PRICING, Page 40, Col. 5) 


Soaring Accident Rate 
Stresses Service Crisis 


Doubled Michigan Death Rate Prompts Statewide 


Safety Check; National 


Property Loss Put 


At Over Billion; 800,000 Injured in Year 


DETROIT.—With highway 


; accidents on a sharp increase, 


with service shops already 
depleted by 40 percent of 


their mechanics and faced 
with another 40 percent loss to the 
armed services, automotive trans- 
portation now faces the most criti- 
cal period of its whole history. 
National figures just released 
show that the traffic accident 
trend has been on the increase 
since June, 1943, with January of 
this year showing a 30 percent in- 
crease over the same month last 


year. 
In Michigan, the accident rate 
has risen so rapidly that the 
state enforcement agencies are 
calling for a statewide checkup 
on brakes during May. The 
death rate due to accidents in 
Michigan has risen from a 9 
percent increase in October over 
the previous year to a 100 percent 
increase in January over the 
same month in 1948. November 
showed an increase of 11.5 per- 
cent and December 54 percent 

over the same months in 1948. 

These figures point out graphic- 
ally that, with the increasing age 
of all motor vehicles which results 
in a progressive decrease in the 
safety of the vehicles on the road, 
the service shops of America have 
an additional trust imposed upon 
them for the duration—they must 
see that our essential cars and 
trucks are not only kept at their 
appointed jobs but must be kept 
running safely. Unless this is done, 
our transportation system will be 
in such a chaotic state before sum- 
mer that all production and deliv- 
ery of war materials and essential 
civilian products will be materially 
disarranged. 

This rapidly increasing accident 
trend also imposes upon the opera- 
tors of our service shops the duty 
of making certain that every step 
within the law for the deferment 
of essential mechanics must be 
made, to the end that this break- 
down will not happen in automo- 
tive transportation. 


Dealers and shop operators 
should immediately file a Selec- 
tive Service Form 42A for each 
man in their employ that has 
been or will be in the reclassifica- 
tion bracket. They should also 
immediately contact the ODT 
Maintenance Committee in their 
area and request them to check 
the men for their essentiality 
rating to the war effort. These 
committees have now been set 
up on a national basis to do the 
“screening” for all mechanics 
that the New England and De- 


70,000 Dealers Free of Rule 
Requiring Tire Reports 


WASHINGTON.—More than 70,- 
000 of the nation’s tire dealers will 
be relieved of filing quarterly re- 
ports of their stocks of tires and 
tubes, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration stated last week in an- 
nouncing that only those dealers 
who are provided with an inven- 
tory reporting form by OPA need 
continue to file the quarterly re- 
port. 

At the same time, OPA an- 
nounced the removal, effective 
March $1, of all restrictions on 
the number of tires and tubes 
allowed to be acquired by dealers 


so long as the replenishment por- 
tion of a consumer’s tire ration 
certificate is given up for each 
tire bought. 

Previously a dealer could not 
build up his inventory to a higher 
level than his total sales during 
the preceding 60 days or to one- 
third of his sales during the pre- 
ceding 160 days. 

This control of total tire in- 
ventories was put into effect last 
October by OPA to bring about a 
better distribution of obsolete-sized 
tires among dealers throughout the 


(See REPORTS, Page 388, Col. 5) 


troit committees have been doing 

in the past. 

Instructions on the proper steps 
to take for getting deferment for 
these most essential men in trans- 
portation can be obtained from 
Otto S. Beyer, director, Division of 


(Continued on Page 37, Col. 1) 


Inspection Laws 
Due to Spread 
After War 


NEW YORK.—More widespread 
adoption of state laws requiring 


| periodic inspection of motor ve- 


hicles is indicated for the postwar 
period, despite the fact that such 
measures are currently suspended 
or relaxed in many states. 

A recent survey showed that 
nine of 14 states with compulsory 
motor vehicle inspection systems 
have either suspended them or 
reduced their number for the 
duration. At the time of the sur- 
vey, only Pennsylvania, New 
Mexico, Maine and Colorado 
were found to be attempting en- 
forcement as usual. 

States which suspended inspec- 
tions for the duration were listed 
as Maryland, Connecticut, South 
Carolina, Delaware and Virginia, 
while those which reduced the 
number were cited as New Jersey, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts 
and Vermont. All the states with 
suspended inspection programs 
were reported as planning to re- 
sume them after the war. 

Movements are currently under 
way in several other states to 
model postwar inspection pro- 
grams after the New Jersey sys- 
tem, which is conducted through 
state-operated testing stations, 
and which, according to New 
Jersey Motor Vehicle Commis- 
sioner Arthur W. Magee, has re- 
sulted in greatly reducing fatal 
accidents and contributed to a 
40 percent drop in automobile 
insurance cost. 


Auto Parts Rule 
Sets Up Terms 
For A Rating 


WASHINGTON.—Conditions 
under which certain automotive re- 
placement parts may be treated as 
Class A products under CMP have 
been spelled out in an amendment 
to Direction No. 5 to CMP regula- 
tion No. 3, the War Production 
Board announced last week. 

Treatment of such products as 

Class A products will mean sup- 
pliers may obtain allotments of 
controlled materials forms and 
shapes of copper, steel, and 
aluminum for manufacture of 
such items from persons who 
wish to buy them, rather than 
from appropriate industry divi- 
sion of WPB as in case of Class 
B products. 

Automotive replacement parts 
may be treated as Class A prod- 
ucts if all following conditions are 
met: 

1. Manufacturer of product must _ 
specifically ask his customer to 
treat it as Class A product, rather 
than Class B product. 

2. Product must be of type which 
is not used exclusively or primarily 
as automotive part. 

3. Product may not be separately 


(See PARTS, Page 39, Col. 1) 
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Batteries, Tubes on List... 


WPB to Permit Output 
Of Some Auto Items 


DETROIT.—Definite quality im- 
provement and in some instances 
increased production of some minor 
civilian goods can be expected by 
consumers in the next few months, 
the Office of War Information re- 
ported recently on the basis of the 
War Production Board’s revision 
of a number of limitation and con- 
servation orders during the last 
few months. Any forecast, the 
WPB says, may be upset at any 
time by an unexpected turn in 
military events. 

Among the civilian automotive 
goods whose quality is being im- 
proved or whose production is 
being increased are some of 
those articles most frequently 
mentioned by consumers’ as 
“shortages which bother them,” 
according to a recent survey 
made by WPB’s Office of Civil- 
ian Requirements. 

The only new automotive items 
to be brought back into production 
this year, according to WPB, are: 

Auto batteries—A considerable 
number of automobile batteries is 
being approved for production in 
1944. Tentatively, the total number 
to be made for all claimants, mili- 
tary and civilian, is expected to be 
19,300,000, or 5 percent more than 
the number of batteries sold in 
1943. Civilians, however, are ex- 
pected to be able to obtain more 
batteries than last year because of 
the larger total supply. 

Dry-cell batteries—Shipments of 
dry-cell batteries to civilians this 
year are not expected to exceed the 
number delivered to civilians in 
1943. Last year, the dry battery 
industry produced 3,750,000 radio 
battery packs, as compared with 
the 3,500,000 produced in 1940. All 
but 2 percent of the dry cell bat- 
teries made in 1943 went to rural 
users. Approximately half as many 
flashlight batteries were shipped in 
1943 as in 1940, and many of these 
did not reach the retail market. 
War plants, public utilities and 
other users, whose requirements 
had increased as a result of the 
war, received a much greater share 
than in 1940. The quantity of es- 
sential civilian batteries made this 
year will be limited by the capacity 
of equipment not adaptable for 
production of military type bat- 
Mteries, used in walkie-talkie, ba- 
zookas, signal lights and other war 
equipment. 

Radio tubes—The number of 
radio tubes for civilian use will 
continue inadequate for all needs, 
because military requirements for 
electronic equipment for combat 
use are increasing. The tubes, how- 
ever, being manufactured for civil- 
ian sets for the first time will be 
of the more critically needed types. 
Although civilians were able to 
purchase an overflow from military 
orders of 5,500,000 radio tubes in 
the last quarter of 1943, these were 
a result of haphazard production 
and did not include a sufficient 
number of hard-to-get types. 

For the first time, WPB has 
actually scheduled in the first 
quarter of 1944 a minimum of 
4,500,000 radio tubes of the hard- 
o-get types for civilians. These 
tubes will be stamped MR, that is, 
they can be used only for mainte- 
mance, repair or operating sup- 
plies and will thus be channeled 
into the civilian market only. 

At least 18,000,000 MR _ tubes 
(less than half of normal re- 
placements) are anticipated for 
civilians this year—and probably 
more—because manufacturers 
are permitted to produce “over- 
runs” above quota, if military 
orders are completed and if fa- 
cilities and labor are available. 

While increased production is 
ot expected to meet all present 
civilian needs for radio tube re- 
placements, WPB expects it to im- 


Snap-On Sales 
At $10,957,180 


KENOSHA, Wis.—Snap-On Tools 
Corp. reported 1943 sales totaling 
$10,957,180 compared with $7,453,- 
18 in the preceding year, Joseph 
Johnson, president and founder, 
told the annual stockholders meet- 
ng recently. 


prove materially the current short- 
age. More than 33,000,000 radio 
tubes for replacement purposes 
were manufactured in 1941 in addi- 
tion to tubes in 8,000,000 new radio 
sets which were sold. But produc- 
tion of new civilian sets has not 
been permitted since April, 1942. 
The number of tubes needed for 
replacement in civilian sets in 1944 
is estimated at more than 41,000,000 
because of the backlog of demand 
for tubes, longer radio listening 
hours and the use of old or 
repaired radios. 


More equitable distribution of 
radio tubes to civilians will be 
made possible by the WPB direc- 
tive to manufacturers to trade 
among themselves the _ various 
types of radio tube each manufac- 
tures. Each company will then 
have a balanced stock radio 
tubes from which jobbers will be 
able to obtain a certain percentage 
of their 1941 purchases of each 
type of tube. 


A. A. FELDMAN, sales manager of 
the Prest-O-Lite Battery Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis, studies his script with 
Addison Smith, of Ruthrauff & Ryan 
agency, preparing for the Prest-0-Lite 
radio sales meeting of the air. In the 
first radio sales meeting ever con- 
ducted by the battery industry, Feld- 
man delivered a message of vital im- 
portance to Prest-O-Lite salesmen, 
a and dealers from  coast-to- 
coast. 


Spring Conditioning 
CATA Cites Good-Will Value of Campaign 
Despite Present Heavy Load 


CHICAGO.—Dealers, who slight 
spring conditioning campaigns 
among their customers’ because 
shops are swamped with service 
work and manpower worries, are 
making a big mistake, the Chicago 
Automobile Trade Assn. stressed 
last week in a message to members. 

“With more service business than 
dealers can handle and with Selec- 
tive Service reaching farther and 
farther into their supply of me- 
chanics, we are wondering how 
much effort is being made to boost 
changeover business this spring,” 
the CATA states. 

Dwelling upon the good-will as- 
pect, the association adds: 

“Never in the history of the 
automobile has spring conditioning 
been so important and so essential 
to our national welfare as this 
year. Dealer profits for 1944 will 
depend on service work more than 
ever before, and keeping up cus- 
tomer contacts is just as impor- 
tant. We cannot contribute to a 
breakdown in transportation by 


| 


overlooking basic conservation re- 
quirements.” 


The statement admits that “un- 
questionably we will have to go to 
extraordinary lengths to conserve 
ears,” and continues that “a real 
spring conditioning program to 
prepare these cars for the coming 
summer months is a step in this 
direction. We suggest that you do 
everything possible to prepare your 
understaffed and overworked shop 
for a _ full schedule of _ spring 
changeover business. 


“We suggest that you remind 
your customers of this need and 
urge them to come into your shop 
for the work. Keep customer good 
will and confidence.” 


Duckworth Leaves WPB 


NORFOLK, Va.—W. F. Duckworth, 
manager for several years of the Ford 
Motor Co. Norfolk plant before it was 
sold to the Navy in March, 1942, has 
resigned as deputy regional director 
of the War Production Board in Cleve- 
land, and will return to Norfolk to 
engage in private business, it has been 
announced by John C. Virden, re- 
gional manager for the Cleveland area. 


Helping the warbirds take a big bite— 


Born of combat experience, the 
Navy’s new Curtiss Helldiver is 
heir to all the improvements de- 
veloped from battle crowded skies 
since Pearl Harbor. And one of 
the things that makes it a plane 
to write home about is its variable 
pitch propeller. 

The intricate gear mechanism 
for these 3-bladed, full-feathering 
props is being built by the Detroit 
Gear Plant of Borg-Warner’s 
Norge Division. 

These propellers adjust to every 
change in altitude, wind resist- 
ance, engine speed. 

The skillful engineering needed 
to produce gear mechanisms of 
such delicate sensitivity is another 
result of Borg-Warner’s long-time 
principle: “‘design it better—make 
it better.”” More than 100 war 
items are today benefiting by it. 

With the end of the war, this 
Borg-Warner principle will again 
be applied to the task of working 
with you in the automotive in- 
dustry toward a better living for 
all America. 


Partners with the automotive 
industry from the start, Borg- 
Warner supplies these and other 
essential parts... 


TRANSMISSIONS TRANSFER GEARS 
OVERDRIVES SYNCHRONIZERS 


CLUTCHES 


CLUTCH SPRINGS 


FLUID COUPLINGS 
UNIVERSAL JOINTS AND DRIVE 


CARBURETORS 


SHAFTS 
RADIATORS 


TAPERED WHEEL DISCS 


BORG-WARNI'R 


Peacetime makers of essential operating parts fortheautomotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 
and of Norge home appliances .. . these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 
needs of war: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR ATRCRAFT PARTS ° 
DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANUFACTURING * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MCCULLOCH ENGINEER- 
ING * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * NORGE * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING 
DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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Makers Handed 
Priority List of 
Recap Tools 


WASHINGTON.— Manufacturers 
of tire retreading, recapping and 
‘epair equipment have been pro- 
vided with a detailed list of 12 
types of equipment, arranged in 
order of urgency, and have been 
directed to use their facilities to 
turn out the items which are most 
urgently needed before they use 
their facilities to fill equipment 
orders of secondary importance, 
the War Production Board re- 
ported last week. 

The new production pattern in- 
forms manufacturers that machin- 
ery to recap and repair tires is 
most urgently required to take 
care of the needs—in order—of air- 
planes, tractors and farm equip- 
ment vehicles, earth movers and 
road graders, and trucks and buses. 

Retreading and repair equipment 
for passenger car tires is relatively 
adequate at the present time, and 
manufacturers will therefore not 
be permitted to produce such 
equipment until after they have 
filled all orders with a _ higher 
urgency rating. 


Employment Service. 
jilhelm found it difficult to 
had grown to expect. 
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- E. AVERY PONTIAC CO., Columbus, O., has its manpower problem 
well on the way to solution, thanks to close’ cooperation with the U. S. 
After losing several good mechanics, Service Manager 
ive his owners the kind of service they 
Through USES he obtained four apprentices. 
pays them an hourly rate for six hours per week spent in night school as 
well as for the time spent as “learners”? in the service department. 
— has been so successful that one of the a 
flat-rate basis, exceeding the hourl 
apprentice session. 


In white coat Wilhelm. 


—— already is on a 
y. rate at which he started. 
8 


Decline Expected... 
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Rise in Used Car Stock 
Puzzles Chicago Dealer: 


CHICAGO.—A rise instead of the 
expected decline in the supply of 
used cars was recorded by Cook 
County dealers March 1, the Chi- 
cago Automobile Trade Assn. re- 
ported last week. 

The March 1 supply stood at 82.9 
days as compared with 74.9 days 
Feb. 1. By contrast, the supply 
March 1 last year dropped to 83.1 
days from 100.7 days the previous 
month, 

Sales of used cars totaled 1,063 
in February, as against 1,137 in 
January, the drop in sales being 
attended by a rise in inventories 
by the 171 reporting dealers from 
2,842 units Feb. 1 to 2,936 March 1. 

By yearly models, the supply 
March 1 was: 1941s, 77 days; 1940s, 
94 days; 1939s, 76 days; 1938s, 83 
days; 1937s, 70 days; 1936s, 71 days; 
1935s, 74 days, and 1934s, 102 days. 


"| The supply was up from Feb. 1 


AIRPLANE FUEL POWER 


IN AUTO GASOLINE! 


“FLYING 
HORSEPO 


FOR AMERICA’S CARS! 


LYING HORSEPOWER?” is super 
power—found in aviation gasoline 
refined with the aid of Socony-Vacuum’s 
new TCC Process and revolutionary new 
Bead Catalyst. 
It gives our warplanes far greater 
speed, range and maneuverability. It 
establishes, beyond question, Socony- 


Vacuum’s leadership inthe development 
of catalytic-cracked super octane fuels. 


This is important to every car dealer. 
For it means that, after the war, Socony- 
Vacuum will have both the knowledge 
and the facilities to blend finer super- 
power automotive gasolines— to give its 
dealers outstanding gasoline leadership. 


WHAT A COMBINATION THIS 
WILL BE FOR CAR DEALERS! 


Mobilgas with “Flying Horsepower”— 
Mobiloil, World's Largest-Selling Motor Oil— 
Famous Mobilubrication 


And other Socony-Vacuum war devel- 
opments— many as yet unannounced— 
promise continued lubrication leader- 
ship, outstanding Mobiloils and Mobil- 
greases, for car dealers displaying the 
Sign of the Flying Red Horse. 


a 
SOCONY ng 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., Car Dealer Division, 26 Broadway, New York City 


for all models except 1939s a 
1935s. 

The demand was heaviest f 
1941s, of which 329 were sold, fo 
lowed by 1940s with 181, 1937s with 
137, 1939s with 133, 1936s with 8 
1938s with 66, 1935s with 48, ration- 
ed 1942s with 47, and 1934 and 
older models with 38. 


Grills Are Sold 
At Twice Ceiling 


Price in Va. 


RICHMOND, Va.—Paul L. 
Lauritzen, district OPA price exec 
utive, reported here that a Ne 
York salesman had been selling 
radiator grills throughout the ci 
last week at prices double t 
ceiling price. 

Lauritzen explained that pu 
chases had been made by many 
automobile dealers throughout the 
city. When the dealers checke 
with the district office, they found 
that they had paid far above 
ceiling price. 

The radiator grills, which are 
among the scarce items for aut, 
mobiles, are supposed to retail fo 
about $10.50, but the New York 
salesman charged $14.40 for the 
to be retailed at $25. 


The salesman’s explanation wag 
that the item is scarce and h 
company was about the only con- 
cern making the grills so the pri 
had therefore been pushed uf 
When the district office checked 
with Washington, it was learn 
hat numerous complaints had 
been filed by automobile dealers 
against the radiator grill compar 
which had been selling its products 
throughout the nation at prices ig 
excess of the ceiling. 


Service Clinic 
Held in Detroit 


DETROIT. — Wartime mainte- 
nance problems were discussed 
a service clinic conducted for 
group of automobile service men 
last week at a meeting of the D 
troit Studebaker Service Club. The 
program included actual disassem- 
bly and rebuilding of a vital c 
unit, under a factory-trained in- 
structor, as well as a general dig 
cussion of topics pertinent to t 
maintenance of automotive trans- 
portation under wartime conditio 


Mechanics attending the meeting 
participated in the first of a series 
of examinations, designed to qua 
ify them for special service awards 
to be presented at a later date b 
the factory. 


The meeting, held at the service 
department of James M. (Pa 
O’Dea, Inc., was attended by Stud 
baker dealers and service men 
from the Detroit distribution arg« 
Principal speakers were F. ' 
Urquhart, Studebaker regional 
manager; R. D. Smith, facto 
service representative, and A. E. 
Stacy, district sales manager. Pat 
O’Dea presided. 


To the Boys 


Firm Sends News Letter 
To Soldier Employes 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala. — Among 
the automotive concerns keepi 
up with their boys in the armed 
services is Lawson Auto Parts Cg 
This company has 17 former e 
ployes in the service, including one 
WAC and one WAVE and fo 
men Overseas, and it gets out 
regular news letter to each of them 
monthly. The letter carries iter 
of gossip about the organization. 

“We expect most of our boys to 
come back with us after the war 
over,” said Hobart Henderson, gen- 
eral manager. “Therefore, we want 
to keep contact with them. \ 
have a contributor to the news 
bulletin from each department. ZX» 
this way we endeavor to give 
boys a picture of what is going 
on, just as if they were still wor, 
ing for us.” 


_— 
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Cracked Block Repair 


Outlined by 


CHICAGO. — Repairing cracked | 
cylinder blocks by electric bonding 
is reflecting new savings in time 
and money for all shops who have 
installed this equipment, it was 
asserted last week by L. E. Kunk- 
ler, president of the Metallizing 
Co. of America. This process fills 

vital need in maintenance and 
repair work today in view of the 
shortage of new parts and will 
prove equally valuable in postwar 
for effecting savings in service 
departments, he said . 

The correct procedure for 
making block repair is exceed- 
ingly important. 

The only tools needed for the 
procedure are a %” to %.” round 

ose cape chisel, narrow V-type 
pointed chisel, center punch ground 
to almost a round point (not too 
sharp an angle), hammer and hand 
grinder with small mounted wheels. 
Following are the necessary 
steps: 

1. With the %” round nose cape 
chisel a groove is cut from %” 
o %6” deep and wide down the 
middle of the crack, allowing a 
square shoulder on each side of 
he crack (do not feather away). 

The groove should be cut at least 
%” beyond the end of the crack. 
Be sure not to chisel through the 
wall leaving a direct opening. 

2. The groove has been made 
down the middle of the crack. In 
this step a very narrow V-pointed 
hisel is used, thoroughly tapping 
to compress the metal at the crack. 

3. The crack is now ready to be 
bonded. Set the bonder terminal 
control at No. 4, 5 or 6. (No. 6 
is the most efficient setting, but 

ntil the operator becomes fami- 
liar with the machine and the 
action of the metal it is best for 
im to start with No. 4 and work 
up to No. 6, which gives the high- 
est heat.) Use approximately 20 
pounds air pressure with the No. 
4 terminal; No. 5 terminal 30 
pounds air pressure, and No. 6 
terminal use 40 pounds air pres- 
sure. The nickel rod should extend 
mot less than 1” and not more than 
1%” out from the holder. It will 
probably be necessary to hold the 
od in contact with the surface 
for a few seconds until the rod 
vets red hot from %” to %” back, 
and keep it like this while bonding. 
If the rod gets too hot, lumps will 
ome off and not form a fine dense 
deposit. Lay a layer of nickel in 
the bottom of the groove by agitat- 
ing the electrode (similar to strik- 
ing a match) across the surface. 
Move slowly to insure laying a 
good deposit. 

4. With the center punch ground 
down to almost a round point, 
ightly peen the nickel thoroughly 
in the crack. 

5. With the bonder set at No. 4, 
5 or 6, and air pressures as out- 
lined in Step 3, a little different 
procedure is used to fill up the 

rack. First, hold the electrode at 
an angle of 45°, proceed to pass 
electrode slowly over the cracked 
area (as outlined in Step 3) and 
allow material to fill up the crack- 
pd area as the rod is drawn to- 
wards you. This will require a 
little experience on the part of 
he operator to completely fill up 
the crack in one pass. 

6. Set terminal control on No. 1 
r No. 2 at 20 pounds air pres- 
sure. Rub the electrode over the 


CAPE CHISEL is used to remove 
and clean metal around crack. This 
is the first step in repairing cracked 
locks by the Mogul Electric Bonding 
method. 


Kunkler 


nickel deposit densing the nickel 
down to a more solid mass and 
filling in porous areas. 

7. The excess metal must be 
finished flush. For best results 
valve seats should have inserts 
and cylinder walls should be 
sleeved. To finish the bonded de- 
posit use a small hand grinder 
with small mounted wheels of vari- 
ous shapes, depending upon loca- 
tion and accessibility of the crack. 

8. To eliminate any remaining 
traces of porosity in the deposited 
nickel, Mogul colloidal solution is 
recommended by Kunkler. If the 
motor has not been removed drain 
the radiator, and it is now a good 
idea to flush all foreign matter 
from the block. Then put in the 
radiator four gallons of water and 
one quart of colloidal solution. 
Run the motor for about a half 
hour until it heats up and com- 
plete circulation is made, allowing 
the colloidal in the solution to 


BONDING is accomplished by de- 

poatee ure nickel. Sufficient nickel 
8 deposited to seal crack with air 
cooled electrode holder. 


penetrate into any possible seepage 
areas. Then drain the solution and 
water from the radiator. It will be 
observed that the color of the solu- 
tion will change from purple to 
oxide brown, which shows that 
cleaning has taken place. The col- 
loidal solution has dissipated itself 
in the block indicating proper re- 
action, and the solution cannot be 
used again. The radiator is then 
filled to flush the block and remove 
all traces of the solution as it will 
not mix with antifreeze. Finally 
the radiator is filled in the usual 


PP % . « 
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manner with antifreeze and water. 


The motor is now ready for use. 


In repairing cracks in alu- 
minum cylinder heads follow the 
same procedure but substitute 
pure aluminum rod in place of 
nickel. 


It is usually not desirable to re- 
pair cracks on the outside water 
jacket of the block if this crack is 
subject to strain or stress caused 
by stud bolts in the head, or motor 
mounts, etc. On some_ water 
jackets, dependent upon the type 
of block, repairs can be made with 
the Mogul electric bonder. If the 
crack is very long it is well to 
stud the center of the crack, but 
make your preparation as outlined 
in Step 1, fill in with nickel. Be 
sure not to go through the wall, 
then finish with Mogul Flux. 

To apply the flux on the nickel 
bonded area and the cast iron 
surrounding surface, one should 
use a small hand grinder to re- 
move the rust from around the 
nickel and grind the nickel fill- 
in flush. Then use a torch with 
a small tip to heat to 250°, which 
is approximately the same tem- 
perature you would get using a 
soldering iron. 

Then apply the flux, using the 
torch until it thoroughly tins to 
the nickel and the cast iron and 
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Amazing! Incredible! Miraculous! 
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| the surface has been tinned all 
lover. A piece of coarse steel wool 
; will aid in spreading the com- 
| pound. Do not allow the flux to 
burn to an ash. Then it is well to 
| fill up, using the colloidal solution. 
If the colloidal solution seeps 
through continue running motor 
until seepage stops. 


AFTER CRACK has been bonded, it 
is pressed and ground to original 
tolerances. Mogul Colloidal, composed 
of colloidals which are small minute 
particles of metal is then flushed 
through radiator to eliminate any pos- 
sible porosity of deposited metal. 


@ When Barney Oldfield drove the Winton 
Bullet faster than ‘‘a-mile-a-minute,” the 
public rubbed its eyes. The widely her- 
alded ‘“‘Dawn of a New Era” was at hand. 


The automotive industry cast off its swad- 
dling clothes and became an industrial 
giant. New jobs were created. Good 
roads, service stations, suburban develop- 
ments, central schools, transcontinental 
travel, new trading centers—all sprang 
up in the magic trail of the motor car. 


And—back of it all was the quantity pro- 
duction of soundly-engineered, interchange- 
able, standardized, precision-built parts. 


That is what cut costs. That is what assured 
uniform quality. That is what enabled the 
industry to put good-looking, efficient, 
comfortable, low-cost transportation into 
the hands of three out of four families 
in this country, and build up a billion 
dollar trucking industry. 


Eaton engineers worked closely with the 
pioneer automotive engineers in the start- 
ling development of most of America’s 
great cars and trucks. 


Eaton and the automotive industry—sti// 
working together—are now engaged full 
time in war work—testing and proving 


many new methods—new materials—new 
production and engineering ideas that 
will beget revolutionary advances in 
automotive design when peace returns. 
It is an honor to be associated with an 
industry that refuses to stand still. 


EATON 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


PLANTS: CLEVELAND « DETROIT « SAGINAW « MARSHALL 
BATTLE CREEK ¢ VASSAR « MASSILLON 


SUPPLIERS OF FINE PRECISION PARTS TO THE AUTOMOTIVE AND AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES FOR MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS 
—NOW, AND TILL VICTORY IS WON, DEVOTING OUR ENTIRE FACILITIES AND RESOURCES TO WAR WORK. 





To Save Truck Tires 


Conservation Hints for Drivers 


Listed by 


AKRON.—tTruck drivers are the 
shock troops in the battle being 
waged to conserve the rubber in 
truck tires, one of the most criti- 
cal shortages in the present rubber 
emergency. Tire engineers of B. F. 
Goodrich Co. point out that the 
service which truck tires give is 
largely in the hands of the driver, 
even though the best possible tire 
maintenance is provided by others. 


Good driving by commercial ve- 
hicle operators can save much of 
the priceless rubber now on the 
wheels of the nations’ trucks, 
these engineers declare. 


To assist truck drivers to save 
all the rubber possible, Goodrich 
engineers make the following sug- 
gestions: 

1. In making a right or left 
turn, turn sufficiently wide so that 
the rear tires do not run up over 
the curb. This will avoid throwing 
all the weight on one side of the 
vehicle and the resulting severe 
impact on the tire as it runs over 
a curb. It also helps prevent a 
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Goodrich 


common cause of misalignment. 


2. Keep all wheels of the truck 
or tractor-trailer unit on the high- ! 
way. Avoid weaving off the pave- 
ment onto the shoulder because in 
driving back on, tires can be cut 
or bruised. 


3. Be careful around loading 
docks to. prevent tires being 
crushed against curbs and bump- 
ers. 

4. Be alert to notice wheel mis- 
alignment conditions and to report 
peculiarities in steering. 

5. Except in emergencies, antici- 
pate stops and use brakes moder- 
ately. 

6. Avoid obstructions and holes 
in the road. 

7. Do not drive at excessive 
speeds. When heavy loads are 
carried and during hot weather 
speed should be reduced accord- 
ingly. 

8. Report promptly any unusual 
condition of the equipment such 
as bent rims, wobbly wheels, etc., 
which might reduce tire service. 
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HAVE YOUR ENGINE 
DE-SLUDGED EVERY 5000 MILES 


THIS BILLBOARD type of sign at Anderson Buick Co., Seattle, is located 


on the reception floor where car owners can readily see it. 
It “‘sells’’ the idea, 


for de-sludging is briefly told. 


he argument 
as the large number 


of such jobs now being turned out by this firm proves. 


Obsolescence Data Sells 
Service for Seattle Dealer 


SEATTLE. — With conservation 
of automobiles the theme, live 
dealers are finding various effective 
ways of building up customer labor 


TODAY’S PRECIOUS CARS 
DESERVE FINE OIL 


:- cars in the 


hands of your 


customers today are even more precious than their high money 
value would indicate. Each is an irreplaceable unit in America’s 
home front transportation system. 


Every one of our dwindling stock of automobiles needs and 
deserves the very best maintenance service possible to provide 
— and the finest lubricants. 


Veedol Motor Oil is super-refined from the world’s toughest 
and “oiliest’” crude — 100% Pennsylvania. Veedol minimizes 
sludge — affords utmost protection to vital engine parts. 


Stock Veedol Motor Oil and recommend its consistent use to 
all customers. You'll be doing’ them a favor. And you'll find 
that Veedol is readily acceptable. It will take up some of the 
slack in your wartime profits. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


New York — Tulsa — San Francisco 


Detroit ... 


Minneapolis . . . 


Chicago Indianapolis 


Kansas City 


. .. Atlanta 


Now available in new 
l-quart fiber-plastic con- 


tainers.. 


. factory sealed 


. . « light, durable and 
easily opened with knife, 
oil can opener or bever- 


age can opener. 


PENNSYLVANIA AT_ ITS 


sales. One particularly “hot” serv- 
ice operation is being featured by 
Anderson Buick Co., Seattle, and 
is going over like a house afire. 

This revolves around the dirty 
engine as a saboteur of essential 
private transportation and is be- 
ing readily impressed upon car 
owners. “De-sludge every 5,000 
miles” is the slogan. 

On entering the streamlined re- 
ception floor of this firm, the car 
owner is greeted with various new 
and bright signs impressing “care 
for your car.” 

“When can you expect to re- 
place your present car?” This is a 
question pointedly asked. Figures 
on obsolescence are quoted. The de- 
cline figures are projected into 
future years, in a chart that puts 
the obsolescence idea over most 
effectively. 

All this makes the car owner 
realize he must take the best of care 
of his present car and make it 
last longer than it now seems pos- 
sible. 

“Can you afford not to care for 
your car?” This is another 
pointed question shot at the cus- 
tomer by way of the attractive 
sign-method. 

Figures just compiled at the Boe- 
ing plant here show an alarming 

car death rate,” said M. O. Ander- 
son, president of Anderson Buick. 


SERVICE SECTION 


ODT Is Meeting 
Most of Requests 
For Truck Parts 


WASHINGTON.—Nearly 2,000 re- 
quests for necessary replacemen 
parts to maintain motor trucks 
and buses are being received each 
month by the Office of Defensé 
Transportation, and in more than 
70 percent of the cases parts ar 
being obtained by district office8 
of the division of motor transport, 
the ODT disclosed last week. 


Requests for truck and bus parts 
necessary to maintain equipmen 
and assure the continuance of es 
sential motor transportation have 
been expedited by the War Produc 
tion Board and the ODT sincé 
early in 1942. This activity has been 
constantly increasing, the ODY 
said. 


Some regional directors were re- 
ported to be filling additional re 
quests running as high as 20 per- 
cent of the over-all regional appli- 
cations, so that in those region 
more than 90 percent of the re- 
quests for replacement parts are 
now being handled at the regiona 
and district levels. 


The rest of these requests, th 
ODT explained, are channeled 
through WPB for’ procurement 
from manufacturers engaged i 
producing the replacements. 

Information on getting parts may. 
be obtained from ODT distric 
managers or vehicle maintenance 
specialists in any of the 142 dis- 
trict offices. 


White Promotes 


Two in East 


CLEVELAND.—The White Mo- 
tor Co. has made two impor 
tant service position appointment 
in the East, it was announced last 
week by J. J. McNally, manage 
of the company’s New York State 
Pittsburgh Region. 

The advancements include th 
appointment of C. L. Dunning a§ 
regional service manager, and Clar- 
ence W. Shankleton as_ branc 
service manager at Pittsburgh. 

Dunning was formerly zone serv- 
ice manager and prior to tha 
served as Pittsburgh branch serv- 
ice manager. Shankleton was for- 
merly engaged as field service i 
structor at the home office. 


Prominent Chrysler 


PRODUCTS DEALER (N.Y.C.) 


(AUTOMOBILE 


HAS OPENING FOR HIGH TYPE 
SERVICE MANAGER AND EXECUTIVE 


Must be familiar with all service operations 
and be able to handle a staff of mechanics. 


OUR POST-WAR PLAN 
And to the right man we offer 
ATTRACTIVE SALARY & BONUS 


All replies held in_ strict 


present connection and experience, to H. L. Davis Co., 
Suite 1000, New York 17, New York. 


122 E. 42nd St., 


AND TRUCKS) 


IS READY 


confidence. Write, stating 


rryyxuut.y 


EXICO CITY 
and Monterrey 


American Airlines provides swift, daily service to these impor- 


tant Mexican cities. Please make reservations well in advance. 


Call the nearest American Airlines Office 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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ERVICE SECTION 
Safety Campaign On... 


oaring Accident Rate 
Stresses Service Crisis 
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Key Role of Auto Jobber 
Stressed in NSPA Drive 


You're only 
CLL LL 


trouble 


(Continued from Page 32) 


Transport Personnel, Office of De- 
ense Transportation, Washington, 
D. C., or from the nearest regional 
ODT office. 

Last year’s national highway ac- 
cidents were responsible for a di- 
rect economics loss estimated at 
51,200,000,000, 23,300 deaths and 
some 800,000 injuries, according to 
he Automotive Safety Foundation. 
Of these traffic deaths, approxi- 
mately 12,500 were to workers and 
pf the injured 60,000 were perma- 
ently injured. All this with ve- 
hicle mileage off 18 percent from 
942. 

The Michigan drive to halt this 
needless waste of lives and ve- 
icles is being sponsored jointly by 
the Michigan State Safety Com- 
mission and the Traffic Safety 
Assn. of Detroit, in cooperation 
with all Michigan police depart- 

ents and safety councils. 

Feeling that in this state, 
which does not have compulsory 
vehicle inspection, some _ steps 
should be taken immediately to 
correct the most glaring me- 
chanical fault which has resulted 
in the formidable increase in 
deaths from traffic accidents, the 
officials are having police officers 
all over the state cooperate in a 
simple brake test. 

To make the test simple, yet ef- 
fective in weeding out the really 
dangerous cases of faulty brakes, 
pach officer is to give every car he 
feels has faulty brakes the “one- 
inch pedal throw test” on the spot. 
f the brake pedal of the car goes 
beyond one inch from the floor 
boards, the officer is instructed im- 
mediately to give the owner a 
ticket for faulty brakes. 

The officials realize that this test 
is neither a thorough nor an ade- 
quate test, but they do feel that it 
is within the ability of most police 
officers to perform and that any 
car that cannot pass such a test 
s without doubt a dangerous car 
to leave on the highway. 

While this simple brake test is 
he only test which the officer. is 
required to make, it is hoped that 

ost of them will go a little farther 
and also test headlights and faulty 
steering. 


Cooperation of all the car 
dealers and independent service 
shops is being asked by the com- 
mission in making repairs quick- 
ly on all of the cars being 
checked by the police. Their co- 
operation is also sought in mak- 
ing as many checks for faulty 
mechanical operation as they can 
themselves during the month of 
the drive. 

In order to make as certain as 
possible that adequate stocks of 
brake parts and lining would be 
nvailable, factory zone and district 
service representatives were asked 
to check their available stocks and 
o work with the service shops to 
the end that as much priority be 
given these cars when they came 
n for repairs. 

The commissioners realize the 
dire shortage of mechanics and the 
remendous load which most shops 
are carrying today, but they feel 
hat with the severe accident rate 
mounting so rapidly and steadily 
some drastic measure must be 
aken at once to stop it or all 
transportation will suffer. 

Looking into the future in their 
postwar program, the commission 
is viewing automotive traffic 
with considerable alarm, due to 
Vthe great number of unsafe ve- 
hicles that will be on the road 
when the present 35-mile-an-hour 
law is abandoned, a greater num- 
ber of unsafe roads due to en- 
forced neglect during wartime, 
and the greater number of 
drivers that will be on the road 
at that time. 

~ They hope that this start toward 
an accident preventive campaign 

ill result in greater public educa- 
tion on the necessity of proper 
maintenance of their vehicles, ac- 
ustom the public to _ periodic 
checks and build a foundation with 
acts and figures that will enable 
he working out of 
type of driver control for the post- 

ar era. 


In addition to thousands of 


4A 


a_ fool-proof | 


folders calling attention to the test 
and the drive, service shop opera- 
tors are being requested to fill out 
blanks that ask the following ques- 
tions: 


1. The total number of all types! 
of service jobs that come into the 
garage between May 1 and May 31, 
inclusive, (this provides a _ base 
against which the percentage of 
other items may be determined); 


2. The total number of brake jobs 
of all types that come into the 
garage between May 1 and May 31 
inclusive; 


3. The total number of brake THIS 


and May 31, inclusive. 


start in May. 


. h IS how Michigan police are 
reline jobs of all types that come | pointing up the danger of bad brakes 
into the garage between May "i in an accident-prevention campaign to 


CHICAGO. One of the great 
service jobs of the war has been 
the manner in which the nation’s 
automotive jobbers have helped to 
keep the majority of the country’s 
cars, trucks, buses, tractors—and a 
substantial volume of industrial 
machinery — rolling, despite many 
handicaps and restrictions in ma- 
terials and manpower. 

The able manner in which job- 
bers have carried this responsi- 
bility has emphasized the fact that 
today the automotive jobber has a 
key role in the modern system of 
automotive service, maintaining 
extensive parts. stocks, elaborate 
machine shops and frequently pro- 
viding skilled technical service. 

Because he has made himself 
indispensable to our national econ- 
omy, the jobber is to be given 
fuller recognition of his status and 
acknowledgment of his remark- 
able war effort, in an educational 


advertising campaign now being 
sponsored by the National Stand- 
ard Parts Assn., under the direc- 
tion of Don McKim, executive vice- 
president, and Jack Wiggins, both 
widely known in the industry. 

They are working in cooperation 
with the NSPA's advertising com- 
mittee, consisting of W. J. Meng- 
hini, Springfield Auto Supply Co., 
who is also the 1944 president of 
NSPA; W. D. Kirkpatrick, Ameri- 
can Chain & Cable Co., Inc.; E. H. 
Austin, Timken Roller’ Bearing 
Co.; C. S. Rogers, P & D Mfg. Co., 
Inec.; C. R. Crowder, Van Norman 
Machine Tool Co.; C. F. Bradley, 
Connecticut Bearings Co., Inc.; E. 
M. Sheehan, Motive Parts Co. of 
Pennsylvania, and W. E. Imhoff, 
McCord Radiator & Mfg. Co. 

The Fred M. Randall Co., De- 
troit advertising agency, has been 
appointed advertising counsel to 
NSPA. 


Lh onapon ENGINEERED 
ef SERVICE TOOL SETS 


1 


RIGHT AT THE START of your post-war Service Tool plan- 
ning, the short-cuts and economies offered by Snap-on begin 
to show up! 


Snap-on Engineers are old hands at helping a manufacturer 
streamline his service tool recommendations into a compact, 
smooth-working program that meets factory needs and clicks 
in the field! 


A tool program specialized for your own cars — a program 
that doesn’t overlook a bet in determining the best, fastest tool 
for every operation. Where special tools are required for the 
servicing of new models, Snap-on will help design them — 
and can frequently offer adaptations of existing tools that offer 
broader usefulness at lower cost. 


A program standardized to service all makes! Shops have al- 
ways had to service or recondition any make, any model. Broad- 
ened wartime service has made dealers “‘all-car conscious”. A 
realistic Service Tool Program must provide for the servicing 
of all makes! 

Here Snap-on offers the most complete and highly 

developed line of service tools from which to 


construct standard service sets. Snap-on’s stand- 


ard tool combinations eliminate the need for many single-purpose 
tools, cut tool costs and increase shop efficiency. 


Distribution that covers the country! Snap-on offers respon- 
sible direct-to-user tool distribution covering service establish- 
ments from border-to-border, coast-to-coast. 600 Snap-on repre- 
sentatives under the direction of 37 factory branches can sell and 
service your tool program to the dealer and all his shop mechanics. 


Call in Snap-on! From initial planning right through to final 


distribution, Snap-on can help. Get all the facts. Write — 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 
8082-D 28th Avenue Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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WPB Relaxes Restrictions 


On Lubrication Equipment 


WASHINGTON.—The War Pro- 
duction Board last week eased con- 
trols over the manufacture of lub- 
rication equipment by lifting re- 
strictions on the sizes and models 
of such equipment that may now 
be produced, establishing a new 
schedule of prohibited items and 
extending controls over production 
of lubrication equipment mainte- 
nance and repair parts. 


A new definition of lubrication 
equipment has also been included 
in this action, which is in the 
form of an amendment to Limita- 
tion Order L-314. According to the 
order, lubrication equipment means 
any new machinery, equipment, de- 
vice, or appliance for dispensing 
grease, oil, or other lubricant, or 
for applying a lubricant to any 
machinery or equipment at any 
point requiring lubrication; and in- 
cludes general and special purpose 
lubrication equipment, lubrication 
fittings, oil and grease cups and 
receptacles and hand oilers as well 
as furnishings, accessories and ap- 
pliances. It includes repair parts 
for any of such equipment. 
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Another provision of the amend- 
ed order now permits repair shops 
and other users to purchase, and 
for dealers to deliver, up to $35 
worth of this type of equipment 
per customer per month without 
priority rating. Purchases or deliv- 
eries of implements in excess of 
this sum will now require a prior- 
ity rating of AA-5 or better. 

Still another feature of the order 
now prohibits manufacturers from 
fabricating or assembling any of 
the following kinds of lubrication 
equipment: 

1. Metal-shielded grease and oil 
barrel pumps. 

2. Metal-shielded portable grease 
pumps and transfers, except that 
metal shielding may be used in the 
manufacture of air powered porta- 
ble grease pumps designed to hold 
25 to 50 pounds original grease 
containers, but only where such 
shielding acts as the support for 
the pumping mechanism. 

3. Metallic backgrounds, panels, 
shelving and display boards. 

4. Metallic wall batteries, com- 
partments, liners and _ cabinets, 


whether for individual or multiple 
installation. 


5. Metallic gun carriers, gun 
boards, gun racks, service boards 
and gun carriages and carts ex- 
cept for lubrication equipment to 
be delivered to or to be used by the 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission 
or War Shipping Administration, 
or the military forces of any Lend- 
Lease country. 


6. Metallic centerstands, center- 
wells, lubewells, service or job 
write-up desks, metal _ shielded 
waste oil drains, oil bars, motor oil 
dispensing cabinets and combina- 
tion service outlet-waste oil drains. 


As of Jan. 1, 1944, no manufac- 
turer may fabricate or assemble 
maintenance or repair parts in any 
calendar quarter in an amount ex- 
ceeding 150 percent, in dollar value, 
of the amount he produced in the 
corresponding quarter of his base 
production period from July 1, 1940, 
to June 30, 1941. This provision of 
the order exempts parts produced 
for military, War Shipping Admin- 
istration or Lend-Lease require- 
ments. 


Laboratory Directory 


A directory has been compiled by the 
American Council of Commercial Lab- 
oratories. Copies may be obtained from 
the executive secretary, A. J. Nydick, 
63 Wall St., New York 5. 


Rebuild for 
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Wholesalers’ Gains Cited... 


the Future, d 


Canadian Group Told 


MONTREAL.—With war as a 
stimulant, the automotive whole- 
sale industry has seen an increase 
of 300 percent in unit sales during 
the war years, C. D. McKim, De- 
troit executive vice-president of 
the National Standard Parts Assn. 
(U.S.A.), stated recently at the 
two-day annual convention of the 
Canadian Automobile Wholesalers’ 
Assn. at the Mount Royal Hotel. 

“Never in the history of the busi- 
ness has the whole credit situation 
been so good,” McKim said. He 
pointed out that inventory was the 
best it had ever been and delivery 
today was on the soundest basis 
yet. 

In advising delegates to retain 
the benefits of wartime, he told 
them to rebuild business for the 
postwar period from every stand- 
point. He suggested that they 
consider the aviation industry as 
a market for their goods. 

“In the U. S., if aviation attains 
the expected $30,000,000 volume,” 


NEW TYPE CERAMIC 


GIVES MECHANICAL STRENGTH IN 
COMPRESSION GREATER THAN STEEL— 
HARDNESS APPROACHING DIAMONDS — HIGHLY 
RESISTANT TO THERMAL SHOCK! 


Auto-Lite’s new type ceramic spark plugs are built to stand 
up under conditions modern aircraft have to meet—arctic 


cold, tropical heat, bombing dives from stratosphere to sea 
level. 


Painstaking laboratory development and tests have made 


possible an aircraft plug with many advantages. At present 
earmarked for Army and Navy use they will contribute to 
America’s peacetime leadership on the airways of the world. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


Tae 


we 


FOR THE BOYS” STA 


SARNIA, ONT. 


TOLEDO, 1, OHIO 
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he said, “it will be eight times the 
biggest year experienced by the 
automotive industry.” , 


All 1943 officers were reelected 
by the Canadian association. They 
are C. G. Keyes, Ottawa, nationa 
president; J. Austin Elliott, Ed- 
monton, national vice-president, , 
and Directors W. K. Russell, Van 
couver; J. Austin Elliott, Edmon- 
ton; E. R. Williams, Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan; W. Brown, Winni- 
peg; N. W. Devit, Toronto, and C. 
E. Prefontaine, Montreal. L. N 
Panneton, Ottawa, was reelected 
secretary-manager. 


As director of the eastern divi-{ 
sion, Prefontaine was host to con- 
vention delegates. 


It was pointed out by Panne- 
ton that no member of the asso- 
ciation had gone out of business 
during the war years. This, he 
said, was due to the cooperation 
between government offices and 
the association’s Ottawa office, 
which had been instrumental in 
coping with an acute shortage of 
replacement parts. 

Delegates discussed the gasoline 
rationing and felt that no improve- 
ment in the situation could be seen 
until results of the war were 

clarified. It was pointed out that 
a new antifreeze for cars might 
be available next winter as a sub- 
stitute for the prewar type. 


‘Discussion also revealed that 
calls were being made to the 
United States distributing associa- 
tions for automotive parts unavail- 
able in Canada. 


The association, in a resolution 
passed at the closing sessions, 
asked the government “that cer- 
tain consideration be given to tax 
reduction on excess profits to 
permit reasonable expansion 
after the war to help create a 
reserve to take care of trade 
expansion.” 

Another resolution thanked the 
motor vehicle controller of Canada 

“for having the foresight to insti- 
tute an order, such as A-261, which 
has enabled automotive machine 
shops to keep records for the bene- 
fit of the National Selective Service 
to enable them to obtain manpower 
priority.” 

The dealers also praised the Se- 
lective Service for permitting the 
use of women workers, declaring 
their services had been of great 
assistance. 


The importance of wholesale dis- 
tribution in the maintenance of a 
free enterprise system was empha- 
sized by B. W. Ruark, Chicago, 
general manager of Motor and 
Equipment Wholesalers Assn. (U. 
2. 


(Continued from Page 32) 
country. Obsolete tires are those on 
which production has been discon- 


tinued because they are no longer 
being used on recently produced 


vehicles. They include such sizes 
as 4.50-21, 5.00-20 or 5.25-21, for 
example. Since a desirable distribu- 
tion of these tires in areas where 
they can best be used has been 
achieved, all restriction on dealer 
inventories can be removed. 


The inventory reporting forms 
will be mailed out toward the end 
of each quarterly reporting period 
to all of the relatively few large 
dealers holding 40 percent of the 
nation’s tire inventories and to a 
sample of the rest. OPA estimates 
that the number of dealers having 
to report their stocks as of March 
31 will be reduced about 84 per- 
cent, from 83,000 dealers at present 
to about 13,000. 

The sample of smaller dealers 
who are to report their inventor- 
ies each quarter will be rotated 
so that all dealers will report at 
one time or another. Until now, 
each dealer who had in stock six 
or more passenger tires and any 
truck tires was required to file 
a quarterly report with OPA. 

The reduction in the number of 
dealers having to file reports is in 
line with OPA’s policy of simpli- 
fying reporting procedures as much 
as possible, it was stated. 
























































































ERVICE SECTION 


SEATTLE.— The two-way pur- 
pose of a recent survey of the 
ransportation used by workers at 
he big Boeing Aircraft plant is 
to assure repair priority for the 
putos as well as to show draft 
boards the essentiality of a dealer 
mechanic when his draft status is 
ponsidered. 
The idea which dealers here 
have worked out may well be 
dopted by other dealers operating 
in the vicinity of war plants. 
To get at the basic facts, the 
dealers cooperated with Boeing 
in a survey of the models and 
age of cars used by employes. 
This survey showed that 80 per- 
cent of the workers are depend- 
ent upon private motor trans- 
portation. 
The record covers approximately 
2,000 cars owned by employes. Of 
these, 7,000 are in active service, 
carrying an average of 4.2 passen- 
bers a car. Of the 12,000 cars, the 
average mileage is 50,000 and the 
Average model, 1937. Due to the 
ncreasing age of the cars, an 
alarming number have to drop out 
of service. 
To alleviate this condition and 
to make quickest possible repairs, 
an essential war worker’s car is 
rushed through the shops after 
the driver presents a Boeing cer- 
ificate. The car owner may pre- 
sent the certificate to the dealer of 
his choice. That dealer agrees that 
ork on the car will commence 


Parts 


(Continued from Page 32) 


isted as Class B product in official 
CMP products list, but may only 
be included under general heading 
of “automotive replacement parts.” 
To illustrate application of these 
ules, a nut may not be treated as 
a Class A product because nuts 
are separately listed in the CMP 
products list. A spark plug may not 
be treated as Class A because it 
is used principally in automotive 
ndustry. 

On the other hand, a spring 
may be treated as Class A, since 
springs are used for many other 
purposes, even if particular 
spring is designed only for use 
in automotive vehicles. 

Direction No. 5 also modifies rule 
poverning use of preference ratings 
to purchase automotive parts to 
round out line. Under provisions of 
MP Regulation No. 3, preference 
ratings which are available to assist 
anufacturers in obtaining ma- 
erials may be used, within certain 
limits, to purchase items to round 
put a line. This rule has not been 
applicable to automotive replace- 
ment parts, but under new proced- 
re, such preference ratings may 
be used for purchase of automotive 
parts to round out a line if parts 
are treated as Class A products 
under newly amended Direction 
No. 5. 

These rules do not apply to 
automotive replacement parts 
which are sold for use in making 
new vehicles or new subassem- 
blies of vehicles. 

Direction specifically excepts au- 
“tomotive repair parts from general 
rule that all repair parts shall be 
treated as Class B products, re- 
gardless of whether they are actu- 
ally Class A products or Class B 
products. Under this rule, pur- 
chasers of automotive repair parts 
would be prohibited from making 
allotments of controlled materials 
to their suppliers, but in view of 
specific exception which is pro- 
ided in direction, this general rule 
does not apply. 


Conveyor Developed 


By Chain Belt Co. 

Chain Belt Co. of Milwaukee, 
has announced the manufacture of 
a new conveyor-elevator system 
to be known as the Rex Uni-Flo. 
This type of conveyor is a new 
ethod for the mass handling of 
free-flowing bulk materials. 

Rex Uni-Flo is said to have many 
distinguishing features. It has a 
positive discharge mechanism that 
definitely removes all material in 
the conveyor system at the point 
of discharge. It is self-feeding and 
no auxiliary feeding devices are 
required. 
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Boeing Plan Aids Dealer 


Repair-Priority Certificates Help Prove 
Essentiality of Service Shops 


immediately even though mechan- 
ics have to be taken off other jobs. 

While the car is in the shop, 
if an unforeseen repair is re- 
quired, arrangements have been 
made with Boeing so that the 
dealer can contact the owner 
within 10 minutes. The plan 
went into effect March 15. 


Requests for deferment of key 
dealer employes will be substan- 
tially aided by the plan, under 
which the dealer may use the cer- 
tificates to prove that the dealer is 
engaged in an essential activity. 


Boeing officials have contacted 
the Appeal Board in Selective Serv- 
ice, explaining the necessity of 
maintaining service departments 
so that the Boeing cars can be 
speedily repaired and the board 
has agreed to give requests for 
deferment supported by such evi- 
dence additional consideration. 


The survey shows age of cars 
being used to transport Boeing 
workers, as_ follows: 1930—597, 





MODERN EQUIPMENT in the service department of the S & S Chevrolet 
Co., Marshfield, Wis., facilitates major truck repair operations. 


795, 1939—1,174, 1940—1,402, 1941— 


1931—322, 1932—175, 1933—-395, 1934 
—473, 1935—831, 1936—1,501, 1937— 





1,750 and 1942—370. 






R.I. War Plants 
Get Appeal to 


Free Mechanics 


PROVIDENCE.-—-(UTPS). 
Thomas H. Bride, Rhode Island 
Manpower director, appealed last 
week to war industries to release 
as many automobile, truck and bus 
mechanics as possible to eliminate 
the danger of a complete break- 
down of the state's transportation 
system. 

Bride said that the shortage of 
skilled mechanics is resulting in a 
serious tie-up of important trans- 
portation equipment. War _ goods 
which should be transported, either 
from war plants to railroads, or 
from supply points to the factories, 
are being delayed because of the 
increasing number of trucks out 
of commission, he said. 

Passenger transportation is also 
being impaired, he said, adding 
that “services in these fields will 
continue to suffer unless former 
repairmen are persuaded to return 
to work as automobile mechanics.” 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 





be 


oday, car owners know 











Car owners know it’s, 
“Take extra good care 
of your car—or else!” 
So when they read 


about Marfak in the magazine ads, hear about 
it on the Fred Allen radio show and from 
friends — they’re interested. 


Then when 


car Owners come into your 


station you can easily demonstrate the supe- 


rior lube job they'll get with Marfak. 
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4 i TUNE IN: FRED ALLEN 
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YOU CAN MAKE MORE 





what they want... 





IARFAK?! 


Dealers everywhere are finding out that 
Marfak is the special chassis lubricant that 
people want ...and that boosts sales! Ask 
your Texaco man to tell you about it. 


* * 


Talk to your Texaco man today — tele phone 
the nearest of 2300 wholesale su pply points— 
or write to The Texas Com pany, 135 East 


TEXACO 
MARFAK 








42nd Street, New 
York 17,N.Y. 
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Backshop 
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and Tracy, then s.m. of Oakland, ' 


had an idea that the proper way proceeded to work out and estab- 


to develop the coming top execu- 
tives of the company was to go to 
colleges and hire ambitious top 
ranking graduates and give them! 
an automotive schooling so that 
whatever ability these youngsters 
might develop would have an all- 
around experience background to 
develop on. 

Myrle St. Aubin was one of these 
boys that this pair brought into 
Oakland and for a year he did 
everything that he was told to do, 
starting in with working as a day 
laborer on the _ production line. 
From production he was shifted 
from one department to another, 
so that at the end of the year he 
had had a well-rounded automotive 
manufacturing experience. 

About the time he _ graduated 
from this “postgraduate school,” 
service problems were uppermost 
in the minds of the Oakland high 
command, so Myrle was anchored 
in the parts and service depart- 


i 


be MA pvat?thi 
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get hold of Myrle and go into a|harder to conduct their business,| and-a-quarter top sales model was 


B 


y 
Jack Weed 


told anything about 
Motors’ faults or plans, but was 
often gratious enough to give me 
ment of the company where he|the general picture as he saw it, 
from a viewpoint few men are ever 
privileged to see it from. 
So—what better foundation could 
a man have for the post of 
houses were consolidated under the] Director of the corporation’s Serv- 
tri-company banner, and Myrle| ice Section? 
was made assistant service man- * * #* 
ager of the Philadelphia zone.| Prying under his reserve the 
Later these warehouses were ab-| other day I brought out some 
sorbed into the present corpora-| thinking as it applies to postwar 
tion warehouse setup. dealer operation, and I'll spill it 
After the breaking up of BOP,|for you dealers who are staying 
Myrle in 1935 was given the job of} awake nights trying to figure out 
setting up standards for complaint] where the postwar road leads. 
followup for the corporation. He First off, Myrle believes that 
did such a good job of stand-|today’s dealer experience will set 
ardizing the method of handling| the pattern for postwar to a great 
and review of complaints that in| extent—that the year 1944, sans 
1938 he was made the “mystery|new and used car sales, sans ac- 
man” of the corporation, with the} cessory sales, sans all the other 
nation as his field of operation and| angles of dealer operation, will do 
his handbag as his home for most! more to mold dealer thinking on 
of the time. the service end of their business 
In those days whenever I wanted|than any period in automotive 
to get a picture of what was actu-| history. 
ally going on in the field, I would Dealers will have to work much 


lish the seven parts warehouses 
which were strung coast-to-coast. 
* * 


Then came BOP and the ware- 


BUY ANOTHER WAR 
BOND THIS MONTH 
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Constant engineering and manufacturing contact with the 
builders of all types of engines brings about constant 
improvement in our production and our finished prod- 
ucts. The AC products of today are better than \ Age 


those of yesterday. 


AC SPARK 


PLUG DIVISION 


And this will always be true. ' 


- GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


the business. And as men value 
more the things they have to fight 
to get, the education they have 


service will stay with them for 
well into the postwar period—if not 
forever. 


Myrle feels, as we all do who 
are close to the picture, that the 
dealers of America have done a 
marvelous job so far. Entering 
into the “duration” as they did 
with a “no car” edict facing them, 
bound up in and surrounded by 
government red tape and direc- 
tives, it is no wonder that many 
of them faced this war period with 
great misgivings. But they over- 
came their fear and went on to 
fight out a marvelous wartime 
service history. 

The new boss of service counts 
on this experience to point up to 
dealers the proper relationship of 
service personnel in a dealership 
organization and in postwar will 
be better able to appreciate the 
worth of good service and parts 
management. Once they have 
majored in this course, Myrle feels 
that dealers with their natural 
trading ability and sales enthu- 
siasm will go on to greater heights 
in conquering a greater percentage 
of the service business. 

He feels, and rightly so I think, 
that gone are the days when the 
dealers who represent only 10 
percent of the retail service outlets 
of the country but who sell all of 
the vehicles which are responsible 
for the after-market volume, will 
be content to let the bulk of the 
service profits go to what might 
be called interlopers in_ their 
domain. Gone are the days when 
the dealer will look with disdain 
on servicing cars Over three years 
old and will leave ash cans in front 
of his service entrance. 

And possibly Myrle St. Aubin 
represents a new approach to 
corporation thinking on_ service 
matters. At least the High Com- 
mand has put a_ well-polished 
peg in this opening, in my humble 
judgment. 

~ x x 

N my last column I made the 

mistake of saying that Stude- 
baker was the largest Army truck 
builder. Dick Hudson, Studebaker 
truck sales manager, called to tell 
me that I had given them a notch 
One step up too far—they are the 
second largest builder. 


So now Dick’s conscience is clear 
and now GMC, which is first gets 
proper credit. 

+ * a 


IRUCKIN’ had already gone to 

bed last big issue before the 
news came out that Dick Scott 
had passed on to the Valhalla of 
truck men who die with their 
boots on, so to speak. Having 
missed adding my few comments 
to the memory of this man who 
played such an outstanding part in 
the truck transportation field, I’m 
doing my belated bit here. 

Richard H. (Dick) Scott was 
general manager of Reo when I 
first knew him, having been with 
Ransom Olds since Olds left the 
Olds Motor Works and organized 
Reo—and was responsible to a 
great extent, most intimates con- 
tend, for the success and growth 
of Reo to the place in which it once 
ranked as the largest truck manu- 
facturer in the world. 

Dick Scott was a character, a 
hard-boiled businessman with a 
hobby that one never would guess 
for a man in the truck business— 
he was one of America’s most 
devout and fanatical anti-cigarette 
leaders and carried his pet peeve 
into his business to the extent that 
he would not permit smoking in 
any form in or around the Reo 
plant, office or lobby while he was 
an officer of the company. He was 
also definitely agin’ bold swash- 
buckling Demon Rum, but did not 
carry this torch as publicly as he 
did his crusade against Lady Nico- 
tine in capsule form. 

eS * * 


A story is told about him and 
the way this “crusade” affected his 
choice of subordinates. When Bob 
Reushaw stepped out of the sales 
manager’s chair as the result of 
an argument that he had had with 
Scott and Thomas, then chief engi- 
neer, over the speed wagon (Bob 
contended that the tailwaving ton- 


SERVICE SECTION 


huddle with him, for he knew | and, since service is the only thing} losing its race with the new Dodge 
down to a gnat’s eyebrow. But he| upon which they have to build,| then making its bow to trucking 
wouldn’t always tell me. He never| they will have to roll up their] America and should be entirely 
General | sleeves and fight for that end of| redesigned), Dick had to appoint a 


new sales manager. 
In the Chicago office was a 
branch manager—no longer with 


and he saw the picture nationally | received and will get this year in| the company—who, the story goes, 


was the boy whom all the Reo- 
folk who wanted to put on a party 
used to call to set the stage for 
them. He was the fair-haired boy, 
who knew his liquors and food, 
who knew the type of entertain- 
ment that dealers enjoyed. 

So with skill and foresight, this 
branch manager hied himself to 
Lansing, when he heard that Bob 
had told Scott he was through un- 
less the Speed Wagon was modern- 
ized, and offered to give a talk in 
Scott’s church on the evils of 
drink and cigarettes. He gave the 
talk—and soon was the new sales 
manager of Reo—and immediately 
started to put the work on the 
boys in the factory who had held 
him down in his Chicago operation. 


This tale is one of the hush-hush 
stories that comes up sooner or 
later whenever any of the old Reo 
inner-guard get to gossiping over 
old times. It sounds logical—senti- 
ment ran strong among the Reo- 
folk in those days, and it is just 
as logical to assume that a preju- 
dice as strong as Dick’s might lead 
him to take such action. 


When he passed on, Dick was 
president and general manager of 
the Atlas Drop Forge Co. in 
Lansing, making forgings for truck 
and war production companies. 


Pricing 
(Continued from Page 32) 

same type of purchaser for whom 
a price must now be established. 

Formerly, there was no method 
provided for manufacturers’ to 
establish prices in such cases. For 
example, some manufacturers who 
on March 31, 1942, sold only direct 
to users in a limited area, are now 
called upon to sell to dealers for 
resale in wider areas of distribu- 


tion to meet the present demand 
for automotive parts. 


It is now also possible for 
manufacturers of parts to add 
extra “emergency” costs incurred 
in sales under war contracts or 
subcontracts. Such increases are 
limited to actual extra costs re- 
sulting to the manufacturer in 
meeting emergency orders, at the 
request of the purchaser. These 
extra costs are limited to extra 
material cost, resulting from 
purchase from a source charging 
more than the current usual 
source, and extra transportation 
cost, resulting from shipment by 
means more expensive than the 
usual method being used by the 
manufacturer. 


FORT SHELBY 


J. E. Frawley, General Manager 
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Metal Washing Solvent 
Developed by Curran 


Curran Ordnance Research Lab- 
oratory, manufacturers of Gunk, 
self-emulsifying degreasing sol- 
vents, have announced a new Alkyl 
Aromatic Solvent Concentrate. 


The development chemist points 
out that the new solvent is non- 
nflammable and non-combustible, 
has no low volatiles and forms 
— clear solutions with 

ater. 


The aqueous solutions are stated 
0 be completely stable at elevated 
temperatures and have been con- 
clusively demonstrated to inhibit 
usting of parts cleaned. The cost 
of the Alkyl Aromatic Solvent is 
said to be competitive in cost and 
8 processed from non war-scarce 
chemicals. 


* * * 


More Sizes Added 
By Safe-Line Clamp 


Four new sizes of wire-rope 
lamps have been added by the 
Safe-Line Clamp division of Na- 
tional Production Co., 4561 St. 
ean Ave., Detroit 13. 


The sizes now range from 14, to 
% inch. The company reports that 

illions of the clamps are being 
used by the armed forces and 
industry. 


INDUSTRY CAN now safely apply a 
principle widely used in the hospital 
field—the germicidal effects of ultra- 
violet rays to the disinfection of the 
air—in plants and offices through the 
use of a new device known as Hygeaire 
System. It is made by the American 
Sterilizer Co., Erie, Pa. 
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‘SERVICE TO READERS 


New Products 


Including Shop Equipment and Tools, Catalogs, Manuals 


and Other Literature of Educational Value 


Etcher Brought Out 


By Ideal Commutator 

The Ideal Commutator Dresser 
Co., 5184 Park Ave., Sycamore, IIL, 
has developed a new tool that is 
ready for instant use as either an 
etcher or demagnetizer. It is en- 
closed in an attractive case with a 
removable, hinged cover. 

To etch small tools and parts, 
the operator places them on the 
work-plate, turns switch to proper 
heat and starts etching. A ground 
clamp is provided for etching parts 
too large for the work-plate. 

To demagnetize, it is only neces- 
sary to turn the switch to either 
No. 1 or No. 2 position and proceed 
as with ordinary demagnetizer. 


* * * 


Bauer & Black Announce 
Tape Dispenser 


Tapemaster is a new tape dis- 
penser for paper, cellophane or 
cloth industrial tapes distributed 
by Bauer & Black, division of 
Kendall Co., 2500 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 16. 

The cutting knife is attached 
to a rocker arm which provides 
a braking surface to grip the 
tape while the desired length is 
flicked off against the cutting 
edge. As the brake releases, a 
short tab of tape is ejected for 
the next use. 


Every satisfactory repair job you turn out—every piece of 
machinery that you are servicing to outlast the war— 
these are your most valuable postwar assets. 

Top-notch engine lubrication is the key to these aims, but 
only the best motor oil can give such results. That is why 
Pennzoil is recognized by increasing thousands of dealers 
as their ‘automatic maintenance man”. It is especially 
refined to resist sludge and varnish. This allows valves to 
work more freely and piston rings to perform without loss 
of pewer. In short, Pennzoil preserves efficiency. 

Dealers depend on Pennzoil products to see them through 
with a minimum of extra work and trouble. They make more 
money NOW, while they build a sound future. They know 
the goo iwill they’re creating will pay off in the postwar 
perioc. when real competition sets in. 

Ider tify your business NOW with this lasting reputation 
by displaying the Pennzoil red, yellow and black oval. 
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A NEW DEVELOPMENT for the 
parking of automobiles, said to elimi- 
nate attendants handling or driving 
the cars and to make it possible to 
park as many as 240 cars in a com- 
paratively inexpensive pre-fabricated 
structure about 30 feet x 60 feet, 12 
levels high, has been perfected by a 
group of engineers and business men 
in os Angeles. The new parking 
system is being manufactured under 
the trade name Park-O-Mat by the 
Park-O-Mat Co. 


Four Welding Devices 


Added by Carlin Co. 

Anthony Carlin Co., Cleveland, 
has announced four recent addi- 
tions to its line of Perfection 
Welding Electrodes. 

Grade P-61 is for welding mil«c 
steel in all positions. It is de- 
signed especially for fast produc- 
tion. P-103 is suitable for all posi- 
tion welding and for welding the 
low-alloy high-strength _ steels. 
P-170 and P-180 are bare and 
wash-coated electrodes. 

* * * 


Gillette Issues Booklet 
On Synthetic Recaps 


In the interests of better work- 
manship in recapping and repair- 
ing as an essential factor in the 
nation’s tire conservation program, 
a new booklet, The Know How for 
Quality Recaps, Quality Repairs 
With Synthetic Rubber, has been 
issued by Gillette Tires. 

A free copy will be supplied on 
request sent to Gillette Tires, di- 
vision of United States Rubber Co., 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20. 


* * * 


Fostoria Steel Booklet 


The Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp., 
Fostoria, O., has issued a booklet de- 
scribing the job which Infrared has 
accomplished for industrials. 

ee a 


TRUCK RIM SET. A complete setup 
for taking care of every truck rim nut 
on the road. By using the extension 
and pry bar, it is possible to use the 
New Britain %” drive sockets. All of 
the sockets can be used with the 
regular 34” drive handles for any type 
of work on buses, tractors, etc. Packed 
complete in convenient Tote Tray, 20” 
long x 10” wide. A priority rating of 
AA-5 or higher is required for the 
purchase of this set. 


, 


Aluminum High Bays 
Available Again 

The Edwin F. Guth Co., 2615 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, has 
announced that since aluminum 
has been released for high-bay 
lighting reflectors, the non-hazard- 
ous, accurate ALZAK aluminum 
high bays are available again. 


The reflectors are made of 
heavy-gauge aluminum, and the 
reflecting surfaces are treated to 
assure smooth light distribution, 
and are electrolytically brightened 
and permanently sealed by the 
ALZAK process. 


* * * 


Westinghouse Reveals 


Improved Fluorescent 


To meet the popular demands 
for this type of lamp, the West- 
inghouse Lamp _ division’ at 
Bloomfield, N. J., has announced 
plans to manufacture an instant- 
starting forty-watt fluorescent 
lamp having the same rated life 
as bhe standard type of fluores- 
cent lamp using conventional 
ballasts and starters. 


The new lamp will eliminate 


the need for starters and will | 


operate on a special type of 
instant-starting ballast. Limited 
quantities of these lamps will be 
available after May 1. 


And then, as now, 
you'll find the Bendix* 
Drive in at the start 


today, Army half-tracks are clear- 
ing out the enemy. Tomorrow, 
re-designed for civilian usc, the, 
will be preparing the ground... 
making way for vast, new proj- 


ects. The Bendix Drive... that 


The Bendix Drive is } 
member of “The Invisible Crew” 
—precisic 
than 30 Bendix plants from coast 
to coast are speeding to our fight- 
ng c 


an important 


nequipment which mcre 


rews on world battle fronts. 
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‘More Uses Found 
For Speedi-Dri 

Although primarily intended as 

an oil- and grease-absorbent for 

| slippery floors, a product known 
as Speedi-Dri, developed by Re- 
finers Lubricating Co. of N. Y. 
and Waverly Petroleum Products 
Co., of Philadelphia, is proving to 
be one of the best all-around 
“handy products” for any indus- 
trial plant, it is said. 

More than 50 uses have been 
discovered for this product, in- 
cluding the reclaiming of oil- 
soaked belting, ropes, shoes, 
clothing; the coating of floors in 
paint-spray departments; the re- 
moval of oil from tools in the 
heat-treating process; the tum- 
bling of processed parts; and the 
removing of oil film from metals 
that are to be painted. 

j ” + + 


Eutectic Co. Reports 


Better Alloy Solder 


The Eutectic Welding Alloys Co., 
|New York, has developed several 
lalloys which are said to offer all 
ithe advantages of silver solders, 
|plus certain new ones— greater 
|strength, firmer bonds, and greater 
| hardness—yet contain very little or 
no silver. 

The new welding alloys are not, 
however, primarily designed as 
|substitutes for silver solders. They 
/can do many jobs that cannot be 
|accomplished by any of the com- 
mon soldering alloys. 

+ * * 





Shipping Aid 

New instruction charts, designed to 
save time in the shipping room, are 
|now being distributed by the General 
| Som Co., of Chicago. In an attractive 
portfolio, the charts show the simple 
steps necessary to assemble and_ close 
all types of General wirebound and 
crates. 
| + = + 


Circular Slide Rule 


The Tavella Sales Co., 27 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, has announced the 
| Monitor slide rule, especially adapted 
for carrying in the briefcase. It is 
| small in size, circular, light in weight 
and accurate, the company stated. 





famous starting unit you've 


always known... has been 

adapted for use on all types of 
Army vehicles, both large and 
small. And in the post-war years, 
too, you can depend on the 
Bendix Drive to meet successfully 
ny starting requirement that may 
come along, no matter how com- 


plex or revolutionary the change. 


rea RATION 
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Women Help Frisco Firm 


Do Outstanding Parts Job 


SAN FRANCISCO. —James W. 
McAlister, Chrysler distributor 
here, is making an _ outstanding 
success of his parts wholesaling 
operation despite the fact that San | 
Francisco has one of the worst 
manpower situations in the coun- 
try. 

Resourceful in any circumstance, 
McAlister decided that women 
could take over man-sized jobs. 
Now 18 of the 31 employes in the 
parts department are women, and 
they are serving well. 

Head of the department, which 


Howard Lang Promoted 


By Toledo Products 

TOLEDO.—Announcement of the 
promotion of Howard Lang to the 
position of assistant sales manager 
of Toledo Steel Products Co., was 
made last week by J. E. Adams, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager. Lang has been with Toledo 
for 13 years. 

J. W. (Bill) Jasperson was ap- 
pointed supervisor of customer 
relations, succeeding Lang. 


has an inventory of nearly $185,000 
in parts, is Jack Dalton. Under 
Dalton, the department is doing an 
outstanding job both in volume of 
parts and accessory business ob- 
tained and in making available 1 
supply of parts. 

The women are. serving as 
counter girls, cashiers, stock clerk:), 
order pickers, clerical workers 017 
parts-pricing stock records, pur- 
chasing assistants, file clerks anJ 
typists. 

In addition to the inside job:, 
women are handling motorcycles 
on pick-up jobs and driving light 
delivery trucks. Their work 01 
these jobs is reported to be highly 
successful. 

Two outside parts solicitors, oné 
in San Francisco county and the 
other in the territory outside that 
district, are employed by the firm. 
These men are reported to be 
covering the ground thoroughly 
and really bringing in the business. 

Mechanically, the parts wholesal- 
ing operation is well equipped, toc. 
The most modern methods of re: 


ITS €ASY TO GET DIS- 
TRIBUTION AND BUILD 
VOLUME IN NEBRASKA- 
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ceiving, storing and shipping are 
being used, with conveyors speed 
ing up the handling of orders an‘{ 
cutting down the amount of man: 
ual work involved. Over-the- 
counter sales are handled by an 
expert group in which women are 
extensively employed. 

All in all, the establishment is a 
fine example of how a business of 
this kind can be made to function 
smoothly and profitably in the face 
of conditions that give rise to prob- 
lems that were unheard of in the 
days before Pearl Harbor. 


Colgate Heads 


Tyson Bearing 


MASSILLON, O.—John ric Col- 
gate has been elected president of 
Tyson Bearing Corp., succeeding 
Ralph Maxson, who resigned re- 
cently. 

Colgate has been vice-president 
and treasurer of Tyson for three 
years. In addition he is a director 
of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.; di- 
rector, treasurer and secretary of 
Van Strum & Towne, Inc., well 
known New York investment coun- 
sel firm, and trustee of Colgate 
University. 


Women to the Rescue 


PrTTITtrttt 


GOOD MANAGEMENT, good facilities, good personnel help make a 
success of the parts wholesaling operation at James W. McAlister, Chrysley, 
distributor in San Francisco. Here is a - of the front end of the 
front counter, with the new-car showroom the background. 
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For America’s Future—For Your 
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THE ARRANGEMENT of racks on the second floor at McAlister’s place of 
business makes for expeditious handling of the stock. 
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Things really start to happen when you place your advertising 


in the Omaha World-Herald: 


1. 


UNUSUALLY HEAVY CONSUMER COVERAGE: 


PICKUPS and deliveries are handled by Plymouth light trucks and 


motorcycle, all operated by girl drivers. 


MOST folks in this market read of your product or service! 


You reach 96.3% 


worth-while home! 
Omaha 
homes in the 113 Nebraska Market cities over 1,000! 
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Nanaimo Dealers 


Elect Addison 


NANAIMO, B. C.—Joseph Addi- 
son has been elected president of 
the Nanaimo and District Automo- 
bile Assn., it was announced last 
week. Allan Burdick has. been 
named vice-president and Henry 
Reifel, secretary-treasurer. R. 
Goodman, K. Brunt, F. Young and 
A. Wallace have been named mem- 
bers of the executive. 

The association voted an investi- 
gation of reports that Sunday re- 
pairs were being made in violation 
of a by-law. 

It was reported that an effort 
was being made to secure uniform 
Sunday closing of auto repair shops 
in Alberni and Port Alberni. 
Nanaimo dealers voted to assist 
the men in the Albernis in this 
move. 


Gas-Tax Boost Killed 


JACKSON, Miss.—A proposed addi- 
tional one-cent state gasoline tax was 
killed by the Mississippi Senate when 
the measure was recommitted to com- 
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“The Goodyear Research Laboratory is dedi- 
cated to unlocking the vast storehouse of na- 
ture, to the enlargement of life thereby, and so 
to the service of man. We have come far in this 
world, far enough to know there are great other 
worlds of knowledge yet to explore. We have 
only begun to learn; the best is yet to come.” 
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RUBBER MADE TO YOUR ORDER 


N producing synthetic rubber to fill wartime Ameri- 

ca’s many needs, rubber scientists have faced a far 
more complicated task than most laymen realize. 
For theirs has been the problem of creating—quichly 
—as many widely different types of compounds as 
were developed from natural rubber in a century of 
evolution. 


Tires, for example, require a tough, durable, slow- 
wearing synthetic. Oil-resistance is a major requisite in 
hydraulic brake hose, packings and numerous auto- 
motive fittings. Resilience is essential in motor mounts, 
while latex cushioning demands extreme softness 

and high porosity. Resistance to heat, cold and 
abrasion, flexibility, hardness, elasticity are qual- 

ities wanted in other products. 


Today Goodyear is compounding synthetic rub- 


an GD 


bers that successfully meet all these demands, as a 
result of more than twenty years development work in 
the great Goodyear research laboratories. Some excel 
natural rubber for certain purposes, notably in prod- 
ucts used with oils, aromatic gasoline, acids, printing 
inks and other solvents—also for use at extremely low 
sub-zero temperatures. 


These Goodyear-developed synthetics are playing a 

broad and important part in equipping America’s armed 

forces. They will have equal serviceability in peacetime 

products. If you have need of a rubber possessing special 
qualities to perform a specific function, bring 
your problem to the Goodyear Research Labora- 
tory. There the world’s foremost rubber research 
scientists will see that you get the right rubber, 
made to your order. 


EAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


ssl 


Electron microscope, one of the newest and costliest tools of science, used in the Goodyear Research Laboratory in the study and improvement of synthetic rubber. 
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Safety Through New Vehicle Design? 


Killick Cites Failure of Driver Training to Lick Problem, 


More Decentralization 
For Auto Plants? 


By A. H. Allen 
MORE DECENTRALIZATION of automobile manufac- 


turing appears in prospect after the war. 


To the usual 


reasons which have made dispersal of production looked 
upon with favor—avoidance of congested labor areas, easier 
distribution of the finished product, etc.—have been added 


several new ones, including 
the availability of suitable 


manufacturing plants in areas 
not formerly automotive centers, 
changes in population densities 
which war production has brought 
about, and the likelihood of con- 
tinued labor unrest which is worse 
in crowded industrial areas like 
Detroit and Flint than it might 
be, say, in Chicago or Buffalo. 

For another thing, working 
people themselves are gravitating 

away from cities 
to establish home- 
sites, even though 
their work re- 
mains in the city. 
This trend will 
accentuate after 
the war, and will 
call for appreci- 
able expenditures 
for new high- 
ways, commuter 
service and the 
like. It is natural 
that many plants, 
particularly the smaller ones, will 
pursue a similar course and follow 
their workers to _ less-congested 
areas. 

This is going to impose some 
serious problems for large in- 
dustrial cities which will see their 
property values steadily declin- 
ing along with tax revenues. Old 
plant buildings will be abandoned 
and allowed to crumble into civic 
eyesores. Lower-class residential 
areas certainly are not going to 
improve any in appearance, and, 
along with the abandoned plants, 
may eventually have to be razed 
for conversion into parks, ex- 
pressways, civic center buildings 
and such. 

All of this presages blue skies 
for automobile merchandisers. Ac- 

tually it has been the motor car, 
motor truck and motor bus which 
have enabled decentralization; to 
maintain and further it will call 
for more cars, trucks and buses, 
both to handle the transportation 
of working people and to expedite 
prompt shipments of materials, 
parts, subassemblies and the fin- 
ished product. Any way you _look 
at it, the future for motor trans- 
port looks spectacularly bright. 
x * * 


Liquid Honing 
Finishes Parts 

NEW SYSTEM for precision fin- 
ishing of steel parts, including 
several components of _ aircraft 
engines, involves a liquid honing 
with a vapor blast. The blast is a 
mixture of a chemical emulsion 
and finely-ground rock abrasive, 
directed against the part from a 
nozzle at a high rate of flow, up 
to 3,200 feet per minute. The liquid 
blast has a scouring effect on the 
surface, removing tool and grind- 
ing wheel marks and leaving it 
satiny smooth. 

Already a number of machines 
to handle the work have been 
installed in at least four auto- 
motive plants doing work on air- 
craft engines, and preliminary 
reports are encouraging. 

* * K 
Possibilities 
For Postwar 

AUTOMOTIVE possibilities are 
seen in the process of chemically- 
bonding aluminum fins to a steel 
cylinder barrel, developed by two 
engineers now associated with the 
Al-Fin Corp. The process has been 
in use on Ranger aircraft engines 
for more than a year, and is said 


to provide superior cooling char-| 
acteristics to the cylinder barrel | 


because of the tight bond between 
the steel wall and aluminum fins. 

Normally, where an aluminum 
muff is applied over a steel cyl- 
inder, a shrink fit is used and 
the heat transfer between the 
steel and aluminum would not 


| trade 
|attractive four-page folder just 


be as high as with the Al-Fin 
process where a ferric-aluminum 
bond joins the two metals, the 
bond layer being only one-half 
to three-quarters of a thousandth 


of an inch in thickness. 
* * * 


Aircraft Engines 


Total 235,338 


RECENTLY RELEASED figures 
show total production of 235,338 
aircraft engines of all types in 
1943, with total horsepower of 
332,316,000. The latter figure in- 
cludes spare parts which in 1943 
reached 31 percent of the total 
complete engines produced. Grouped 
according to horsepower rating, 74 
percent of the engines built were 
1,000 horsepower or over, com- 
pared with 62 percent in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Further illuminating aircraft 
statistics released by the Aircraft 
Production Board show 1948 out- 
put of 85,946 military aircraft, 
weighing —less engines, radios, 
propellers, armament—741,800,000 
pounds. This figure’ includes 
spares and indicates an average 
“airframe” weight of 8,631 
pounds, compared with an aver- 
age unit weight of only 4,442 
pounds in 1941. Complete with 
engines and equipment, the 1948 
aircraft total had a valuation of 
approximately $11,000,000,000. 

* * * 


Simple Method 


On Shrink Fits 

IN MAKING shrink fits, where 
the practice has been to heat one 
part and chill the other, the con- 
ventional system for heating has 
been to place the parts in a heated 
oil bath or in an oven and bring 
them to temperature. An engineer 
with an eastern aircraft engine 
builder has developed an ingenious 
method of heating these parts by 
means of induction, using a small 
tool which just fits the bore to be 
heated. The tool is a transformer 
core wound with wire through 
which a current is passed, induc- 
ing heat in the surrounding bore. 

This simple method obviates 
the need for oil tanks, ovens and 
similar equipment, also greatly 
speeds up the heating cycle. 


Obituaries— 


Famed Driver. 


Tom Fetch, Dies 


DETROIT.—E. T. (Tom) Fetch, 
72, former Packard test driver 
credited with making the first 
transcontinental trip by motor car, 
died last week. His death at his 
Jefferson, O., home followed by 
nine months the observance in 
Detroit of the Fortieth anniversary 
of his coast-to-coast run in Old 
Pacific, a 1902 Packard. 

Fetch began his famous trip in 
June, 1903, in a_ single-cylinder 
|roadster, from San_ Francisco. 
| Fifty-three days later, he halted 
| his travel-stained Old Pacific at 
the Astor Hotel in New York City. 
! we 


| Otto G. Linder 

CLEVELAND.—Otto G. Linder. 59, 
pioneer in the automotive field here, 
died recently. An Illinois native, he 
came here in 1903 and for the next 13 
years was associated with Paul Gaeth 
in the development of the Gaeth motor 
and automobile. He also participated 
in the Glidden Tours. In 1916 he be- 
came first Chevrolet dealer on 
the city’s West Side. He was con- 
nected with the Cleveland Transit 
System at his death. 


the 


Goodrich Plastics 

Description of the group of polyvinyl 
resins and plastics which it has re- 
cently developed and offered for dis- 
tribution to industrial users under the 
name GEON is contained in an 
issued 
by the chemical division of B. F. Good- 
rich Co.. Akron, and available upon 
request. 





Urges Production of ‘Fool Proof’ Car 


(Continued from Page 2) 


motor vehicle crashes is that a | istt 


relatively small portion of the | 
public indiscreetly, or inadvert- 
ently, misuse the automobile and 


the highways occasionally. Mod- 7% 


ern automobiles and highways | 
and police protection combine in | 
a remarkable way to provide | 
many sound safety principles. | 
The opportunity for safety is 
thus afforded the motorist, but 
all do not elect to fully use the 
safety features available. It 
therefore appears that safety fea- 
tures which require the optional 
use by the driver are insufficient 
to control the accident situation. 
This brings us face to face with 
the most fundamental thing which 
can be done to prevent continued | 
abuse of safety principles by the 
motorist. 
move from him the option of going 
wrong, as far as that is possible. 
Efficient brakes, adequate signal- 
lighting systems, improved head- 
lamps, stronger frames, and the 
like, built into modern cars, in 
themselves, afford little or no 
safety value unless the driver 
properly uses them. Should he elect 
not to use them, then the manufac- 
turer’s splendid contribution to the 
cause of safety still remains of 


little avail. 
* * 


Fool Proof Car 
Held Essential 


We must take cognizance of this | 
important psychological matter in 
the building of postwar models, if 
we would really progress toward a 
“fool proof” type of vehicle. The 
requirement might be summed up 
this way: Manufacturers must not 
only continue to incorporate good 
safety devices in future production, 
but these devices, in themselves, 
must, in addition, be so designed | 
as to oblige the driver to use them, 
so far as it is possible to create 
such a condition. Therein the in- 
dustry must assume a new respon- 
sibility. 

The hopeful aspect of the pic- 
ture is that the industry can ac- 
tually go a long way in that 
direction. Every research engi- 
neer in the business knows it to 
be true and will frankly admit 
the perfect automobile has not 
yet been built. 

If we ever obtain a consistent 
control of traffic accidents, it will 
come about chiefly by equipping 
the common driver with a more 
nearly “fool proof” vehicle than he | 
has today. There is relatively little! 
possibility of making anywhere) 
near an equal amount of progress| 
by other means. 

* * of 


New Body Shapes 
Are Considered 


To present a vista of possible 
improvements which will influence 
a reduction of accidents, let us 
first consider the most conspicuous} 
feature of a passenger car—its 
body shape. In the evolution of 
car design, no single feature has 
undergone as much radical change 
as the body. From a pure safety 
standpoint, many of these changes 
have actually been in the wrong 
direction, inadvertently. The ma- 
jority of our modern body shapes 
have been chiefly created to meet} 
style-appeal. 

In fact, some of our leading 
manufacturers have spent con- 
sidable sums to canvass public 
reaction to proposed changes be- 
fore adopting them, in order to 
be sure that style would appeal; 
and, for the most part, the public 
reaction to a proposed change is 
almost entirely based upon the 
style-appeal reaction, rather than 
from any technical knowledge of | 
the possible effect the change | 
may have as a safety feature. 

The writer has a letter from one 
of the foremost technicians of the 
industry, in which he states: 

“The reduction in the over-all | 
height (of the automobile) often | 
has been accompanied by lowered | 
drivers’ seats, so that height | 
from the ground to the drivers’ 
eyes is now much less than it | 
formerly was. Body shapes have | 
become a conventional form of | 
streamlining, which has taken | 
the direction of rounded corners 
and increased 


| 
| 
| 
| 





slope both front |! 


| present, 
| that from a structural standpoint 


|is shaped to a right ideal. 
| have previously shown,* the opaque 


We must, somehow, = THE LEFT-HAND windshield corner post blocks out even a greater area 


of the landscape to the driver’s eyes than the right-hand post, because it is 


closer to the driver’s eyes. 


In the above picture the car parked at the 


curb on the lateral street has been purposely moved forward to a point where 


it ma 
four 


be shown in the view, but when it was pushed back a distance of 
eet, it was completely hidden to the view of the driver located in the 


same position from which this picture was taken. 


and rear. It is regrettably true 
that practically all of these 
changes have tended to detract 
from the safety of the motor car 
as a road vehicle. 

“The height of the driver’s eyes 
above the ground has an impor- 


tant bearing, even where there | 


are no blind spots. On rolling 
roads, the crest of every little 
hill is a potential source of colli- 
sion. 

“The higher the eyes of the 
driver and the taller the ap- 
proaching car, the farther apart 
will visual contact be established. 
A high driver position makes it 
possible to spot small road ob- 


structions more surely and at a | 
greater distance in daytime. At | 


night, such conditions are greatly 
magnified. 

“The effect of the low driver 
position would not be nearly so 
serious if it were the only change 
that had taken place. Unfor- 
tunately, its coming was accom- 
panied by a change to higher, 
longer and wider hoods. 


“In some modern cars, a hori- | 


zontal view is about all that a 
short driver can expect to get. 


This results in a serious hazard | 


to children and animals in 
crowded areas, even where speeds 
are low, and cuts the forward 
vision on rolling roads to a dis- 
tance far too little for safety at 
ordinary open road speeds.” 


* * * 


Driver Vision 


| Potentialities 


Body shape is intimately associ- 
ated with the driver’s vision poten- 
tialities. Clear vision more than 
any single faculty is the primary 
basis of all safe motoring opera- 
tions. 

Back in 1931, this writer first 
called attention to the unnecessary 
obstruction of a driver’s view which 
is caused by the windshield corner- 


posts, the low driver’s seat and the} 
| long hood. 


(“Some Causes of Auto- 
mobile Accidents,” SAE Journal, 
December, 1931.) 

An opaque corner pillar certainly 
has no place in the modern safe 
motor vehicle whether it be a pas- 


|} senger car, or commercial vehicle. 


If the corner pillar cannot be com- 
pletely dispensed with, we have re- 
course to transparent plastics at 
but we seriously doubt 


a cornerpost is needed, if the body 
AS we 


windshield cornerpost has been a 
primary cause of a countless num- 
ber of intersection traffic accidents 
to which other causes have been 
ascribed. 


In a checkup of 10,000 vehicles 
by the author, it was determined 
that the dimensions of all corner 
pillars, collectively, averaged 3 x 
5 inches. Such a pillar located at 
a distance of 24 inches from the 
driver’s eyes creates a blind area 
of triangular shape in front of 
the driver so that, at a distance 
of 37.7 feet ahead, four pedes- 


**Can We Build Automobiles to Keep 
Drivers Out of Trouble,’’ by Victor W. 
Killick, Reeves Publishing Co.. San 
Francisco, 1939. 


trians standing shoulder’ to 
shoulder may not be seen to the 
driver, and, at a distance of 62 
feet ahead, it is possible for the 
driver to entirely fail to see a 
15-foot car entering an intersec- 
tion at right angles. 

It stands to reason that a driver 
|of such a vehicle is hopelessly 
| handicapped. It makes no differ- 
; ence how competent and expert his 
ability may be, or how well he can 
qualify as an operator, or how long 
he has driven without having had 
an accident; if he cannot see what 
_to avoid striking in approaching a 
‘hazard, he is bound at some time 
|to have an accident whenever the 
|series of circumstances and the 
time are ripe. 

In the next article of this 
series, the writer will continue 
the discussion of passenger car 
body design and truck cab de- 
sign, and present a_ finding. 
Subsequent articles will deal 
with three or four other impor- 
tant design changes’ recom- 
mended for immediate adoption 
in postwar car production. 


‘Small Tevalen: 
Tractors Get 


Tire Increase 


WASHINGTON.—An increase in 
the number of tires to be rationed 
to small trucks and farm tractors 
is provided for in the April tire 
rationing quotas released last week 
by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. This month’s quotas are, 
however, substantially lower than 
those of April, 1943. 


The April quotas of new and 
used passenger tires remain at the 
same low levels as prevailed dur- 
ing March. The 691,525 new pas- 
senger tires to be rationed to eligi- 
ble motorists in April are just 500 
more than in March. The 645,050 
figure for used and reclaimed tires 
‘is the same as last month's. 

The new passenger tube quota is 
691,325, an increase of 7.2 percent 
in April over March, but almost 
45,000 less than a year ago. 


As a result of increased synthe- 
tic production the April quota of 
new truck tires of sizes 7.50 or 
smaller—used for the most part on 
small delivery trucks is 207,345 
tires, about 36,000, above the March 
figure. The larger sizes of truck 
tires—-those of 8.25 or larger—are 
at practically the same level as in 
March, 115,213 tires. However, the 
total truck ‘tire quota is about 
45,500 tires less than the number 
made available in April, 1943. 

While this month’s quota of 
farm tractor and implement tires 
was increased by about 10,000 from 
the March figure, it is still far 
below the demand for these tires 
and 45 percent less than the total 
number of farm tractor and imple- 
ment tires allocated 12 months ago. 

The rear tractor tire quota—in 
which there is the greatest short- 
age—has been increased from 8,280 
in March to 13,800 in April. The 
front tractor and implement tire 
quota was raised by 4,600 to a 
level of 18,400. Farm tubes were 
also upped 4,600 to 23,000 for April. 


a 
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Wooing Auto Industry 


Detroit Leader Says Other Cities 
Are Singing a Siren Song 


By Robert M. Finlay 
Associate Editor 

DETROIT.—Other cities are try- 
ing to woo the automotive industry 
away from Detroit, Harvey Camp- 
bell, executive vice-president of 
the Detroit Board of Commerce, 
warned last week at a postwar 
forum conducted by the Economic 
Club of Detroit. 

Chicago was singled out by 
Campbell for the siren song it is 
singing to Chrysler Corp.,- which 
has the huge Dodge plant there, 
largest production unit in the 
nation. 

“Let’s stop yapping at our 
leadership here,” Campbell said, 
pointing out that criticism here 
of either business or labor lead- 
ership is sweet music to the 
chambers of commerce of other 
cities, 

At this point, Campbell warned 
that if auto firms succumb to the 
crooning of other cities, the com- 
panies will run into a new cycle 
of difficulties and labor strife. 

“We've been through most of 
it,” he said of Detroit’s troubles, 
“while they are just beginning.” 
Others who took part in the 
forum were Abner E. Larned, 
chairman; George Romney, man- 
aging director of the Automotive 
Council for War Production; 
George F. Emery, city planner; 
Mort Furay, secretary of the 
county CIO Council; and Frank X. 
Martel, president of the Detroit 
and Wayne County Federation of 
Labor. 

Larned warned that postwar 
planning must be done now. 

“It is too easy,” he said, “to 
put off the job by saying war is 
the No. 1 job.” He intimated that 
that phrase is becoming an ex- 
cuse for not thinking about the 
really difficult problems of peace. 

In this respect, Romney told the 
story about Mrs. Murphy’s little 
boy Johnny, who wanted a baby 
brother for his birthday. Since the 
birthday was only a week away, 
Mrs. Murphy demurred. Johnny, 
however, was adamant, and so 
finally the hard-pressed Mrs. 
Murphy said: 

“Johnny, it just can’t be done. 
There isn’t time.” 

Precocious Johnny had an answer 
for that, too. 

“Well, then,” he said, “why don’t 
you put more men on the job.” 

The same point applies to the 
reconversion problem, Romney 
said. If the initial work for recon- 
version isn’t done now, there 
won’t be time to do a thorough 
job of planning when the war ends 
no matter how many men are put 
on the job. 

War production of the auto- 
motive industry is now equal to 
16,000,000 cars and trucks a year, 
he said. The war job has been 
well planned. Now, he said, the 
job is to plan for the 6,000,000 
new cars a year we will have to 
build in the postwar period to 
put private transportation back 
on its feet. 

The war Romney said, has given 
airplane transportation a mighty 
push, but it has given automotive 
transportation an even greater 
push, for it has proved that the 
auto is essential to our way of 
living. In that respect, he said, it 
has also pointed up the need for 
better roads. 

Furay said that the moving 
picture, “Jobs for Victory,” which 


Bantam Co. Wins 


AAF Honors 


BUTLER, Pa.—Top honors in 
quality production of material for 
the armed services were awarded 
recently to the American Bantam 
Car Co. by the Quality Control 
* division of the Materiel Command, 
U. S. Army Air Forces, New York 
City. 

After an inspection tour of Ban- 
tam’s extensive production lines, 
representatives of the Quality Con- 
trol division, in a report to Francis 
H. Fenn, Bantam president, stated 
that the Bantam plant has been 
recommended for Class A quality 
rating as a thoroughly responsible 
manufacturing plant, having dem- 
onstrated its ability to produce war 
material of the highest class with 
a minimum of inspection. 


was produced by the Automotive 
Council for War Production and 
shown at the Economic Club 
session, was one that had given 
him cause for thought. 

He hoped, he said, that it would 
be possible for the UAW to 
show the picture to union mem- 
bers so that they would under- 
stand the need for the govern- 
ment to determine at once on a 
policy for disposal of govern- 
ment-owned tools and materials 
so that they won’t impede re- 
conversion. 

Labor, Furay said, is willing to 
sit down with industry and gov- 
ernment to plan for attainment of 
the goal of a greater prosperity 
after the war than has ever been 
known before. Labor’s immediate 
program, he said, called for: 

1. Quick victory over the Axis. 
2. Defeat in the 1944 elections of 


those sabotaging the Administra-| NEW DODGE CHICAGO plant going. This scene shows the machining of 


Dealers Assail 
| Fly-by-Nights 
In Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE.—About 1,000 
automobiles are bought and sold in 
Milwaukee county monthly through 

, unlicensed dealers, it was charged 
last week at a meeting of the 
|Milwaukee County Automotive 
Dealers Assn. 

| Plans for a campaign to elimi- 
|nate fly-by-night dealers were 
made at the meeting. The _ unli- 
censed dealer was described as a 
| detriment to the public. Usually he 
| has not facilities for reconditioning 
/used cars and cannot be held ac- 
countable by the purchaser of a 
faulty car, it was pointed out. 

Ben Marcus, acting head of the 
state motor vehicle department; 
Homer Bell, state enforcement offi- 
cer, and Walter Schinz, an assist- 
ant district attorney, promised 
their cooperation in ridding the 
county of the unlicensed dealers. 


George O. Timberlake 
RICHMOND, Va.— George _ Oliver 


tion and international relations. crankcase forgings. As the largest airplane engine plant in the world, world | timberlake, 57, Virginia branch man- 


3. Cooperation of labor, industry speed records have been established in the construction of it. 
and government to make democ-| major buildings, one of which is a one-story structure which contains a 
racy work. greater amount of floor space than the Pentagon building in Washington. 


A good 


There are 19 


| ager for the International Harvester 
Co., with which concern he had been 
|associated during his entire business 
i life, died here recently. 


Franchise 


» EVEN It Wartime . 


The basic soundness of a Cadillac dealer franchise is 


evident even in wartime. 


One reason for this is the fact that Cadillac dealers 
have continued to enjoy an unusually high percentage 
of owner service volume. It is the direct result of owner 
loyalty—both to the car and to the Cadillac organi- 
zation—that has been built over a period of many years. 


Another reason is found in the fact that advance 
preparation and intelligent distribution of essential 
replacement parts have enabled Cadillac dealers to con- 
tinue meeting the wartime service requirements of 
practically all owners. 

In addition, the factory has given consistent dealer 


cooperation, including the distribution of owner educa- 
tional service literature—and has continued its peace- 


time policy of supplying adequate field personnel. 


Thus, the war has but accentuated the value of a 
Cadillac franchise. The return of peace should find 
Cadillac dealers financially sound and with their owner 


loyalty unimpaired. 


Let’s all back the Attack 
BUY WAR BONDS 
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Dealers tell me... 


(Continued from Page 3) 


that would require much more 
work to put them into condition 
for warranty than the dealer’s 
discount would cover—and no 
dealer could or would conduct his 


business on that basis. 
cm * ca 


Couldn’t Keep 
Shop Open 
THINK the OPA knows all these 
facts—it has constantly and re- 
peatedly been reminded of them 
by individual dealers and dealer 
associations since the original pro- 
posal at the first OPA used car 
meeting held in New York last 
spring. Many dealers and associa- 
tions send copies of their letters 
to this column. Here is one recent- 


Graham-Paige 
Reports *43 Net 
Of $1,338,096 


DETROIT. —Graham-Paige Mo- 
tors Corp. annual statement for 
1943 reports a net profit of $1,338,- 
096 after a reserve of $915,000 for 
estimated federal income taxes, it 
was revealed last week. This com- 
pares with net profits in 1942 of 
$1,385,249. 

Before taxes, 1943 earnings were 
63 percent or $868,460 greater than 
those of 1942. Earnings in 1943 
amounted to approximately 30 
cents per share of common stock 
after provisions for preferred stock 
dividends. 


Graham-Paige operated at full 
capacity during 1943. Facilities 
have been expanded and employ- 
ment increased to meet a growing 
volume of business. There is an 
accelerated demand for Graham- 
Paige wartime products for the 
armed forces, though changes in 
military and naval battle strategy 
have modified the requirements for 
many other types of war materials, 
it was said. —_= 

Graham-Paige production of am- 
phibian tractors—to which the 
armed forces have given No. 1 
priority—was nine times greater in 
the first three months of 1944 than 
in the corresponding period of 1943. 
Production of precision compon- 
ents for aircraft, marine engines 
and torpedoes continues at a high 
level. Unfilled orders on Jan. 1, 
1944, were 56 percent greater than 
at the opening of 1943. 


New Car Sales 
Off in San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO.—New-car sales 
for February, as reported by the 
dealer-members of the San Antonio 
Automobile Trade Assn., continued 
to reflect declining stocks of 
dealers, a total of 33 units being 
reported, as follows: 

Buick, 4; Chevrolet, 4; Chrysler, 
1; Dodge, 4 (and one commercial 
unit); Hudson, 1; Nash, 2; Olds- 
mobile, 1; Packard, 2; Plymouth, 
10; and Studebaker, 2. Registra- 
tions by out-of-county dealers, 
Chrysler, 1. Totals: 32 passenger 
cars and one commercial unit. 


Wax Booklet 


Shortages of many mineral and 
vegetable waxes has caused manufac- 
turers to turn increasingly to substi- 
tutes, replacements, and extenders. In 
order to provide a ready reference to 
these waxes, a new technical bulletin 
has just been issued, entitled, Waxes 
for Today and Tomorrow. Copies of 
this booklet can be obtained free from 
Distributing & Trading Co., 444 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22. 


OPA Lifts Gas Curb 


On New Car Delivery 
WASHINGTON. —As an aid 
in distributing the few remain- 
ing new passenger automobiles 
in dealers’ hands to the users 
who need them most, special 
gasoline rations may be granted 
after March 24 for delivering 
these cars to purchasers regard- 
less of the distance involved, 
the Office of Price Administra- 
tion announced last week. 
‘Previously, gasoline could be 
granted for moving an automo- 
bile after sale only if the de- 
livery did not exceed 200 miles. 
The 200-mile ceiling remains in 
effect for delivery of used cars. 


ly addressed to the Office of Price 
Administration by John C. Good- 
win, a very successful dealer in 
Newcastle, Ind., who has been in 
business since 1908 and knows what 
he is talking about: 

.“Gentlemen: 

“The author of this letter hap- 
pens to be the president of Good- 
win Bros. Automobile Co. of this 
city. This firm was established by 
the writer and his brother Dec. 
14, 1908, at which time we se- 
cured for ourselves a Buick fran- 
chise. We put up a deposit for 
the privilege of obtaining the 
Buick agency in this vicinity, and 
then proceeded to secure for our- 
selves a 2-cylinder, chain-drive 
Buick demonstrator. Five years 
later we became Ford dealers, 
and then in January, 1932, we 
gave up Ford in favor of Dodge 
and Plymouth, which we now 
represent. 

“Changing lines for us during 
the depression was no child’s 
play, inasmuch as we occupied a 
$100,000 building. However, we 
got through the depression years 
and were going good when the 
misfortunes of Pearl Harbor be- 
came apparent. The war came 
to us, and like most dealers, we 
were not sure how long we could 
last. Fortunately, however, we 
had about 50 new Dodges and 
Plymouths and that, together 
with our other departments, saw 
us safely through 1942. 

“After our new cars were all 
gone, we were uneasy about 
1943, but realizing our big over- 
head, we rolled up our sleeves, 
analyzed our conditions, and 
went to work. With our big in- 
vestment, no cars, and service 
charges frozen, we realized that 
something would have to be done. 
Our only ‘out’ seemed to be ‘used 
cars.’ 

“After 35 long years in the re- 
tail automobile business, we felt 
that we knew and_ understood 
the used car situation, but at the 
same time realized that the pub- 
lic, and the people unfamiliar 
with the problems of the retail 
automobile dealer, generally 
speaking, expected the dealer to 
take in a car on trade, for in- 
stance for $500, afterwards sell- 
ing it for $500 or less, thereby en- 
tailing a loss on the transaction. 

“Without the new car profit, 
we knew that a changed condi- 
tion, especially for the duration, 
would have to be applied to the 
used car operation. All of us who 
run this business got together de- 
ciding that something must be 
done—and quick. 


“We therefore employed a used 
car buyer, sending him here and 
there, mostly to Indianapolis, 
Detroit and Cincinnati, to buy 
to the best advantage used cars 
for resale. When we got these 
cars in our possession we recon- 
ditioned them, afterwards offer- 
ing them for sale for a fair 
markup. As a consequence, we 
have had a fairly profitable 1943. 

“NOW! During this period, we 
have been constant readers of 
Automotive News, reading with 
alarm the implication that OPA 
“might or might not” put a ceil- 
ing on used cars, but at the same 
time feeling that such a dis- 
astrous thing would not happen, 
as it did with trucks, and a situa- 
tion that would in all probability 
‘upset the applecart’ for the 
legitimate remaining dealers. 

“In our own case, as the situa- 
tion now stands, it is our opinion 
that we cannot remain open for 
service and continued business 
unless we are unhampered in our 
used car operations.” 


War Tax Repeal Bill 


Fails in Delaware 

DOVER, Del.—An attempt to re- 
peal Delaware’s 1 percent war 
emergency tax on gross incomes 
failed recently at a special session 
of the State Legislature here. The 
repeal proposal died in committee. 

Besides passing soldier vote bills, 
the special session also approved a 
Republican administration measure 
exempting members of the armed 
forces from: provisions of both the 
regular state income and war 
emergency tax laws to the extent 
of $3,000 of income resulting from 
service pay, or the like, including 
mustering out pay. 


COMPLETED CENTER wing sections for a Navy dive bomber here get 
their battle paint in a — booth, which formerly treated auto body parts 


at a DeSoto plant. Wor 


bines a lack of glare with a resistance to salt spray. 


men spray a newly developed ‘paint’? which com- 


The wings, built on a 


power driven assembly line, are now ready for shipment to an assembly point. 


Just Among Dealers... 


(Continued from Page 3) 


esting experiences; that there 
isn’t a business where so many 
varied problems and_ circum- 
stances are involved in each 
day’s activities. 

* * * 

Homer R. BecKENBACH (Dodge- 
Plymouth), Cleveland, started in 
the automobile business in 1911 in 
Cleveland, the city of his birth, 
with the Rauch & Lang Electric 
Car Co. He took on the agency 
for the Westcott in 1921. One of 
his interesting experiences in the 
early years was the challenging 
of competitors who handled elec- 
trics to a hill-climbing contest on 
Eagle Rock Hill at Montclair, N. J. 


A couple of entries dropped out | 


before the contest, but Homer won 
“hands down” against the remain- 
ing competitor and got a good 
press nationally. He is now oper- 
ating his shop 24 hours a day to 
keep vital transportation rolling, 
but he still finds time to mingle 
with people that he likes so well in 
Rotary, the Chamber of Commerce 
and fraternal societies. 
* * * 


Roy E. Murray (Buick-Chevro- 
let), Butte, Mont., was born in 
Kentucky and started in the 
automobile business in 1913. In 
January he completed 25 years 
as a Buick dealer, having in the 
meantime taken on Chevrolet. 
He is president of the Butte 
Automobile Dealers Assn. and 
director of the Montana dealers 
association. He is on top of his 
business constantly, as well as 
aiding in various civic drives for 
the war effort. 

* * * 


T. A. Bryson (Packard), Savan- 
nah, Ga., was born in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and celebrated a birthday 
the 17th of March. He started as 
a dealer in 1900 selling Locomobiles 
and Toledo Steamers. He took on 
Oldsmobiles in 1902. He is one of 
the real oldtimers in this business. 
In 1905 he promoted a mile race on 
the local fair grounds dirt track 
between Henry Ford with the 
famous “999” and Barney Oldfield 
in a Winton. The first day a slight 
rain fell, which resulted in just 
enough mud to prevent the cars 
from getting a start, and money 
was refunded to all ticket pur- 
chasers. The crowd came back 
the next day, however, and the 
race was run, the Ford “999” win- 
ning. It stirred up a tremendous 
interest in automobiles throughout 
the entire section. In those days, 
of course, the participants were not 
so prominent. 

*x * * 


J. S. Hanzet (Chevrolet-Olds- 
mobile), Burley, Idaho, was born 
in Dodge, Neb., 61 years ago. He 
started in the business in 1914 
with Ford and organized his 
present concern in 1923. He is 
chairman of the USO committee 
for his home county and he has 
been a director of the Idaho 
State Dealers Assn. 
on the Dealer Planning Board 
for Chevrolet. 

- a 

M. R. Batiarp (Nash), Salt Lake 

City, was born and raised in Utah. 


He started as a dealer in 1929 with | 


the Ford 
a Nash 


line, later switching to 
distributorship. Running 


and served | 





his service organization keeps him 
occupied now with few opportuni- 
ties for his favorite pastimes— 
hunting and fishing. He is a past 
president of the Utah Automobile 
Dealers Assn. 


* * * 


W. R. StepHens (Buick), Min- 
neapolis, is another dealer who 
celebrates his birthday this 
month—the 58th. He started in 
the business in 1912 as a travel- 
ing salesman and took on the 
Buick distributorship in 1930. In 
addition to running his automo- 
bile business and a farm, he has 
| just finished a contract manufac- 
turing ammunition for the 
| Ordnance department. He has 
served as regional director for 
| WPB and has been active in 

many civic organizations. He is 

a past president of the Minne- 

apolis Automotive Dealers Assn. 


* * * 


(Packard- 
Colorado Springs, was 
born in that city 60 years ago. He 
entered the business in 1900 as an 
apprentice repair man, and started 
as a dealer in 1920. His experience 
in the automobile business, start- 
ing with such pioneers as_ the 
Locomobile steam car, _ single- 
cylinder Winton, Oldsmobile, Ram- 


| 
Frank H. StTockDALe 
bler and later the two-cylinder op- 


Pontiac), 


posed Buick, Ford, etc., covers the 
whole range of motor car develop- 
ment. He recalls with particular 
interest the French Panhard of 
about 1905, which used four hot 
tubes to ignite the gasoline charge. 
These were heated by four small 
blowtorches which often blew out 
in strong winds. 
screwed into the cylinders at the 
side, similar to spark plugs, and 


were made of platinum. They 


looked almost like a Schrader dust | 


cap. Plenty of troubles, those good 
old days, but still grand memories! 


* * * 


Irvinc B. Kune (Chevrolet), 
Norfolk, Va., started his selling 
experience in 1913 with motor- 
cycles. He took on the Chevrolet 
line as a dealer in 1926. As are 
so many dealers, he is a member 
of his local rationing board, as 
well as an auxiliary fire captain. 
Kline is a lover of horses and a 
director of the Tidewater Horse 
Show Assn, as well as the Tide- 
water Automobile Assn. He is 
president of the local dealer as- 
sociation for the third time, a 
director of the Virginia state as- 
sociation, and a member of the 
Chevrolet 
Committee. 


National Planning 


Rosert S. Armacost (Studebaker), 
Kansas City, Mo., started in this 
business in 1920 as a salesman for 
Overland. He became a Stude- 
| baker distributor in 1923 and has 
continued with the line ever since. 
| During these trying times, he has 
| done an excellent job of cooperat- 
ing with his dealers and furnishing 
the best possible automotive serv- 
ice in Kansas City. 


| Dealers Assn. and has also served 
as director of the Missouri state 
| association. 

JOHN O. MUNN. 


The tubes were | 


He has twice | 
been president of the Kansas City | 


Trueks 


(Continued from Page 1) 


| direction of the Baruch report that 
all sales be made in a goldfish 
bowl. 

Here are the listings to date of 
the various regions: 


KANSAS CITY REGION 
(Bids to 2:30 p.m. Apr. 12) 

Following trucks may be _in- 
spected at the Ordnance Service 
Command Shop, Ak-Sar-Ben Field, 
Omaha: 

1934-39 models—47 Chevrolets, 13 
Fords, 8 GMC’s, 39 Dodges, 16 
Internationals, 1 Reo, 1 FWD and 
3 Diamond Ts. 


At Fairmont AAF, Geneva, Neb. 
—2 Dodge, (1936 and 1939 models). 


At Sioux Ordnance Depot, Sid- 
ney, Neb.—4 Chevrolets, 7 Fords, 
8 Dodges and 1 International. 


At Fort Riley, Kan.—77 Dodges, 
65 Chevrolets, 19 GMCs, 18 Inter- 
nationals, 6 Fords, 2 Indianas, 1 
Diamond T, 1 Corbitt and 1 
Federal. 


At Liberal Army Air _ Field, 
Liberal, Kan.—2 Fords, 1 Chevro- 
let and 1 International. 

At AAF, Great Bend, Kan.—2 
Dodges, 1 Ford, 1 Chevrolet and 
1 GMC. 

At U. S. Treasury Warehouse, 
1601 Vandeventer Ave., St. Louis— 
58 Chevrolets, 54 Dodges, 44 GMCs, 
20 _Fords, 13 Internationals, 1 
Indiana, 1 Federal and 1 Plym- 
outh. 

At Prisoner of War 
Concordia, Kan.—5 Dodges. 

At Camp Phillips, Kan.—8 
Dodges, 3 Chevrolets, 2 GMCs, 1 
Reo, 1 IHC and 1 Studebaker. 

At Smoky Hill Army Air Field, 
Salina, Kan.—4 GMCs, 3 Dodges, 
1 Chevrolet, 1 FWD, 1 Indiana, 
i THC. 

At Walker Army Air Field, 
Victoria, Kan.—2 Chevrolets, and 
2 Dodges. 

At 620 Harrison, Topeka —6 
Chevrolets and 2 Fords. 

At 536 S.W. Sixth St. Des 
Moines, Ia.(junk)—8 Chevrolets, 2 
Dodges and 1 International. 

At 530 S.W. Third St, Des 
Moines—4 Dodges, 1 Chevrolet, and 
1 Ford. 

At 19th and Campbell, Kansas 
City, Mo.—3 Chevrolets, 3 Dodges, 
1 International and 1 FWD. 

At 14th and Plum, Hutchinson, 
Kan.—1 Reo and 1 Chevrolet. 

At CCC Camps BR-1, Minatare, 
Neb., and BR-53, Mitchell, Neb.— 
1 Ford and 1 Chevrolet. 

At Crescent Lake Refuge, Ells- 
worth, Neb.—1 Dodge. 

At Army Air Base, McCook, Neb. 
—4 Dodges and 1 Chevrolet. 

At Army Air Field, Ainsworth, 
| Neb.—2 Internationals. 

* * * 
NEW YORK REGION 
(Bids to 2:30 p.m. Apr. 12) 

At U. S. Customs Patrol, 1 Austin 
St., Buffalo—7 (passenger cars), 2 
Chevrolets and 2 Fords. 

At U. S. Customs Patrol, Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y. (passenger cars)—10 
Plymouths, 1939-40; 4 Fords, 1939. 

* * * 


Camp, 





| 
CAMP POLK, LA. 
(Bids to 3 p.m. Apr. 6) 
19 Chevrolets, 4 Fords, 2 GMCs, 

1 Federal, 2 Harley-Davidson mo- 

torcycles and 2 Indian motorcycles. 
| * 2 3 
DENVER 
(Bids to 2 p.m. Apr. 6) 
At Pueblo Ordnance Depot 
| trucks. 


New-Car Sales Show 


‘Spurt in Akron 
AKRON.—New-car sales in Sum- 
mit County for the week ended 
|March 18 were the highest in sev- 
eral weeks, a total of 38 new cars 
having been reported sold by the 
Akron Automobile District Dealers 
Assn. Only nine were sold the 
previous week and 21 the same 
week a year ago. 
| Used-car sales showed a_ sub- 
| stantial gain, with 103 cars report- 
ed sold last week, compared with 
'105 the previous week and 141, 
|the corresponding week in 1943. 


Swallow It, Brother 


TRENTON, N. J.—Given final pas- 
| sage last week by the New Jersey 
| Legislature and sent to the governor 
|; was a bill bringing under the dis- 
| orderly persons act persons spitting on 
the floor of buses. 


14 
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HELP WANTED 


AUTOMOBILE BUYER and SALESMAN 1 
wanted for large Oldsmobile dealer. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for good experienced 


Geetia Meter ~ on 118 a. broad Reaching an estimated 50,000 readers engaged in all branches of the automotive industry from BEN FISHEL AUTOMOBILE 


St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. Maine to California. Low rates: TEN CENTS (10¢) PER WORD for one insertion or 25¢ per word 
ee for 3 insertions. Cash in advance. Count initials and groups of numbers as one word. Ads may be AUCTION COMPANY 
ed with your full name and address at regular rates, but,if signed ‘‘Box No. , In care of 
(PERIEN signec M4 | at 10: 
Ford oa oe town af 90,000 ae Automotive News, Detroit 2, Mich.’’ add One Dollar ($1) for this address and extra service 0:30 a.m. 


tion. Farm community. Must be draft as replies are forwarded, unopened, the same day received. Display Ads: $7 per inch, per insertion. Every Tuesday—Rain or Shine 
full int ti a ta wa hanawsiiing. WANT AD DEPT., AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, 5229 CASS AVE DETROIT 2, MICH 

nformation in own handwriting. - , 522 - » Ps 
WESTLIE MOTOR COMPANY, Minot, Used Cars and Trucks On Hand 


N. D. At All Times 


Automotive Parts Mgr. TRUGKS FOR SALE ———err 


A leading automobile manufac- POSITION WANTED * NEW 1942 DODGE 1-ton Panel Mortician’s || WE BUY WE SWAP WE SELL 
turer, has opening in several service car for sale at ceiling price. COME BUY COME SELL 
Metropolitan areas, for aggres- OPERATOR—Experienced large dealership. en Cie a aa "Gi EnC., CNY Lorin 

sive man with thorough knowl- Excellent record, prefer G. M. dealer ee eee : Phones 127-128-591 

edge of Parts Department oper- connection. Can invest some money. 2112-14-16 Sycamore St. 


i Outline proposition first letter. Box 608, ,ALE 
gl silt aici ¢/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. L ARG EST — Ae es - - tl Caire, TL 
: or 2 2 Dodge New 
utive ability, have diversified 155 W.B. 3 Ton. 


7 ta experience || service MANAGER—41 yrs. expert all 1941 Ford Tractor 6 Used. 
or proper dis ursement and cars. Operation development guaranteed. 1938 Fruehauf 30 Ft. Trailer 
profitable merchandising of Know service A to Z. Full charge. No (drop frame, rebuilt). MISCELLANEOUS 


j 6 a > Automotive - 
parts, both wholesale and retail. — «eC e 1939 Case Trailers, carry 4 cars. ]| FOR SALE—1941 Indian motorcycle. 
This is an unusual opportunity : 1941 Studebaker 9 Passenger wheel motor delivery. Driven less than 


‘ ‘ - ; 8,000 iles. Lik ow every respect. 

to become associated with man- Station wagon, new body, Has mot heen aa ase Heevemee, 1941. 
ufacturer who has_ extensive || AVAILABLE: Capable pam Relations 
iti Director—possessing wide backgroun n 
postwar opportunities. industrial advertising and publicity, seeks 


reconditioned, 5800 miles. Box 610, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 
Your letter of reply should give post-war opportunity. Prefer automotive}]| Qyver 500 ears at your dis- 


1942 Plymouth Sedan (Demo.). 2. 
complete details on age, family, or subsidiary fields. To contact, address 


1942 eet — — LAPEER TRAILER TANK 2,500 
: 1942 Dodge Coac Jsed. 975-20 tires, $1,000. Plymouth 
draft, and present employment Box 603, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. posal at all times. g 
status, education and experience. 


Sedan, $1,000. Ford Tudor, 1936 body, 
(Application will be accepted in || arrentrion—MaANuFacTuRERS auto-|| All shipping arrangements 


U.S. BEST TRUCK SALES $50. Chevrolet Tudor, 1937 body shell, 
1689 Bedford Ave $25. Ford V8 motor overhaul stand, $25. 

strictest confidence.) MOTIVE PARTS EQUIPMENT. Inter- oe > 4 230 4 

Address Box 612, Automotive ested in sales and distribution on West made by us and eae h car 

’ 


New Amco Ridge Reamer, $15. Hub 
Brooklyn, N. Y. caps fit '37 to °’42 Chevrolets, $.75. 
: 2992 Coast. Can establish representation all ents > ¥ 
News, Business News Building, feadig Gonmunities Write DON HILL. || Checked thoroughly and 


LOUIS CHEVROLET, Thompsonville, 
Conn. 

5229 _Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, ae N.E. Broadway, Portland 13, priced at extremely low_mar- 

Michigan. eee : 


Lid. 


‘TRUCKS WANTED 





peseda dds 


WE WILL BUY and pay top dollar any 
make, any amount trucks 1938 or over. 
Running or wrecked condition. Will go 


as far as Buffalo, New York and Wash- HYDRAULIC 


ington, D. C. LASKY MOTOR CAR 


CORP., 90 Montrose Avenue, Brooklyn, BRAKE FLUID 


N. ¥. 


gin of profit to maintain our 


SERVICE MANAGER WANTED. For one MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVE tremendous volume. 
of Tidewater Virginia’s oldest and most pire 4 aggressive Benn ee in 
reliable concerns, must be aggressive and middle western territory for parts or T° 
Dodge & Plymouth qupestenas preferred. accessory manufacturer. Experienced in W Ire or eall Mr. Horton for 
Sala 250 r month, lus month! automotive field. Will handle only non- le : = 
Gena, oan lee potential of 300 pon competing lines on an exclusive basis. hotel reservations or a sam- 

r year or better. State qualifications, Office located in Chicago. Write Box 615, - 

Superenee and references = first letter. c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. ple carload via telephone 
All replies confidential. LIVERMON Oo acree nt 
MOTOR COMPANY, INC., 314 Crawford NEW CARS FOR SALE agreement. 
Street, Portsmouth, Virginia. Ss & 


For sale 5-gallon cans of hydraulic 

BUSES FOR SALE brake fluid. This brake fluid is 

aviation grade and does not contain 

4—1942 FORD BUSES: 3-35 passenger: any mineral oil. Copy of analytical 
1-40 passenger. All rebuilt motors.|| SPecification from reliable labora- 
WILL TRADE 1942 Ford Tudor body tory which indicates that this fluid 


CO., Log t, Ind. brands on the market has been 
ee oe filed with the advertising depart- 
ment of this paper. Price, $1.80 per 


NEW 1942 INTERNATIONAL KS-7 School ye a mslinn tive, tee 


Bus, Superior body, write for price and 
particulars. Dahl Motors, LaCrosse, Wis. 


new car dealer with excellent connec- RELIANCE MOTORS 


tions located in vicinity of Philadelphia 7 
Architect Wanted wishes to act as agent in accordance 240 Broadway at 70th Street 
, with your tinstructions for the purchase New York, N. Y 
Man with architectural training who of new and used cars. Box 617, c/o = » ave Be 


has experience in laying out service ive News nit 2. a - 
ites i ck tx Was ete Automotive News, Detroit TEL.—TRAFALGAR 4-2830 


bile manufacturer. Must be able to |} ss 5 
produce elevation or perspective || CEILING PRICE, 5 new _ Willy’s—4 
sketches as guide for designing Sedans, 1 Coupe. Standard Motor Sales, 
architect. 626 West Main St., Rochester 11, USED CARS WANTED 
Box 622, c/o Automotive News, New York. eee nee 
Detroit 2. cencntniinstnatiinmnismimasitimmmmmmmmnmninteion | Wid Biyt—iete mega dean eles used 
USED CARS FOR SALE cars, pickups and trucks. Have own 
a transports in Utah, Idaho and Colo- 
PARTS MANAGER WANTED. For one of | LIQUIDATING 1941, very clean, low mile-| rado. Phone Mr. Austin at Graceland 
Tidewater Virginia’s oldest and most age cars. Greenfield Auto, 3510 E. 6230, Chicago or Airmail lists and prices 
reliable concerns, must be aggressive 142nd St., (Longacre 6677) Cleveland, to Jesse M. Chase, 814 Diversey Park- 
and Dodge & Plymouth experience pre- Ohio. way, Chicago, or Box 1552 Pocatello, 
re. TR «=O «OT «(TURN BU iii iii Idaho. 
—— ee ree ——. _ ’42 CADILLAC, Series 75, five passenger 
rat _letter. replies _ confidential. sedan. Appearance like new. Mechani- | — 
LIVERMON MOTOR COMPANY, INC., cally first class. Tires recapped, radio, 
314 Crawford Street, Portsmouth, Vir- underseat heater, hydramatic. Greenlease | WILL BUY—Clean seven passenger sedans, 
ginia. Moore, Inc., Phone 2-4131, Oklahoma] limousines 1936-1942. REILLY & SCOTT, 
City, Okla. 137 West 56th St., New York City. 


IEEE oo RELL LAN RL LIEN 
DEALERSHIP WANTED 


CASH FOR FORD DEALERSHIP in fair PARTS WANTED 


sized town, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas. | ors s d 
Ford branch managers, I would consider WANTED: One new or used hood or right 


* half, for 1940 Oldsmobile 90. Rose Olds- 
Stews ae 604, c/o Automotive mobile Co., 526 Central Ave., Albany, 
. : mM. ZH. 


PREFER FORD, CHEVROLET, DODGE-| WANTED NEW or USED cylinder block 
PLYMOUTH, or other G-M make with for NASH 4240 Series. Stanley Stonier, 
400 to 600 car potential in Penn., Ohio, Scranton 9, Pa. 

Ind., Mich., Ky., or W. Va. Will pay 

cash for a going concern or will take an] WANTED FORD HOOD assembly No. 
open point. Box 618, c/o Automotive 21A-16612, will pay retail. Pankow- 
News, Detroit 2. Anderson Motor Co., Wells, Minn. 


DEALERSHIP FOR SALE WANTED 1937-1941 inclusive, front and 
rear Packard fenders. Write Hoskins, 
$25,000 cash will buy profitable dealership. Inc., S70 E. Market St., Akron, Ohio. 
One of BIG THREE franchises. Heart 
of rich citrus belt of Central Florida. PARTS POR SALE 
Brick building 12,500 ft. floor space. 100 
car potential. Fine service business and| NOTICE—We have 1942 CHEVROLET 
storage. Good used car _ business. y PARTS: Doors, Trunk Lids, Upholstery, 
reason for selling, owner's health. x Hardware and Glass. 40% to 60% off 
619, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. list. Write for free complete price list. 
Cooper-Lewis Co., Inc., 238 Broadway, 
DODGE AGENCY AND EQUIPMENT Revere 51, Mass. 
Penna.—Good building, low rent. Ap- 
proximately 600 units yearly. Box 620, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


= 
Service Manager New York’s Oldest Automobile Whole- [| WILL BUY 1940 or '41 Special and Super- 


. Model Buicks. Write, wire or phone Mr. 

. saler (Established 1921) known from , , : om 4 
Automobile Manufacturer wants Coast to Coast—Large selection of 1937 Prior, East Coast Motors, West Palm 
all around experienced Service to 1942 cars at all times—our Trans- Beach, Fla. 


Managers to completely manage portation Department handles all ship- 


NEW & USED CARS. Authorized factory for station wagon body. STAR MOTOR|| is the equal of the outstanding 
| 








2 P ping details— Large Volume — Low 
Service Department in Metro- Prices. Telephone—Write—or Visit our 
politan areas. Showrooms. AUTOMOBILE 
Excellent opportunity for execu- MURPHY MOTOR SALES INC. 
tive type man to become profit- 937-239 WEST 55 STREET Al IC I ION 
ably and permanently associated - a : a me coer for 1939 Chevrolet. RADER-LEAUBER 
D : NEW YORK CITY For Dealers Only — Every | WELL ESTABLISHED PACIFIC COAST : 
with a leading Manufacturer. Columbus 5-2121 o y | General Motors line. Dealer subject to MOTOR CO., Easton, Pa. 
Preference given to man with . — draft. Will sell modern building and 
t : hanical techni 1 door west of Broadway equipment $115,000, plus inventories at 
ee mec a idan = cost. Total net profits last three years — pase ge phere on sone 
ca experience nowleage oO s ‘ -Fi i ‘ ver $60,000, still running $1,500 h- ront and rear axle assemblies for - 
rofitable wholesale and "petal 15 USED LATE MODEL clean Buicks, Supe rane Eien of Cars ly. Box @41. c/o. Automotive ‘News,| and K-6 Internationals. Also, large 
Pp ee Oldsmobiles, Chevrolets, Pontiacs, Plym- e Detroit 2. stock of other used truck parts. 
merchandising plans, promo- ouths and Fords. Will sell au or ony us what you need. General 
i i i number of them. Philadelphia Motor Car ~ x + . 
cee See Sealine sens. Co., 1155 S. Broad St., Philadelphia The SCHAEFER Co. — SS Soe 
Your letter, which will be re- a 7 RADIOS WANTED ° ’ ; 
garded in " confidence, should = reel 915 N. ILLINOIS ST. 
. , . ~ 
give complete details on family, || 55 1942 useD CARS. Fords, Buicks, INDIANAPOLIS WANTED TO BUY Automobile Radios.| BUICK BUMPERS, 37 to 49. Write 
age. draft status, as well as - Caameeehies. Pontiacs, Packards, Chev- State full particulars. L. S. JULLIEN, Progressive Automotive Co., 3021 Locust 
. cation ex erlence and rea. rolets, Dodges, Chryslers, Plymouths, INDIANA Inc., 1443 P. Street, N.W., Washington St., St. Louis, Missouri. 
— or P Studebakers, Willys, Nash. Will sell lot .eS DISMANTELING 1941 Mercury Tudor re: 
t loyment ; / , y r rear 
ent employ . , at right price. Box 616, c/o Automotive deck, hood, doors, roof. Box 614, c/o 
Address Box 613, Automotive News, Detroit 2. EQUIPMENT FOR SALE TIRE PAINT FOR SALE Automotive News, Detroit 2. 
News, 5229 Cass Avenue, Detroit || ~~~, 1GHTLY USED 1942 cars, come > = 
2 Michigan maens ee a tae ccdases aan WHITE TIRE PAINT in pint jars, 12 to} NEW KINGHAM TRAILERS under ceil- 
E ; coe Wade ” Thornton ‘212 Woodland the case, list $12 per case, less 40% ing price. Lengths 14’ to 30’. Vans, 
Nash. a 5 , = ~ lots up to 6 cases, 45% off up to Chassis, Flats, Semis, 4-Wheelers, Tan- 
St., Nashville, Tenn I oO R ~ A L k 
wees: , 5 4 cases, 12 cases or more, 50% dems. Immediate delivery on PD321. In 


Ensley, Alabama, stock at MIDDLEKAUF, INC., Toledo, 


WANTED: PARTS MANAGER for Ford | 19099 FORD TOURING CAR. Reconditioned, | Quincy Air Compressor, capacity 200 Ibs., | pany. Ohio. 


dealer, town 25,000. State qualifications,| new paint, new tires, etc. Buy it for ad-| induction 11/-horsepower motor, type No. 
experience and references. STAR MOTOR] _ vertising purposes. Sacrifice $350. Conn] 4-195, 60 cycles, 110 or 230 volts, 8 or 16 
CO., Logansport, Ind. | Pontiac, Inc., 956 S. Main St., Akron, O.| amperes and 4,900 RPM, boxed at our 


Box 623, e-News, Detro TWO HARTFORD DEALERS WHOLESALED 
Automohile and Truck Box 623, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2| 
i ig Pc TEE || OVER $1,000,000 WORTH OF USED CARS 


; ‘ a. IN FIRST THREE MONTHS OF 1944 
FOR POST-WAR PREPARA TION . @ All Makes — All Models — All @ Lower prices than in any other 


Soe METAL PARTS =. Types—From 1936 to 1942. market. 
One of the largest dealers (N.Y.C.) ee et ae Albany, N. Y. @ Rail facilities to all points @® Hartford is the center of the 
of Chrysler Products in the East. re daily. biggest New England Market. 


Must be experienced in buying and selling parts in large volume EQUIPMENT WANTED Call, Wire or Visit Either of These Dealers 


a sy: is > Ss > t ont. 
and have ability to set up and supervise @ new Farts Deparimen’: || ynont END MACHINE wantea im gooa|{| CAPITOL MOTORS, INC. | O'MEARA MOTOR CO. 


IMMEDIATE POSITION condition. State all details in reply. | 368 Main Street, Tel. 7-8144 653 Conn. Boulevard, Tel. 8-2176 
ATTRACTIVE SALARY Box 597, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT EAST HARTFORD, CONN. 


PLUS BONUS PLAN WANTED TEN TO TWELVE Lyon steel @ 2 Largest Used Car Wholesalers in Connecticut 
° . ‘ parts bins complete. Give description | 
Write, stating experience and background to: H. L. Davis Co., and prices. Allen Sales & Service Cor- 
122 East 42nd St., Suite 1000, New York 17, N. Y. poration, Jacksonville Highway, Talla- 
= 7 hassee, Florida. Address all Box Ne. replies in care of Automotive News, 5229 Oass Ave., Detroit 2 
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Dealers tell me... 


(Continued from Page 3) 


that would require much more 
work to put them into condition 
for warranty than the dealer’s 
discount would cover—and no 
dealer could or would conduct his 


business on that basis. 
+ * a 


Couldn’t Keep 


Shop Open 

THINK the OPA knows all these 

facts—it has constantly and re- 
peatedly been reminded of them 
by individual dealers and dealer 
associations since the original pro- 
posal at the first OPA used car 
meeting held in New York last 
spring. Many dealers and associa- 
tions send copies of their letters 
to this column. Here is one recent- 


Graham-Paige 
Reports *43 Net 
Of $1,338,096 


DETROIT. — Graham-Paige Mo- 
tors Corp. annual statement for 
1943 reports a net profit of $1,338,- 
096 after a reserve of $915,000 for 
estimated federal income taxes, it 
was revealed last week. This com- 
pares with net profits in 1942 of 
$1,385,249. 

Before taxes, 1943 earnings were 
63 percent or $868,460 greater than 
those of 1942. Earnings in 1943 
amounted to approximately 30 
cents per share of common stock 
after provisions for preferred stock 
dividends. 


Graham-Paige operated at full 
capacity during 1943. Facilities 
have been expanded and employ- 
ment increased to meet a growing 
volume of business. There is an 
accelerated demand for Graham- 
Paige wartime products for the 
armed forces, though changes in 
military and naval battle strategy 
have modified the requirements for 
many other types of war materials, 
it was said. a 

Graham-Paige production of am- 
phibian tractors—to which the 
armed forces have given No. 1 
priority—was nine times greater in 
the first three months of 1944 than 
in the corresponding period of 1943. 
Production of precision compon- 
ents for aircraft, marine engines 
and torpedoes continues at a high 
level. Unfilled orders on Jan. 1, 
1944, were 56 percent greater than 
at the opening of 1943. 


New Car Sales 
Off in San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO.—New-car sales 
for February, as reported by the 
dealer-members of the San Antonio 
Automobile Trade Assn., continued 
to reflect declining stocks of 
dealers, a total of 33 units being 
reported, as follows: 

Buick, 4; Chevrolet, 4; Chrysler, 
1; Dodge, 4 (and one commercial 
unit); Hudson, 1; Nash, 2; Olds- 
mobile, 1; Packard, 2; Plymouth, 
10; and Studebaker, 2. Registra- 
tions by out-of-county dealers, 
Chrysler, 1. Totals: 32 passenger 
cars and one commercial unit. 


Wax Booklet 


Shortages of many mineral and 
vegetable waxes has caused manufac- 
turers to turn increasingly to substi- 
tutes, replacements, and extenders. In 
order to provide a ready reference to 
these waxes, a new technical bulletin 
has just been issued, entitled, Waxes 
for Today and Tomorrow. Copies of 
this booklet can be obtained free from 
Distributing & Trading Co., 444 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22. 


OPA Lifts Gas Curb 


On New Car Delivery 
WASHINGTON. —As an aid 
in distributing the few remain- 
ing new passenger automobiles 
in dealers’ hands to the users 
who need them most, special 
gasoline rations may be granted 
after March 24 for delivering 
these cars to purchasers regard- 
less of the distance involved, 
the Office of Price Administra- 
tion announced last week. 
Previously, gasoline could be 
granted for moving an automo- 
bile after sale only if the de- 
livery did not exceed 200 miles. 
The 200-mile ceiling remains in 
effect for delivery of used cars. 


ly addressed to the Office of Price 
Administration by John C. Good- 
win, a very successful dealer in 
Newcastle, Ind., who has been in 
business since 1908 and knows what 
he is talking about: 

.“Gentlemen: 

“The author of this letter hap- 
pens to be the president of Good- 
win Bros. Automobile Co. of this 
city. This firm was established by 
the writer and his brother Dec. 
14, 1908, at which time we se- 
cured for ourselves a Buick fran- 
chise. We put up a deposit for 
the privilege of obtaining the 
Buick agency in this vicinity, and 
then proceeded to secure for our- 
selves a 2-cylinder, chain-drive 
Buick demonstrator. Five years 
later we became Ford dealers, 
and then in January, 1932, we 
gave up Ford in favor of Dodge 
and Plymouth, which we now 
represent. 

“Changing lines for us during 
the depression was no child’s 
play, inasmuch as we occupied a 
$100,000 building. However, we 
got through the depression years 
and were going good when the 
misfortunes of Pearl Harbor be- 
came apparent. The war came 
to us, and like most dealers, we 
were not sure how long we could 
last. Fortunately, however, we 
had about 50 new Dodges and 
Plymouths and that, together 
with our other departments, saw 
us safely through 1942. 

“After our new cars were all 
gone, we were uneasy about 
1943, but realizing our big over- 
head, we rolled up our sleeves, 
analyzed our conditions, and 
went to work. With our big in- 
vestment, no cars, and service 
charges frozen, we realized that 
something would have to be done. 
Our only ‘out’ seemed to be ‘used 
cars.’ 

“After 35 long years in the re- 
tail automobile business, we felt 
that we knew and understood 
the used car situation, but at the 
same time realized that the pub- 
lic, and the people unfamiliar 
with the problems of the retail 
automobile dealer, generally 
speaking, expected the dealer to 
take in a car on trade, for in- 
stance for $500, afterwards sell- 
ing it for $500 or less, thereby en- 
tailing a loss on the transaction. 

“Without the new car profit, 
we knew that a changed condi- 
tion, especially for the duration, 
would have to be applied to the 
used car operation. All of us who 
run this business got together de- 
ciding that something must be 
done—and quick. 


“We therefore employed a used 
car buyer, sending him here and 
there, mostly to Indianapolis, 
Detroit and Cincinnati, to buy 
to the best advantage used cars 
for resale. When we got these 
cars in our possession we recon- 
ditioned them, afterwards offer- 
ing them for sale for a fair 
markup. As a consequence, we 
have had a fairly profitable 1943. 

“NOW! During this period, we 
have been constant readers of 
AvuToMoTIVE News, reading with 
alarm the implication that OPA 
“might or might not” put a ceil- 
ing on used cars, but at the same 
time feeling that such a dis- 
astrous thing would not happen, 
as it did with trucks, and a situa- 
tion that would in all probability 
‘upset the applecart’ for the 
legitimate remaining dealers. 

“In our own case, as the situa- 
tion now stands, it is our opinion 
that we cannot remain open for 
service and continued business 
unless we are unhampered in our 
used car operations.” 


War Tax Repeal Bill 
Fails in Delaware 

DOVER, Del.—An attempt to re- 
peal Delaware’s 1 percent war 
emergency tax on gross incomes 
failed recently at a special session 
of the State Legislature here. The 
repeal proposal died in committee. 

Besides passing soldier vote bills, 
the special session also approved a 
Republican administration measure 
exempting members of the armed 
forces from: provisions of both the 
regular state income and war 
emergency tax laws to the extent 
of $3,000 of income resulting from 
service pay, or the like, including 
mustering out pay. 


COMPLETED CENTER wing sections for a Navy dive bomber here get 
their battle paint in a spray booth, which formerly treated auto body parts 


at a DeSoto plant. 


bines a lack of glare with a resistance to salt spray. 


Workmen spray a newly developed ‘paint’? which com- 


The wings, built on a 


power driven assembly line, are now ready for shipment to an assembly point. 


Just Among Dealers .. . 


(Continued from Page 3) 


esting experiences; that there 
isn’t a business where so many 
varied problems and_ circum- 
stances are involved in each 
day’s activities. 

Ed * * 

Homer R. BeckeNBacH (Dodge- 
Plymouth), Cleveland, started in 
the automobile business in 1911 in 
Cleveland, the city of his birth, 
with the Rauch & Lang Electric 
Car Co. He took on the agency 
for the Westcott in 1921. One of 
his interesting experiences in the 
early years was the challenging 
of competitors who handled elec- 
trics to a hill-climbing contest on 
Eagle Rock Hill at Montclair, N. J. 
A couple of entries dropped out 
before the contest, but Homer won 
“hands down” against the remain- 
ing competitor and got a good 
press nationally. He is now oper- 
ating his shop 24 hours a day to 
keep vital transportation rolling, 
but he still finds time to mingle 
with people that he likes so well in 
Rotary, the Chamber of Commerce 
and fraternal societies. 

* * * 


Roy E. Murray (Buick-Chevro- 
let), Butte, Mont., was born in 
Kentucky and started in _ the 
automobile business in 1913. In 
January he completed 25 years 
as a Buick dealer, having in the 
meantime taken on Chevrolet. 
He is president of the Butte 
Automobile Dealers Assn. and 
director of the Montana dealers 
association. He is on top of his 
business constantly, as well as 
aiding in various civic drives for 
the war effort. 

* * * 


T. A. Bryson (Packard), Savan- 
nah, Ga., was born in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and celebrated a birthday 
the 17th of March. He started as 
a dealer in 1900 selling Locomobiles 
and Toledo Steamers. He took on 
Oldsmobiles in 1902. He is one of 
the real oldtimers in this business. 
In 1905 he promoted a mile race on 
the local fair grounds dirt track 
between Henry Ford with the 
famous “999” and Barney Oldfield 
in a Winton. The first day a slight 
rain fell, which resulted in just 
enough mud to prevent the cars 
from getting a start, and money 
was refunded to all ticket pur- 
chasers. The crowd came back 
the next day, however, and the 
race was run, the Ford “999” win- 
ning. It stirred up a tremendous 
interest in automobiles throughout 
the entire section. In those days, 
of course, the participants were not 
so prominent. 

ok * * 


J. S. Hanzet (Chevrolet-Olds- 
mobile), Burley, Idaho, was born 
in Dodge, Neb., 61 years ago. He 
started in the business in 1914 
with Ford and organized his 
present concern in 1923. He is 
chairman of the USO committee 
for his home county and he has 
been a director of the Idaho 
State Dealers Assn. and served 
on the Dealer Planning Board 
for Chevrolet. 

. & 2 

M. R. Batiarp (Nash), Salt Lake 
City, was born and raised in Utah. 
He started as a dealer in 1929 with 
the Ford line, later switching to 
a Nash distributorship. Running 


his service organization keeps him 
occupied now with few opportuni- 
ties for his favorite pastimes— 
hunting and fishing. He is a past 
president of the Utah Automobile 
Dealers Assn. 


* * * 


W. R. StepHens (Buick), Min- 
neapolis, is another dealer who 
celebrates his birthday this 
month—the 58th. He started in 
the business in 1912 as a travel- 
ing salesman and took on the 
Buick distributorship in 1930. In 
addition to running his automo- 
bile business and a farm, he has 
just finished a contract manufac- 
turing ammunition for the 
Ordnance department. He has 
served as regional director for 
WPB and has been active in 
many civic organizations. He is 
a past president of the Minne- 
apolis Automotive Dealers Assn. 


* * * 


Frank H. Stockpate (Packard- 
Pontiac), Colorado Springs, was 
born in that city 60 years ago. He 
entered the business in 1900 as an 
apprentice repair man, and started 
as a dealer in 1920. His experience 
in the automobile business, start- 
ing with such pioneers as the 
Locomobile steam ear, _ single- 
cylinder Winton, Oldsmobile, Ram- 
bler and later the two-cylinder op- 
posed Buick, Ford, etc., covers the 
whole range of motor car develop- 
ment. He recalls with particular 
interest the French Panhard of 
about 1905, which used four hot 
tubes to ignite the gasoline charge. 


These were heated by four small | 


blowtorches which often blew out 
in strong winds. 


side, similar to spark plugs, and 
were made of platinum. They 
looked almost like a Schrader dust 
cap. Plenty of troubles, those good 
old days, but still grand memories! 


* * * 


Irving B. Kune (Chevrolet), 
Norfolk, Va., started his selling 
experience in 1913 with motor- 
cycles. He took on the Chevrolet 
line as a dealer in 1926. As are 
so many dealers, he is a member 
of his local rationing board, as 
well as an auxiliary fire captain. 
Kline is a lover of horses and a 
director of the Tidewater Horse 
Show Assn, as well as the Tide- 
water Automobile Assn. He is 
president of the local dealer as- 
sociation for the third time, a 
director of the Virginia state as- 
sociation, and a member of the 
Chevrolet National Planning 
Committee. 


Rosert S. Armacost (Studebaker), 
Kansas City, Mo., started in this 
business in 1920 as a salesman for 
Overland. He became a Stude- 
| baker distributor in 1923 and has 


continued with the line ever since. 


| During these trying times, he has 
| done an excellent job of cooperat- 
| ing with his dealers and furnishing 

the best possible automotive serv- 
| ice in Kansas City. He has twice 


| been president of the Kansas City | 
| Dealers Assn. and has also served | 


as director of the Missouri state 
| association. 


| JoHN O. Munn. 


The tubes were | 
screwed into the cylinders at the | 


Trueks 


(Continued from Page 1) 


direction of the Baruch report that 
all sales be made in a goldfish 
bowl. , 


Here are the listings to date of 
the various regions: 


KANSAS CITY REGION 
(Bids to 2:30 p.m. Apr. 12) 

Following trucks may be _ in- 
spected at the Ordnance Service 
Command Shop, Ak-Sar-Ben Field, 
Omaha: 

1934-39 models—47 Chevrolets, 13 
Fords, 8 GMC’s, 39 Dodges, 16 
Internationals, 1 Reo, 1 FWD and § 
3 Diamond Ts. 

At Fairmont AAF, Geneva, Neb. 
—2 Dodge, (1936 and 1939 models). 

At Sioux Ordnance Depot, Sid- 
ney, Neb.—4 Chevrolets, 7 Fords, 
8 Dodges and 1 International. 

At Fort Riley, Kan.—77 Dodges, 
65 Chevrolets, 19 GMCs, 18 Inter- 
nationals, 6 Fords, 2 Indianas, 1 
Diamond T, 1 Corbitt and 1 
Federal. 


At Liberal Army Air _ Field, 
Liberal, Kan.—2 Fords, 1 Chevro- 
let and 1 International. 

At AAF, Great Bend, Kan.—2 
Dodges, 1 Ford, 1 Chevrolet and 
1 GMC. 


At U. S. Treasury Warehouse, 
1601 Vandeventer Ave., St. Louis— 
58 Chevrolets, 54 Dodges, 44 GMCs, 
20 Fords, 13 Internationals, 1 
Indiana, 1 Federal and 1 Plym- 
outh. 

At Prisoner of War 
Concordia, Kan.—5 Dodges. 


At Camp Phillips, Kan.—8 
Dodges, 3 Chevrolets, 2 GMCs, 1 
Reo, 1 IHC and 1 Studebaker. 

At Smoky Hill Army Air Field, 
Salina, Kan.—4 GMCs, 3 Dodges, 
1 Chevrolet, 1 FWD, 1 Indiana, 
1 IHC. 

At Walker Army Air Field, 
Victoria, Kan.—2 Chevrolets, and 
2 Dodges. 

At 620 Harrison, Topeka—6 
Chevrolets and 2 Fords. 

At 536 S.W. Sixth St., Des 
Moines, Ia.(junk)—8 Chevrolets, 2 
Dodges and 1 International. 

At 530 S.W. Third St. Des 
Moines—4 Dodges, 1 Chevrolet, and 
1 Ford. 

‘At 19th and Campbell, Kansas 
City, Mo.—3 Chevrolets, 3 Dodges, 
1 International and 1 FWD. 

At 14th and Plum, Hutchinson, 
Kan.—1 Reo and 1 Chevrolet. 

At CCC Camps BR-1, Minatare, 
Neb., and BR-53, Mitchell, Neb.— 
1 Ford and 1 Chevrolet. 

At Crescent Lake Refuge, Ells- 
worth, Neb.—1 Dodge. 

At Army Air Base, McCook, Neb. 
—4 Dodges and 1 Chevrolet. 

At Army Air Field, Ainsworth, 
Neb.—2 Internationals. 

= * * 
NEW YORK REGION 
(Bids to 2:30 p.m. Apr. 12) 
| At U. S. Customs Patrol, 1 Austin 
| St., Buffalo—7 (passenger cars), 2 
| Chevrolets and 2 Fords. 


Camp, 


| At U. S. Customs Patrol, Ogdens- 


burg, N. Y. (passenger cars)—10 
| Plymouths, 1939-40; 4 Fords, 1939. 
| OK x * 
CAMP POLK, LA. 
(Bids to 3 p.m. Apr. 6) 

19 Chevrolets, 4 Fords, 2 GMCs, 
1 Federal, 2 Harley-Davidson mo- 
torcycles and 2 Indian motorcycles. 
| * ‘ ok 
| DENVER 
(Bids to 2 p.m. Apr. 6) 

At Pueblo Ordnance Depot—14 
| trucks. 


'New-Car Sales Show 


| + 

‘Spurt in Akron 

| AKRON.—New-car sales in Sum- 
mit County for the week ended 
|March 18 were the highest in sev- 
eral weeks, a total of 38 new cars 
|having been reported sold by the 
Akron Automobile District Dealers 
Assn. Only nine were sold the 
|previous week and 21 the same 
| week a year ago. 

Used-car sales showed a_ sub- 
| stantial gain, with 103 cars report- 
ed sold last week, compared with 
/105 the previous week and 141, 
the corresponding week in 1943. 





Swallow It, Brother 


TRENTON, N. J.—Given final pas- 
| Sage last week by the New Jersey 
| Legislature and sent to the governor 
was a bill bringing under the dis- 
orderly persons act persons spitting on 
the floor of buses. 


| 





eit maamm ca a 


HELP WANTED 


AUTOMOBILE BUYER and SALESMAN 
wanted for large Oldsmobile dealer. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for good experienced 
man. Salary and commission. Phila- 
oo Motor Car Co., 1155 S. Broad 

, Philadelphia 47, Pa. 


AUCTION 


BEN FISHEL AUTOMOBILE 
AUCTION COMPANY 
at 10:30 a.m. 
Every Tuesday—Rain or Shine 


Used Cars and Trucks On Hand 
At All Times 


CLASSIFIED WANT AD DEPARTMENT 


50,000 readers engaged in all branches of the 
Maine to California. Low rates: TEN CENTS (10¢) PER WORD for one 
for 3 insertions. Cash in advance. Count initials and groups of numbers as one word. 
signed with your full name and address at regular rates, but if signed “Box No Pe 
Automotive News, Detroit 2, Mich.’’ add One Dollar ($1) for this address and extra 
as replies are forwarded, unopened, the same day received. Display Ads: $7 per inch, per insertion. 


WANT AD DEPT., AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, CASS AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. 


pMoteceate dA from 
else Ae) ae 
Ads may be 
care of 
service 


automotive 
insertion or 


Reaching an estimated 
< 5¢ 


(PERIENCED SERVICE MANAGER. 
Ford Dealer in town of 17,000 popula- 
tion. Farm community. Must be draft 
exempt. Good pay for right man. Give 
full information in own handwriting. 
sl MOTOR COMPANY, Minot, 


Automotive Parts Mgr. 


A leading automobile manufac- 
turer, has opening in several 
Metropolitan areas, for aggres- 
sive man with thorough knowl- 
edge of Parts Department oper- 
ation. 

Man selected must possess exec- 
utive ability, have diversified 
Parts Department experience 
for proper disbursement and 
profitable merchandising of 
parts, both wholesale and retail. 
This is an unusual opportunity 
to become associated with man- 
ufacturer who has. extensive 
postwar opportunities. 

Your letter of reply should give 
complete details on age, family, 
draft, and present employment 
status, education and experience. 
(Application will be accepted in 
strictest confidence.) 

Address Box 612, Automotive 
News, Business News Building, 
5229 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 


5229 


FOR DEALERS ONLY 

TRUCKS FOR SALE 
NEW 1942 DODGE 1-ton Panel Mortician’s 
service car for sale at ceiling price. 


STEUDEL MOTORS, INC., 8620 Lorain 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


Dodge WKA 60 New 
155 W.B. 3 Ton. 

Ford Tractor 6 Used. 
Fruehauf 30 Ft. Trailer 


WE BUY WE SWAP WE SELL 
COME BUY COME SELL 


Phones 127-128-591 
2112-14-16 Sycamore St. 
Caire, TL 


POSITION WANTED 


OPERATOR—Experienced large dealership. 
Excellent record, prefer G. M. dealer 
connection. Can invest some money. 
Outline proposition first letter. Box 608, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


WORLD’ 
LARGEST 
WHOLESALE 
DEALER 


Over 


posal at all times. 


All 


made 


1942 


1941 F 
1938 


SERVICE MANAGER—41 yrs. expert all 
cars. Operation development guaranteed. 
Know service A to Z. Full charge. No 
interference. Box 609, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1939 
1941 8,000 miles. Like new in every respect. 
Has not been used since November, 1941. 
Box 610, 
2. 


Station wagon, new body, 
reconditioned, 5800 miles. 
Plymouth Sedan (Demo.). 
Mercury Coach Used. 

. i Coach Used. 


. BEST TRUCK SALES 
1689 Bedford Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AVAILABLE: Capable Public Relations 
Director—possessing wide background in 
industrial advertising and publicity, seeks 
post-war opportunity. Prefer automotive 
or subsidiary fields. To contact, address 
Box 603, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


c/o Automotive News, Detroit 
1942 
1942 


1942 
U. 


500 ears at your dis- LAPEER TRAILER TANK 2,500 gallon, 


$1,000. Plymouth 1942 
Ford Tudor, 1936 body, 
Chevrolet Tudor, 1937 body shell, 
Ford V8 motor overhaul stand, $25. 
Hub 
$.75. 
Thompsonville, 


975-20 tires, 
Sedan, $1,000. 
$50. 
$25. 
New Amco Ridge Reamer, $15. 
"37 to °42 Chevrolets, 
CHEVROLET, 


shipping arrangements 
by us 
checked thoroughly and 


priced at extremely low_mar- 


ATTENTION—MANUFACTURERS AUTO- 
MOTIVE PARTS EQUIPMENT. Inter- 
ested in sales and distribution on West 
Coast. Can establish representation all 
leading communities. Write DON HILL, 
4034 N.E. Broadway, Portland 13, 
Oregon. 


caps fit 
LOUIS 
Conn. 


and each car 


TRUCKS WANTED 
WE WILL 





Pee ee eee 


BUY and pay top dollar any 
make, any amount trucks 1938 or over. 
Running or wrecked condition. Will go 
as far as Buffalo, New York and Wash- 
LASKY MOTOR CAR 
90 Montrose 


gin of profit to maintain our 


MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTATIVE 
offers aggressive sales representation in 
middle western territory for parts or 
accessory manufacturer. Experienced in 
automotive field. Will handle only non- 


HYDRAULIC 
BRAKE FLUID 


SERVICE MANAGER WANTED. For one tremendous volume. 


of Tidewater Virginia’s oldest and most 
reliable concerns, must be aggressive and 
Dodge & Plymouth experience preferred. 
Salary $250 per month, plus monthly 


ington, D. C. 


CORP., 


Wire or call Mr. Horton for N.Y. eee 


Brooklyn, 


bonus, with sales potential of 300 cars 
per year or better. State qualifications, 
experience and references in first letter. 
All replies confidential. LIVERMON 
MOTOR COMPANY, INC., 314 Crawford 


competing lines on an exclusive basis. 
Office located in Chicago. Write Box 615, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


NEW CARS FOR SALE 


hotel reservations or a sam- 


earload via _ telephone 


ple 


agreement. 


4—1942 FORD BUSES: 


BUSES FOR SALE 


3-35 passenger; 
1-40 passenger. All rebuilt motors. 


For sale 5-gallon cans of hydraulic 
brake fluid. This brake fluid is 
aviation grade and does not contain 
any mineral oil. Copy of analytical 
specification from reliable labora- 


Street, Portsmouth, Virginia. 


© 
RELIANCE MOTORS 


240 Broadway at 70th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
TEL. _TRAFALGAR 4-2830 


tory which indicates that this fluid 
is the equal of the outstanding 
brands on the market has been 
filed with the advertising depart- 
ment of this paper. Price, $1.80 per 
gallon, freight prepaid. Write Box 
611, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


WILL TRADE 1942 Ford Tudor body 
for station wagon body. STAR MOTOR 


Ind. 


NEW & USED CARS. Authorized factory 
new car dealer with excellent connec- 
tions located in vicinity of Philadelphia 
wishes to act as agent in accordance 
with your instructions for the purchase 
of new and used cars. Box 617, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


CO., Logansport, 


Architect Wanted 


Man with architectural training who 
has experience in laying out service 
stations to work for large automo- 
bile manufacturer. Must be able to 
produce elevation or perspective 
sketches as guide for designing 
architect. 
Box 622, c/o Automotive News, 
Detroit 2. 


NEW 1942 INTERNATIONAL 
Bus, 
particulars. 


KS-7 School 
for price and 
Wis. 


Superior body, write 


Dahl Motors, LaCrosse, 


CEILING PRICE, 5 new Willy’s—4 
Sedans, 1 Coupe. Standard Motor Sales, 


626 West Main St., Rochester 11, 
New York. 


DEALERSHIP WANTED 


USED CARS WANTED 


WILL BUY—late model clean choice used 
cars, pickups and trucks. Have own 
transports in Utah, Idaho and Colo- 
rado. Phone Mr. Austin at Graceland 
6230, Chicago or Airmail lists and prices 
to Jesse M. Chase, 814 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago, or Box 1552 Pocatello, 
Idaho. 


PARTS WANTED 


WANTED: One new or used hood or right 
half, for 1940 Oldsmobile 90. Rose Olds- 
526 Central Ave., 


CASH FOR FORD DEALERSHIP in fair 
sized town, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas. 
Ford branch managers, I would consider 
open town. Box 604, 
News, Detroit 2. 


USED CARS FOR SALE 


LIQUIDATING 1941, very clean, 
age cars. Greenfield Auto, 
142nd St., (Longacre 6677) 
Ohio. 


c/o Automotive mobile Co., 


Mu. 


Albany, 
=“) PARTS MANAGER WANTED. For one of 


Tidewater Virginia’s oldest and most 
reliable concerns, must be aggressive 
and Dodge & Plymouth experience pre- 
ferred. Salary $200 per month, plus 
monthly bonus. State qualifications in 
first letter. All replies confidential. 
LIVERMON MOTOR COMPANY, INC., 
aa Crawford Street, Portsmouth, Vir- 
a. 


Service Manager 


Automobile Manufacturer wants 
all around experienced Service 
Managers to completely manage 
Service Department in Metro- 
politan areas. 

Excellent opportunity for execu- 
tive type man to become profit- 
ably and permanently associated 
with a leading Manufacturer. 
Preference given to man with 
extensive mechanical or techni- 
cal experience, knowledge of 
profitable wholesale and retail 
merchandising plans, promo- 
tional and creative ideas. 

Your letter, which will be re- 
garded in confidence, should 
give complete details on family, 
age, draft status, as well as, 
education, experience and pres- 


low mile- 
3510 E. 


Cleveland, PREFER FORD, CHEVROLET, DODGE- 


PLYMOUTH, or other G-M make 
400 to 600 car potential in Penn., Ohio, 
Ind., Mich., Ky., or W. Va. Will pay 
cash for a going concern or will take an 
open point. Box 618, 
News, Detroit 2. 


WANTED NEW or USED 
for NASH 4240 Series. 
Scranton 9, Pa. 


cylinder block 


with Stanley Stonier, 


'42 CADILLAC, Series 75, five passenger 
sedan. Appearance like new. Mechani- 
cally first class. Tires recapped, radio, 
underseat heater, hydramatic. Greenlease 
Moore, Inc., Phone 2-4131, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


WANTED FORD HOOD 
21A-16612, will pay 
Anderson Motor Co., 


sci assembly No 
retail. Pankow- 


Wells, Minn. 


c/o Automotive 


WILL BUY—Clean seven passenger sedans, 
limousines 1936-1942. REILLY & SCOTT, 


137 West 56th St., New York City. DEALERSHIP FOR SALE 


$25,000 cash will buy profitable dealership. 
One of BIG THREE franchises. 
of rich citrus belt of Central 
Brick building 12,500 ft. 
car potential. Fine service business 
storage. Good used car 
reason for selling, owner's 
619, c/o Automotive News, 


WANTED 1937-1941 
Packard 
S70 E. 


inclusive, front and 
Write Hoskins, 
Akron, Ohio. 


fenders. 
Market St., 


rear 

Inc. 
Heart 

Florida. 

floor space. 100 


WILL BUY 1940 or ’41 Special and Super- 
Model Buicks. Write, wire or phone Mr. 
Prior, East Coast Motors, West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 


New York’s Oldest Automobile Whole- 
saler (Established 1921) known from 
Coast to Coast—Large selection of 1937 
to 1942 cars at all times—our Trans- 
portation Department handles all ship- 
ping details — Large Volume — Low 
Prices. Telephone—Write—or Visit our 
Showrooms. 


MURPHY MOTOR SALES INC. 
237-239 WEST 55 STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Columbus 5-2121 
1 door west of Broadway 


PARTS FOR SALE 


NOTICE—We have 1942 CHEVROLET 
PARTS: Doors, Trunk Lids, Upholstery, 
Hardware and Glass. 40% to 60% off 
list. Write for free complete price list. 
Cooper-Lewis Co., 
Revere 51, Mass. 


and 
business. Only 
health. Box 
Detroit 2. 


Inc., 238 Broadway, 


DODGE AGENCY AND 
Penna.—Good building, 
proximately 600 
c/o Automotive News, 


AUTOMOBILE 


AUCTION 


For Dealers Only — Every 


THURSDAY 


Super-Fine Selection of Cars 
@ 
The SCHAEFER Co. 
915 N. ILLINOIS ST. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


INDIANA 


EQUIPMENT 
low rent. Ap- 
units yearly. Box 620, 


Detroit 2 FOR SALE new left front fender for 


1936 Chevrolet and new radiator core 
for 1939 Chevrolet. RADER-LEAUBER 


| WELL ESTABLISHED MOTOR CO., Easton, Pa. 


General Motors line. Dealer 
draft. Will sell modern building and 
equipment $115,000, plus inventories at 
cost. Total net profits last three years 
over $60,000, still running $1,500 month- 
ly. Box 621, Automotive 
Detroit 2. 


PACIFIC COAST 
subject 


FOR SALE: USED FRAMES, complete 
front and rear axle assemblies for D-35 
and K-6 Internationals. Also, 
stock of other used truck parts. 
us what you _ need. General Truck 
Company, Inc., 426 West Morehead 
Street, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


MODEL clean Buicks, 
Oldsmobiles, Chevrolets, Pontiacs, Plym- 
ouths and Fords. Will sell all or any 
number of them. Philadelphia Motor Car 
Co., 1155 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 
47, Pa. 


15 USED LATE 


large 
Write 


c/o News, 


RADIOS WANTED 


BUICK BUMPERS, 37 to 49. 
Progressive Automotive Co., 
St., St. Louis, 


WANTED TO BUY Automobile Radios. 
State full particulars. L. 8S. JULLIEN, 
Inc., 1443 P. Street, N.W., Washington 
5, D. C. 


Fords, Buicks, 
Packards, Chev- 


50—1942 USED CARS. 
Oldsmobiles, Pontiacs, 
rolets, Dodges, Chryslers, te dare ge 
Studebakers, Willys, Nash. Will sell lot 
ent employment. at right price. Box 616, c/o Automotive 
Address Box 613, Automotive News, Detroit 2. EQU ron = 


mews. 6000 Cass Avenus, Deira Fe". inet akon. ee 
2 3 D 1942 car 
| EIGHT SLIGHTLY USE eek WHITE TIRE 


2, Michigan. Olds, Hudsons and 
212 Woodland the case, list $12 per case, less 40% BI ing price. Lengths 14’ to 30’. Vans, 
lots up to 6 cases, 45% off up to Chassis, Flats, Semis, 4-Wheelers, Tan- 
cases, 12 cases or more, 50% off. F.O.B. dems. Immediate delivery on PD321. In 
Ensley, Alabama, Drennen Motor Com- | stock at MIDDLEKAUF, INC., Toledo, 
pany. Ohio. 


TWO HARTFORD DEALERS WHOLESALED 
OVER $1,000,000 WORTH OF USED CARS 


IN FIRST THREE MONTHS OF 1944 


Makes — All Models — All 
1936 to 1942. 
to all points 


Missouri. 


DISMANTELING 
deck, hood, 
Automotive 


1941 Mercury Tudor rear 
roof. Box 614, 
Detroit 2. 





doors, 
News, 


c/o 


(drop frame, rebuilt). 
Case Trailers, carry 4 cars. ]| FOR SALE—1941 Indian motorcycle. 
Studebaker 9 Passenger wheel motor delivery. Driven less than 


TIRE PAINT FOR SALE 


PAINT in pint jars, 12 to| NEW KINGHAM TRAILERS under ceil- 


reasonable. Plymouth, 
Nash. Wade Thornton, : z * 
St., Nashville, Tenn. I oO R os A L E 
Air Compressor, capacity 200 Ibs.., | 
1'4%.-horsepower motor, type No. 
110 or 230 volts, 8 or 16) 
RPM, boxed at our 


1909 FORD TOURING CAR. ndit 
new paint, new tires, etc. Buy it for ad- 
vertising purposes. Sacrifice $350. Conn 
Pontiac, Inc., 956 S. Main St., Akron, O. 


2econditioned, Quincy 
induction 
A-125, 60 cycles, 
amperes and 4,900 
plant—$150. 


Box 623, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2| 


WANTED: PARTS MANAGER for Ford 
dealer, town 25,000. State qualifications, 
experience and references. STAR MOTOR | 
CO., Logansport, Ind. 


Automobile and Truck 
Parts Manager 
FOR POST-WAR PREPARATION 


One of the largest dealers (N.Y.C.) 
of Chrysler Products in the East. 

Must be experienced in buying and selling parts in large volume 
and have ability to set up and supervise a new Parts Department. 
IMMEDIATE POSITION 
ATTRACTIVE SALARY 
PLUS BONUS PLAN 
Write, stating experience and background to: H. L. Davis Co., 
122 East 42nd St., Suite 1000, New York 17, N. Y. 


Fay 
Mas- 


BEAN WHEEL BALANCER, cheap. 
Motors, Pontiac-Cadillac dealers, 
sena, N. Y. 





METAL PARTS DRAWERS. Standard | 
size. Substantial saving. Rose Oldsmo- | 
bile Co., 526 Central Ave., Albany, N. Y. | 


@ All 
Types—From 

@ Rail facilities 
daily. 


@ Lower prices than in any other 
market. 


@® Hartford is the center of the 
biggest New England Market. 


of These Dealers 


O’MEARA MOTOR CO. 


368 Main Street, Tel. 7-8144 653 Conn. Boulevard, Tel. 8-2176 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT EAST HARTFORD, CONN 


@ 2 Largest Used Car Wholesalers in Connecticut 


Call, Wire or Visit Either 


CAPITOL MOTORS, INC. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


FRONT END MACHINE wanted in good} 
condition. State all details in reply. | 
Box 597, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


WANTED TEN TO TWELVE Lyon steel 
parts bins complete. Give description 
and prices. Allen Sales & Service Cor- 
poration, Jacksonville Highway, Talla- 


hassee, Florida. Address all Box Ne. replies in care of Automotive News, 5229 Oass Ave., Detroit 2 





‘Les is a Jap 


bomber. It is 
more than three 
miles above 

the earth. But 
we can hit it. 


Today certain pre- 
cision parts for 
Bofors guns are 
Superfinished 
which greatly adds 
to their efficiency. 


Thanks to 
Superfinish and 
other automotive- 
production methods 
our Armed Forces 
now have the guns 
to blast the enemy 
from the sky. 


This Bofors gun 
does it. Of foreign 
design— it was 
extremely com- 
plicated and re- 
quired so much 
hand work only 

a few guns a 
year could be 
produced. 


This same Super- 
finish process 
gives Chrysler 
engines the 
smoothest 
moving parts 

in the world. 


Superfinish was | 
developed eight years 
ago by Chrysler 
Division and is 
applied to— 


WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER DIVISION 


Industrial Engines « Marine Engines « Marine 
Tractors « Navy Pontoons e Harbor Tugs 
Anti-Aircraft Cannon Parts « Tank Engine 
Assemblies e Tank Parts e Airplane Wirg 
Panels e Fire-Fighting Equipment e Air Raid 
Sirens ¢ Gun Boxes e Searchlight Reflectors 


DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


The nation-wide Chrysler Dealer Organiza- 
tion offers owners complete service facilities 
to meet their wartime transportation needs. 


oe 
BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS 





